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UA  Woman  Mars  or  Makes  A  Man" 
How  undisputed  are  the  words  contained  in  the 
line  above,  and  how  often  have  we  noted  what  a  pow- 
erful effect  a  good  woman  has  for  the  success  a  man 
makes  in  life,  even  as  a  bad  one  to  the  lack  of  it. 
Therefore,  to  my  wife,  who  by  her  kindly  encourage- 
ment has  helped  me  over  the  many  difficulties, 
heartening  me  to  greater  efforts,  and  by  her  smile 
or  soft  spoken  word  smoothed  out  the  rough  places, 
not  only  to  my  trend  of  thought  as  regards  this  nar- 
rative, but  to  every  undertaking  of  my  every-day 
life,  I  dedicate  this  book. 

The  Author. 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE 


Lest  my  readers  may  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  work  is  entirely  one  of  fiction,  the  author  pre- 
faces with  this  message. 

The  characters,  it  is  true,  are  solely  those  of  my 
imagination,  though  the  narrative  winds  in  and  out 
through  a  framework  of  historic  fact.  Men  such  as 
Chetok,  the  story-teller  of  his  tribe,  are  really  the 
separate  pages  of  a  volume  of  history  whose  record 
carries  one  back  through  the  ages  to  the  dawn  of 
time.  In  his  legends  we  find  a  page  about  the  crea- 
tion, the  flood,  God's  emblem  arching  the  sky  (the 
rainbow) ,  Lehi's  flight  from  Jerusalem,  the  building 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  storm  on  the  ocean  in 
which  Nephi  was  bound,  the  voyage  to  America,  the 
strife  for  leadership,  and  many  other  outstanding 
facts  of  Nephite  history. 

Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  an  historical  event  con- 
nected with  our  sacred  record  that  has  not  its  echo 
in  some  tradition  handed  down  through  the  vener- 
able historians  of  the  red  men.  Not  a  single  one  of 
Chetok's  historic  accounts  in  this  narrative  are  false. 
Every  one  of  them  is  absolute  fact  taken  from  ac-* 
tual  stories  told  by  red  men.  Perhaps  all  of  my  read- 
ers have  heard  these  legends,  though  if  they  have 
not  and  wish  to  hear  more  concerning  them,  the 
author  will  gladly  tell  where  they  may -be  found. 

The  treatment  of  the  aborigines  by  the  renegade 
traders  and  whites  is  not  in  the  least  overdrawn.  We 
read  of  Indians  as  breakers  of  treaties,  bloodthirsty, 
and  all  else  that  goes  to  make  up  the  anatomy  of  un- 


desirable  citizens.  Yet  all  and  more  of  the  mischief 
attributed  to  them  has  been  indulged  in  by  the 
whites.  Neither  side  has  in  any  manner  approached 
the  realm  of  justice  or  brotherly  love  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  other,  but  on  the  whole,  if  asked  which 
had  been  the  least  honorable  I  would  not  hesitate  in 
answering,  "the  whites."  Driven  from  pillar  to  post, 
cheated,  deceived,  outraged,  and  abused  in  every  pos- 
sible manner,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  rebelled  and 
in  their  warfare  acted  according  to  their  tradition  ? 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  this  narrative, 
therefore,  is  to  shift  the  blame,  or  at  least  a  part  of 
the  blame  for  such  terrible  tragedies  of  American 
history  as  the  Minnesota  Massacre  to  shoulders 
where  it  belongs.  In  this  I  have  endeavored  to  use 
no  prejudice,  dealing  in  the  matter  from  a  disinter- 
ested viewpoint. 

As  Latter  Day  Saints  we  should  not  help  to  push 
the  remnants  of  this  glorious  race  on  downward  into 
the  murky  depths  of  darkness,  degradation  or  ob« 
livian ;  but  rather  extend  to  them  a  helping  hand  so 
that  at  last  they  may  reach  solid  footing  and  once 
again  mingle  with  the  children  of  Israel  and  with  us 
unite  in  the  redemption  of  Zion  and  the  building  of 
our  loved  New  Jerusalem. 


Chapter  One 


ARROW  OR  BULLET? 

Nipmuk  was  angry  and  good  cause  had  he  to  be 
so.  With  the  patience  characteristic  of  the  aborigi- 
nes  of  America  he  had  laid  for  hours  in  a  clump  of 
hazel  near  a  runway  frequented  by  the  timid  deer 
of  the  forest.  For  upward  of  half  an  hour  he  had 
sensed  rather  than  heard  the  approach  of  the  animal 
he  sought.  A  circumstance  which  likely  added  to  his 
natural  patience  and  cunning  was  the  fact  that  his 
tribe  was  nigh  to  the  brink  of  starvation.  Already 
had  they  divided  into  parties  end  scattered  them* 
selves  about  the  country,  a  procedure  only  resorted 
to  in  case  of  direst  distress.  The  thought  of  his  aged 
father  and  mother  and  his  young  sister,  Nanita, 
caused  him  to  send  a  prayer  to  the  Great  Spiri  t  that 
he  might  be  pleased  to  send  the  deer  his  way. 

Closer  and  closer  had  his  quarry  approached  and 
the  hunter  was  becoming  confident  of  securing  a 
shot.  Carefully  he  overhauled  his  quiver  for  the 
strongest,  straightest,  sharpest,  best-tufted  shafts. 
One  he  fitted  silently  to  the  rawhide  thong  of  his 
bow  while  he  laid  another  conveniently  on  the  ground 
beside  him.  Two  shots,  perhaps  but  one,  was  all  he 
could  hope  for. 
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The  cause  of  the  lad's  anger  was  the  blundering, 
noisy  advent  of  a  second  hunter,  approaching  the 
runway  at  right  angles.  Anxiety  crept  into  the  In- 
dian boy's  face  as  he  listened.  He  was  alone  so  need 
not  control  the  facial  muscles  as  he  needs  must  if 
others  were  there  to  see,  so  he  strove  not  to  cloak  his 
face  in  the  stoic  mask  of  the  red  man. 

"Those  blundering  white  men!"  he  thought  as  in- 
creased commotion  from  the  hunter  smote  harshly  on 
his  ear.  "  'Tis  not  enough  that  they  rob  the  Indian 
of  his  furs  in  exchange  for  their  poisonous  firewater, 
cheat  them  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labors,  mistreat 
the  Indian  women,  and  rob  them  of  their  lands,  but 
needs  must  frighten  the  deer  from  the  runway,  the 
bear  from  the  thicket,  and  the  buffalo  from  the  plain, 
so  that  our  women  and  children  starve  in  their  wig- 
wams." 

Slowly  the  covetousness  of  the  unscrupulous  trad- 
ers had  robbed  the  dark-skinned  lad  of  what  little 
respect  he  had  ever  held  for  the  white  race.  A  dull, 
smouldering,  all  but  unquenchable  hate  was  consum- 
ing the  fierce  young  heart.  Longingly  he  thought  of 
the  time  when  he,  too,  like  Philip,  Tecumseh,  and 
Black  Hawk  would  be  chief  of  a  tribe  powerful 
enough  to  make  an  attempt  at  exterminating  the 
whites.  Some  day  he  would  make  the  attempt, 
though  he,  like  those  noble  red  men,  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  people.  Why  could  not  the  red  men  com- 
bine in  driving  the  usurpers  from  their  domain  ?  As 
he  thought  his  eyes  glowed  with  the  inborn  fierce- 
ness of  generations  of  savages. 

Slowly  the  converging  sounds  drew  near.  Hope, 
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doubt,  certainty,  despair,  all  flitted  through  the  lad's 
mind.  One  moment  he  would  feel  the  deer's  prax- 
is imity  and  draw  the  slender  shaft  until  the  point 
rested  snugly  between  the  wood  of  the  bow  and  the 
dark,  sinewy  finger  of  his  outstretched,  hand;  then 
the  tense  muscles  would  relax,  a  vindictive  epithet 
leave  his  mouth,  and  despair  assail  him  as  the  crash- 
ing to  the  left  told  of  the  race  to  the  apex  of  the 
animated  triangle.  He  must  secure  this  deer.  Per- 
haps the  very  life  of  his  aged  parents  and  little  Na- 
nita  depended  on  the  outcome. 

Nothing  but  nerves  of  steel  could  have  borne  up 
under  the  tenseness  of  those  trying  moments.  In  a 
half -crouching  attitude  the  lad  waited,  ready  at  an 
instant's  notice  to  launch  the  fatal  shaft ;  nor  when 
the  event  happened  did  it  come  too  soon.  A  crash, 
the  report  of  a  rifle,  a  leaping  gray  streak  of  fur, 
the  twang  of  loosed  shaft,  and  all  was  over.  One 
leap  forward  did  the  stricken  deer  take,  then  stopped, 
searched  the  forest  with  large  frightened  eyes, 
turned  as  if  to  retrace  its  steps,  gave  one  convulsive 
bound,  and  fell  lifeless  upon  the  snow.  With  a  few 
powerful  leaps,  Nipmuk  was  bending  over  his  game 
with  drawn  sheath  knife. 

The-  Indian  lad  had  assured  himself  the  deer  was 
dead  when  a  crashing  of  the  brush  and  the  noisy 
sound  of  incautious  footsteps  told  him  that  whoever 
had  been  the  noisy  hunter  had  arrived  a  moment  too 
late.  A  dark  scowl  of  hatred  was  on  Nipmuk's  brow 
when  he  realized  that  no  pale  face,  but  Panther,  a 
renegade  Indian,  stood  before  him.  Disdaining  to 
speak  to  one  who  was  constantly  filled  with  the  vil- 
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lainous  whisky  of  the  traders,  he  turned  and  busied 
himself  with  the  fallen  deer. 

"That  my  deer  you  skin,"  declared  Panther,  stand- 
ing* over  Nipmuk.  "Me  shotum.  Me  trailum.  Find 
you  try  make  think  him  yours." 

The  accused  lad  turned  upon  Panther  with  a  fierce- 
ness that  made  him  quail :  "You  shootum!  You  not 
get  close  enough  to  shoot  tame  pig!  You  blunder 
along  like  pale  face  cow!  You  all  same  pale  face! 
Take  their  whisky — cheat  red  men — hunt  with  gun 
when  arrow  more  quiet — not  frighten  game.  You 
do  harm  Indian  women — you  pale  face — Indian  no 
want  you."  And  he  gave  a  gesture  eloquent  of  dis- 
missal. 

When  Panther  attempted  to  argue,  the  j^oung 
chief  turned  upon  him  with  such  a  look  of  intense 
hatred  as  to  cause  him  to  again  recoil.  A  moment 
thereafter  he  disappeared  in  the  woods  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  trading  post. 

"He  go  to  pale  face  friends,"  said  the  Indian  lad. 
"No  good,"  And  he  hurriedly  threw  the  partly  skin- 
ned animal  across  his  shoulder  and  hastened  home- 
ward. Well  did  he  know  that  his  trouble  with  the 
renegade  Indian  was  not  over. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  the  wig*wam  of  old  Che- 
tok,  the  chief,  when  his  son  returned  with  the  freshly 
killed  deer.  Though  the  joy  was  dampened  by  the 
recital  of  Nipmuk's  encounter  with  Panther,  they 
hurriedly  prepared  a  quarter  of  the  deer  and  the  aged 
mother  and  pretty  Nanita  soon  had  it  bubbling  in  the 
great  iron  kettle.  This  done,  all  breathed  easier, 
thinking  that  a  meal  at  least  was  safe  from  confisca- 
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tion  by  the  greedy  traders  and  their  whisky-bought 
tool. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait.  Soon  Panther,  with 
his  white  companions  appeared  at  the  wigwam  of 
Chetok.  "We  have  come,"  said  one  of  the  traders, 
"to  take  the  dear  your  son  stole  from  Panther." 

Though  the  old  man  argued,  even  entreated,  he 
knew  he  asked  In  vain.  Nipmuk  said  never  a  word. 
He  knew  they  intended  to  steal  his  game,  and  his 
proud  Indian  nature  forbade  his  begging  for  what 
he  knew  was  but  humiliating  himself  before  these 
usurping  whites. 

"You  can  come  to  the  trading  post/'  said  the 
spokesman  of  the  whites.  "If  we  find  the  beast  is 
yours  it  will  be  returned  to  you."  Then  becoming 
angered  at  seeing  that  the  Indians  had  outwitted 
him  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  the  kill  he  placed 
his  heavy  boot  against  the  bubbling  kettle  and  scat- 
tered its  contents  over  the  frozen  ground. 

This  was  more  than  the  tried  Nipmuk  could  stand. 
Springing  within  the  wigwam  he  reappeared  the  fol- 
lowing moment  with  arrow  fitted  to  half -drawn  bow. 
Little  did  the  trader  know  how  close  he  was  at  that 
moment  to  his  death.  Only  the  actions  of  little  Na- 
nita,  who  threw  herself  upon  her  infuriated  brother, 
saved  a  white  man's  spirit  from  being  hurried  into 
the  happy  hunting  ground.  With  large,  expressive 
eyes  full  of  tears  she  begged  him  to  be  patient.  "Go 
with  them,  Nipmuk,"  she  said.  "The  deer  is  yours. 
Surely  when  they  see  that  it  was  killed  by  arrow 
rather  than  bullet  they  will  return  it  to  you." 

Though  knowing  his  mission  .fruitless,  Nipmuk  fol- 
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lowed  the  traders,  who  left  the  village  little  knowing* 
how  they  owed  their  lives  to  an  Indian  maid.  For 
the  sake  of  that  maid  Nipmuk  followed,  resolved  to 
hold  his  temper  in  check  that  no  harm  might  befall 
his  sister.  Well  was  it  for  the  success  of  this  re- 
solve that  he  was  not  where  he  could  witness  the 
actions  of  that  sister  as  she,  with  tears  in  her  wist- 
ful eyes,  crept  silently  about  the  ground  pitifully 
endeavoring  to  retrieve  a  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  upturned  kettle. 


Chapter  Two 


A  FORCED  DECISION 

Nipmuk  was  right.  No  justice  was  intended  him. 
The  white  renegades  who  pretended  to  be  traders 
were  in  reality  thieves,  who  stole  alike  from  the  In- 
dians and  the  company,  and  were  in  need  of  the  meat 
represented  in  the  fallen  deer.  To  any  mind  open  to 
conviction  it  would  have  been  plain  that  the  deer 
oelonged  to  Nipmuk.  It  was  killed  by  an  arrow  as 
any  woodsman  would  instantly  have  testified.  As 
Panther  made  no  claim  to  have  used  this  primitive 
weapon  there  was  not  a  trace  of  justice  in  the  de- 
cision rendered. 

Slowly  Nipmuk  looked  from  face  to  face.  Though 
defeated  he  was  not  beaten.  Pride  showed  in  every 
lineament  of  his  young  face,  and  the  guilty  traders 
cared  not  to  look  in  his  steady  eyes.  Only  one  in  the 
room  met  his  look  unflinching.  Leaning  carelessly 
on  the  barrel  of  his  long  rifle  was  a  lad  of  near  the 
young  chief's  age.  Despite  his  youth  there  was 
something  so  compelling  in  the  steady  cold  blue  eyes 
of  the  stranger  that  even  Nipmuk,  schooled  in  con- 
trolling his  emotions,  looked  at  him  the  second  time. 
What  was  compelling  about  him  the  Indian  lad  could 
not  fathom.  He  was  like,  yet  so  unlike  the  rabble 
of  ad  venturers  that  swarmed  to  the  West,  lured  by 
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the  hope  of  fortune.  If  there  was  one  predominating 
trait  that  could  be  named  it  was  resolution.  From 
the  coonskin  cap  on  his  dark  hair  to  his  neatly  beaded 
moccasins,  his  apparel  was  in  perfect  order.  But 
this  was  not  the  controlling  force  about  the  strange 
lad.  That,  Nipmuk  decided,  lay  deep  beneath  the 
surface,  and  was  the  living,  guiding  power  of  a  man 
of  tremendous  personality. 

For  a  full  minute  these  two  youths,  plainly  the 
very  opposite  in  many  respects,  yet  alike  in  many 
others,  looked  into  each  others'  eyes.  What  they 
read  there  was  evidently  interesting  and  the  suspici- 
ous traders  looked  on  with  growing  uneasiness.  They, 
too,  had  felt  the  strange  magnetism  of  this  peculiar 
youth,  and  to  them  it  was  not  reassuring.  Where  he 
came  from  they  had  not  the  least  idea.  Twice  ere 
this  had  he  visited  them  seemingly  for  the  purchase 
of  some  article  of  merchandise,  but  somehow,  they 
could  not  put  aside  the  conviction  that  his  visits  held 
a  deeper  significance. 

The  guilty  mind  is  ever  ready  to  construe  any  un- 
explainable  act  to  something  threatening  them  with 
harm,  and  the  pair  heartily  wished  the  well-dressed 
stranger  in  some  other  part  of  the  country.  Espec- 
ially did  they  resent  his  being  there  at  this  partic- 
ular time. 

A  moment  the  white  lad  allowed  his  eyes  to  rest 
on  the  traders,  slowly  they  turned  to  the  half-drunk- 
en  Panther,  glanced  with  lightening-like  rapidity  to 
the  deer,  and  back  again  to  the  traders.  Fearfully 
the  culprits  followed  his  eyes.  Though  not  willing 
to  admit  it  even  to  themselves,  they  stood  in  awe  of 
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this  stranger. 

"I  believe,"  said  the  lad,  "you  have  made  a  mis- 
take. Evidently  the  deer  belongs  to  Nipmuk  and  not 
to  Panther." 

Though  the  words  were  spoken  mildly  the  traders 
looked  twice  at  the  careless-appearing  youth  ere  they 
made  reply.  Were  they  mistaken  or  did  the  softly 
spoken  sentences  carry  a  threat?  Secretly  they 
wished  they  had  not  interfered  with  Nipmuk  and 
his  kill.  Strangely  enough  even  these  wishes  angered 
them.  Why  should  they  allow  the  words  of  a  youth 
to  cause  them  alarm  ?  Were  they  who  had  faced  un- 
flinchingly the  warwhoop  of  wild  savages  afraid  of 
a  man  scarcely  grown? 

"The  deer,"  said  the  spokesman  evenly,  "belongs 
to  Panther.  We  have  judged  without  haste  and  our 
decision  stands."  Then  he  turned  as  if  to  intimate 
that  the  incident  was  closed. 

A  single  instant  and  fire  darted  from  the  strang- 
er's eyes.  Although  the  traders'  faces  were  averted 
and  they  did  not  see,  the  fact  did  not  escape  the  eye 
of  either  of  the  Indians.  Like  the  snap  of  a  whip 
came  his  reply,  and  the  suddenness  of  it  took  the 
traders  momentarially  aback:  "Nipmuk,  take  the 
deer!  It's  yours,  and  I'll  take  the  consequences." 

The  traders  were  nonplused.  Had  they  followed 
their  inclinations  they  would  have  said  no  more 
about  the  deer.  Heartily  did  they  wish  they  had 
never  heard  of  the  animal.  Now,  however,  th*»y  must 
assert  their  authority  or  retrench  and  gain  the  con- 
tempt of  their  former  victims.  The  inquiring  looks 
of  the  young  chief,  whom  they  felt  had  been  but  half 
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intimidated,  were  upon  them,  watching  their  every 
move.  Instinctively  they  felt  that  their  usual  domi- 
neering bluster  would  avail  them  little.  Only  one 
other  course  was  open  to  them. 

Stepping  quickly  to  the  wall  they  took  long  rifles 
from  the  hooks  whereon  they  inclined.  Wheeling 
they  faced  the  stranger  who  still  leaned  carelessly 
on  his  long  rifle.  Naught  had  changed  about  him  but 
the  steely  glitter  of  those  cold,  blue  eyes.  Unflinch- 
ingly he  met  their  threatening  look,  but  not  a  mus- 
cle of  his  face  changed. 

A  thrill  of  admiration  shot  over  the  young  red 
man,  and  the  feeling  that  he  had  met  a  kindred  spirit 
warmed  him  to  the  young  white.  Deftly  he  shifted 
the  weapon  in  his  sinewy  hands  to  a  position  con- 
venient for  instant  use.  This  white  lad  had  shown 
his  friendship  and  friendship  and  loyalty  were  two 
things  inseparable  in  the  young  chief's  mind.  For 
a  minute  that  tiny  trading  post  was  surcharged  with 
expectancy.  Least  moved  of  all  was  the  strange 
white  youth  who  spoke  not  a  word  nor  feared  to  look 
squarely  into  the  eyes  of  the  infuriated  traders. 
Slowly  their  eyes  wavered  before  his.  His  lip  curled 
in  the  slightest  perceptible  manner  as  he  saw  them 
weakening.  Instinctively  he  felt  that  he  was  facing 
threatening  bullies,  and  such  engendered  little  fear 
in  one  who  had  been  reared  in  constant  dangers  and 
had  been  trained  to  look  upon  death  with  little  emo- 
tion. 

Shamefacedly  the  men  returned  the  guns  to  their 
places,  mumbling  something  about  not  caring  to 
quarrel  with  boys,  intimating  to  the  young  chief  that 
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the  deer  was  his  to  do  with  as  he  pleased.  Yet  v/eil 
did  both  lads  know  that  hostility  and  thoughts  of 
retribution  filled  their  minds. 

A  moment  Nipmuk  lingered,  feeling  intuitively 
that  other  events  of  great  import  to  him  and  his 
tribe,  were  about  to  take  place.  Nor  was  he  mis- 
taken. Not  even  changing  his  position  except  it  were 
to  shift  his  weight  on  the  long  rifle,  the  strange  lad 
began  to  speak  in  his  soft,  even  manner : 

"Perhaps  you  have  wondered  who  I  am  and  it  is 
about  time  I  should  inform  you.  My  name  is  Nathan 
Rogers."  Then  at  the  start  this  assertion  caused 
the  traders  he  continued:  "Yes,  you  have  guessed 
it.  I  am  a  son  of  John  Rogers,  the  man  you  are 
supposed  to  serve.  He  sent  me  here  to  look  into  con- 
ditions knowing  you  were  up  to  deviltry.  That  will 
do,"  he  concluded,  and  again  those  cold,  blue  eyes 
emitted  sparks  of  fire.  "Once  have  I  allowed  you  to 
take  up  arms  in  a  threatening  manner.  I  shall  not 
do  so  again." 

Somehow  the  mildness  of  this  youth's  voice  car- 
ried conviction  with  it.  The  traders  sought  no  more 
to  reach  their  arms. 

"I  found,"  he  continued,  "things  in  even  a  worse 
condition  than  we  feared.  Your  services  are  no 
longer  needed.  Here,"  throwing  an  envelope  at  their 
feet,  "I  think  that  will  make  conditions  clear  to  you, 
You  have  a  half  hour  to  gather  what  possessions  be- 
long to  you." 

The  discharged  traders  needed  not  the  time  allot- 
ted them.  Plainly  they  were  anxious  to  rid  the  young 
trader  of  their  company."'  Hastily  they  collected. their 
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few  belongings>  fearing,  though  they  longed  to  do  so, 
to  take  any  of  the  merchandise  belonging  to  their 
employer.  They  felt  that  the  eyes  of  this  strange, 
magnetic  youth  were  on  them  reading  their  very 
thoughts. 

"You  can  get  your  pay,"  said  Nathan,  as  the  trad- 
ers left  the  door,  "by  calling  on  father."  Right  well 
did  he  know  that  their  claims  would  never  be  pre- 
sented. 

After  the  traders  had  left,  Nathan  turned  slowly 
upon  the  two  Indians.  Panther's  eyes  shifted  and 
he  would  not  meet  the  glance  in  those  cold,  blue  orbs, 
but  the  lad  was  pleased  to  note  that  Nipmuk  re- 
turned his  gaze  with  a  look  at  once  proud,  fearless, 
and  free. 

"A  man,  if  an  untamed  one,"  he  thought  heartily 
as  he  stepped  silently  forward  and  extended  his  hand 
to  the  young  chief. 

A  moment  the  Indian  boy  hesitated.  Never  be- 
fore had  he  given  his  hand  to  a  paleface  in  friend- 
ship. Never  had  he  thought  to  do  so ;  but  somehow, 
the  strange  magnetism  of  this  backwoods  youth 
drew  him  forward  until  he  took  the  outstretched 
hand  and  held  it  while  their  eyes  searched  each  oth- 
ers' faces  for  hidden  depths  which  each  felt  but 
could  not  fathom.  The  friendship  pledged  there  in 
that  silent  handclasp  would  endure  so  long  as  the 
strangely  contrasted  pair  should  survive. 

When  their  hands  unclasped  they  realized  they 
were  alone.  Panther  had  taken  advantage  of  their 
interest  in  each  other  and  glided  silently  from  the 
room. 
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"Take  your  deer,"  instructed  Nathan  gently. 
"Your  parents  and  sister  are  likely  to  grow  uneasy 
at  your  absence." 

Then  he  watched  the  strange  savage  youth  shoul- 
der his  prey  and  stalk  proudly  into  the  encircling 
forest. 


Chapter  Three 


THE  MAID  OF  THE  FOREST 

Nathan  found  conditions  at  the  Panther  Creek 
trading  post  even  worse  than  he  had  feared.  In  one 
short  year  the  dishonest  traders  had  ruined  the 
business  and  gained  the  lasting  distrust  of  the  In- 
dians. Nathan  knew  that  this  distrust  was  likely  to 
cost  the  company  more  than  the  loss  of  their  goods, 
But  it  was  his  place  to  build  up  the  business,  and  he 
was  not  one  to  give  up.  Young  as  he  was  difficult 
undertakings  had  been  intrusted  to  him  so  often  and 
had  been  dealt  with  in  such  a  thorough  business* 
like  mar»ner  that  those  who  knew  him  best  playfully 
called  him  the  'Trouble  Man." 

After  examining  the  books  Nathan  turned  to  an 
invoice  of  the  goods.  Several  cases  of  a  villainous 
concoction  v/hich  the  traders  exchanged  to  the  In- 
dians under  the  name  of  whisky  the  lad  destroyed. 
No  liquors  would  reach  the  Indians  through  the 
Panther  Creek  post  so  long  as  he  was  manager. 

Within  a  day  after  the  post  changed  hands  it  bore 
as  neat  an  appearance  as  the  manager  himself.  As 
Nathan  leaned  back  in  a  great,  homemade,  fur-pad- 
ded armchair  and  allowed  his  eyes  to  glance  over 
the  freshly  cleared  room  he  gave  a  sigh  of  content- 
ment.   Dusk  was  falling  over  the  forests.    No  light 
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save  it  were  that  in  the  great  fireplace  burned  in  the 
house.  To  one  of  Nathan's  deep  nature  just  to  sit 
and  think  was  a  great  luxury.  Far  into  the  night 
he  sat  and  dreamed,  lulled  by  the  whistle  of  the  wind, 
the  patter  of  tiny  iee  pellets  against  the  window,  the 
crackling  of  the  great  fire,  and  the  occasional  cry  of 
prowling  beasts  of  prey.  The  wilds  held  no  terrors 
for  him.  On  the  other  hand  they  served  to  soothe 
his  wild,  untamed  nature. 

In  his  idle  moments  his  thoughts  turned  to  Nip- 
muk.  Would  he  ever  see  him  again?  Somehow  he 
knew  that  he  would.  In  fact,  he  half  guessed  that 
the  lad  was  connected  with  the  lodge  of  old  Chetok 
and  determined  to  call  on  the  chief  on  the  morrow. 
His  father  had  told  him  that  the  main  chance  of 
success  lay  in  gaining  the  good  will  of  this  influen- 
tial savage.  'Then,  too,"  thought  Nathan,  "I  must 
have  a  helper,  and  if  I  mistake  not  that  young  ravage 
is  just  quiet  and  uncommunicative  enough  to  prove 
an  agreeable  companion.  He  won't  spoil  the  silence 
of  nature  by  useless  chatter." 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  the  young 
trader  was  on  his  way.  He  knew  the  red  men  well 
enough  to  know  that  they  stirred  about  little  in  the 
forenoon  unless  perhaps  they  were  on  the  warpath, 
which  he  happened  to  know  was  not  now  the  case. 
Too  nearly  sapped  was  the  vitality  of  the  savages  by 
the  scarcity  of  food  to  engage  in  this  their  favorite 
pastime.  Therefore,  any  chance  customer  would  net 
arrive  at  the  post  before  afternoon  and  the  morning 
hours  were  his  to  do  with  as  he  pleased. 

The  sights  and  sounds  of  the  forests  were  not  new 
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to  Nathan.  On  the  other  hand  they  were  the  only 
sights  and  sounds  with  which  he  was  familiar.  Yet 
to  him  they  would  never  grow  old,  and  he  loved  them 
with  all  the  depth  of  his  nature.  Through  times  in- 
numerable he  had  watched  each  busy  little  creature 
as  an  old  friend.  Only  occasionally  did  he  see  a 
squirrel,  and  not  a  single  rabbit.  This  was  one  of 
the  years  in  which  the  rabbits  were  carried  off  by 
disease ;  years  to  be  dreaded  by  all  who  lived  by  the 
direct  hand  of  nature,  whether  the  dependent  ones 
be  beast  or  human.  Deer  would  be  driven  from  the 
country  by  half-famished  beasts  of  prey,  and  even 
men  must  go  constantly  prepared  against  treacher- 
ous attack.  Even  Ireland,  dependent  as  her  numer- 
ous population  is  on  her  crop  of  potatoes,  is  not 
more  dependent  on  that  plant  than  the  denizens  of 
the  wilds  are  on  their  rabbits,  virtually  their  "staff 
of  life."  Therefore,  traveling  in  the  woods  on  such 
an  occasion,  even  when  fully  armed,  was  a  precarious 
undertaking. 

Realizing  this,  Nathan  walked  with  knife  loosed  , 
in  its  sheath  and  long  rifle  clutched  firmly  in  his 
hand. 

Chetok's  camp  was  not  as  Nathan  had  expected 
to  find  it.  Four  miserable  lodges  backed  up  against 
the  shelter  of  a  ledge  of  rock  comprised  the  chief's 
village.  The  rest  of  his  subjects  were  scattered 
about  his  hunting  grounds,  well  knowing  that  a  bet- 
ter chance  for  the  taking  of  game  would  be  theirs 
if  separated.  Lucky  indeed  would  be  the  tribe  if 
all  were  present  at  the  spring  reunion. 

Of  the  four  families  none  of  the  men  seemed  pres- 
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ent  although  the  women  and  children  were  gathered 
about  fires  before  the  lodges  on  which  breakfast 
seemed  to  be  cooking.  This  breakfast  was  the  re- 
maining part  of  Nipmuk's  deer  which  had  been  di- 
vided among  the  four  families  of  the  village.  This 
little  colony  would  survive  the  rigors  of  winter  or 
perish  together. 

Approaching  the  most  portentous  of  these  lodges 
the  trader  came  face  to  face  with  the  girl  Nanita. 
He  had  heard  of  this  maid,  not  only  by  her  connec- 
tion with  the  episode  of  the  preceding  day,  but  also 
from  his  father,  who  had  declared  that  her  influence 
among  the  savages  was  such  as  to  render  her  good- 
will toward  the  post  necessary  to  its  success.  He  had 
expected  to  see  an  Indian  woman  above  the  ordinary. 
Perhaps  she  might  even  be  beautiful.  Often  the 
young  among  the  Irdian  girls  are  beautiful.  A 
beauty,  however,  which  they  rapidly  lose  with  ad- 
vancing years.  The  look,  therefore,  which  he  turneu 
upon  her  was  rather  one  of  disinterest,  though  it- 
changed  in  a  moment  to  almost  open  surprise.  The 
girl,  though  dark,  had  the  regular  features  belonging 
to  the  white  race.  Her  eyes,  when  she  raised  them 
to  his,  were  not  the  color  of  the  Indians'.  They  were 
large,  expressive,  and  gray,  almost  blue.  So  sur- 
prised was  he  that  he  could  not  stammer  out  a  greet- 
ing, but  stood  staring. 

It  was  well  that  the  maid  was  more  composed  than 
he.  With  wild  grace  she  strove  to  rid  him  of  his 
embarrassment. 

"You  are,"  she  questioned  in  English  which  though 
not  perfect  was  just  broken  and  halting  enough  to 
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give  it  charm,  "the  new  trader?" 

At  Nathan's  nod  of  acquiescence  she  continued  : 
"I  have  been  wishing  to  thank  you.  My  brother  is 
not  good  at  expressing  his  thanks,  though  he  feels 
them,  and  he  is  your  friend.  It  seems  strange  that 
Nipmuk  calls  a  pale  face  'friend.'  He  never  did  so 
before.  If  you  are  ever  in  trouble  and  need  friends 
call  on  Nipmuk  and  Nanita.  We  never  forget." 

As  if  embarrassed  at  Nathan's  thanks  she  turned 
to  the  bubbling  kettle  so  he  could  not  look  into  her 
eyes.  After  busying  herself  for  some*  time  she 
turned  to  him  and  asked : 

"Do  you  know  you  stand  in  great  need  of  friends? 
Those  traders  are  powerful.  Some  of  our  people  have 
become  so  degraded  by  their  firewater  that  they 
have  sold  themselves  for  the  white  man's  whisky. 
If  they  could  get  it  no  other  way  they  would  kill. 
Will  not  the  traders  buy  your  life  with  whisky?" 

For  a  moment  after  speaking  Nanita  studied  the 
young  trader's  face.  What  she  saw  satisfied  her. 
Here  was  a  man  beyond  his  years.  A  mighty  war- 
rior whom  none  could  frighten.  Not  a  muscle  of  his 
handsome  young  face  changed.  No  fear  was  written 
in  his  eyes  as  he  returned  her  look.  Slowly  the  maid 
of  the  forest  turned  back  to  her  kettle.  Strange 
thoughts  s-urged  through  her  mind.  She,-  too,  felt 
the  magnetism  of  this  young  trapper  and  r>he  de- 
cided that,  were  she  a  man,  she  would  hesitate  long 
ere  meeting  him  in  combat. 

"May  I  sit  down?"  asked  Nathan,  brushing  the 
snow  from  a  log  near  the  fire.  Then,  without  wait- 
ing for  her  permission,  he  settled  upon  the  log  and 
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laid  his  long  rifle  across  his  lap.  How  well  they  be- 
came each  other,  the  handsome  lad  in  his  spotless 
apparel,  and  the  long  rifle  shining  from  constant 
care!   Nanita  wondered  if  they  were  ever  separated. 

"  'Twould  be  a  pity,"  she  thought,  "if  two  so  ex- 
actly suited  to  each  other  should  part  company  even 
for  a  time." 

For  a  time  no  word  was  spoken.  The  maid  con- 
tinued her  culinary  operations,  while  the  lad  was 
content  to  watch  her,  though  he  was  the  first  to 
break  the  silence. 

"How  is  it,"  he  queried,  "that  I  see  no  men  about 
the  camp  ?  Their  absence  in  the  morning  is  not  us- 
ual." 

"Food,"  replied  the  girl  simply.  "The  red  men  are 
starving.  Even  Chetok,  bowed  down  with  age  as  he 
is  is  on  the  river  with  his  spear,  watching  through 
a  hole  in  the  ice  for  the  wary  pickrel.  This  deer  of 
Nipmuk's  was  the  first  food  taken  in  weeks.  We 
ate  what  we  could  get,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
was  little  enough."  And  the  look  engendered  by  the 
fear  of  starvation  spoke  more  than  her  simple  halt- 
ing words  could  ever  have  done.  A  great  anger  rose 
up  in  Nathan's  heart  as  he  realized  the  magnitude 
of  the  wrong  done  these  people  and  the  company  by 
his  predecessors^ Right  well  did  he  know  that  every 
post  belonging  to  the  company  had  orders  to  prevent 
just  such  a  calamity  as  this.  Little  could  one  blame 
the  impulsive  Nipmuk  for  refusing  to  take  the  hand 
•  ?  the  pale  face  in  friendship. 

"How  strangely  parallel,"  he  thought,  "is  the  re- 
fusal of  this  savage  youth  to  take  the  white  man's 
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hand,  and  that  of  the  noble  Douglas  in  Scott's  Mar- 
mion  When  he  drew  his  cloak  proudly  about  him 
while  he  declared  to  Lord  Marmion  that  'the  hand  of 
Douglas  was  his  own/  refusing  to  clasp  in  friendship 
that  of  the  despoiler  of  his  home." 

Perhaps  the  thought  that  this  strange  white  girl 
was  a  party  to  the  wrong  done  made  it  appear  the 
more  glaring  to  him,  and  the  realization  that  she, 
too,  was  nigh  to  the  brink  of  starvation  struck  pity 
to  his  heart  as  nothing  he  had  experienced  before 
had  ever  done.  Somehow  he  felt  that  this  dark-skin- 
ned maid  was  out  of  her  natural  realm.  Surely  white 
blood  flowed  in  her  veins.  The  thought  entered  his 
head  that  her  appearance  might  be  caused  by  a  dif- 
fusion of  blood  handed  down  by  some  ancient  Ne- 
phite.  Instantly,  however,  the  improbability  of  such 
a  solution  drove  the  thoughts  of  it  from  his  mind. 
After  so  many  generations  that  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  Beautiful  as  she  was,  however,  her  great- 
est charm  was  in  her  halting  though  otherwise 
strangely  perfect  conversation,  so  he  questioned  her 
more  to  hear  her  voice  than  for  the  information 
gained. 

No,  she  had  never  been  to  a  white  settlement ;  the 
only  whites  she  had  ever  known  were  the  traders, 
the  priests,  and  the  nuns  at  the  convent  where  she 
had  attended  school.  Like  Nipmuk,  she  had  hated 
the  pale  face  with  an  intenseness,  only  broken  by  the 
kindness  of  the  young  trader.  She  was  glad  to  find 
out  all  were  not  like  the  ones  she  had  known  before. 

"We  have  many  good  among  our  people/'*  said 
Nathan,  ashamed  of  what  such  representatives  of 
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his  race  as  Nanita  had  met  had  caused  her  to  think. 
"You  have  only  seen  the  worst.  Our  God  is  mighty 
and  good,  and  he  wants  his  people  to  be  good.  Only 
those  who  do  not  know  him  or  believe  in  him  are 
bad.  Many  of  us  believe  in  him."  Then  he  told  her 
of  Jesus  and  the  great  love  that  caused  him  to  die 
for  his  children  on  the  earth. 

That  the  maid  was  interested  shone  in  her  large 
eyes.  "Our  God  is  good,  too,"  she  said.  "He  is  the 
Great  Spirit  that  looks  after  his  people.  He  hears  us 
when  we  talk  to  him.  While  Nipmuk  was  away  I 
went  into  the  forest  and  talked  to  him.  I  know  he 
heard  for*  Nipmuk  came  back  with  the  deer.  The 
white  men  took  it  away.  I  talked  to  the  Great  Spirit 
again.  He  sent  you,  and  Nipmuk  again  returned 
with  the  deer.  Does  your  God  answer  when  you 
talk  to  him?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  assured  Nathan,  "for  your  Great 
Spirit  and  the  God  who  gave  to  the  world  the  life 
of  his  greatest  treasure,  the  gentle  Jesus  who  died 
for  us,  is  the  same.  He  died  for  you,  Nanita,  as  he 
died  for  me,  that  we  might  be  saved  from  the  great 
curse  that  only  his  blood  could  remove." 

The  Indian  maid  stood  with  clasped  hands  and 
glowing  eyes.  "Oh,  I  am  so  glad,  so  glad,"  she  said. 
"I  did  so  want  a  claim  on  that  good,  gentle  Jesus, 
and  I  know  what  you  say  is  true — you  are  good  and 
would  not  lie  to  little  Nanita." 

Nathan  did  not  wait  for  Nipmuk's  return.  He 
must  be  at  the  trading  post  by  noon  so  that  he  might 
t%lze  care  of  chance  customers,  so  leaving  word  with 
Nanita  for  Nipmuk  to  call  at  the  post  as  soon  as 
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possible,  he  went  home  to  think  over  the  strange  ad- 
venture of  the  morning  and  the  Indian  maid  with  the 
eyes  and  features  of  a  white  girl. 


Chapter  Four 

A  PROVIDER  OF  FOOD 

Nathan  had  many  thoughts  to  occupy  his  atten- 
tion as  he  sat  that  night  in  his  great  armchair.  Sit- 
ting at  home  in  his  quiet  little  room  the  strangeness 
of  the  Indian  maid  struck  him  as  it  had  not  done 
before.  Was  Nanita  an  Indian?  Knowing  the  cus- 
tom among  the  red  men  by  which  captive  children 
were  adopted  he  thought  it  more  than  likely  that  no 
Indian  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  maid  of  the 
forests. 

From  this  his  thoughts  turned  to  her  tribe.  They 
were  starving  and  the  work  of  relieving  this  condi- 
tion must  rest  on  him.  To  the  Indians  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  posts  the  company  was  in  a  manner  re- 
sponsible. The  thought  of  the  failure  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  this  respect  angered  him  as  their  dishon- 
esty would  never  have  done.  He  must  get  word  to 
his  father  without  delay.  Supplies  must  be  carried 
to  the  post,  and  loans  made  to  the  Indians.  In  his 
i  experience  with  debts  such  as  these  he  knew  that 
imost  of  them  were  repaid.  Until  such  supplies  ar- 
rived there  would  be  enough,  by  practicing  strict 
(economy,  to  keep  the  country  from  starvation.  As 
Nathan  was  not  one  to  demand  economy  which  he 
liid  not  share,  he  rationed  himself  rigorously. 
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It  was  late  when  the  lad  retired.  When  he  did  so 
it  was  with  the  conviction  that  he  would  see  Nipmuk 
on  the  morrow.  Nor  was  he  mistaken.  The  late 
winter  sun  was  scarcely  an  hour  high  when  the  lithe, 
sinewy  form  of  the  Indian  youth  crossed  the  clearing 
and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  cabin. 

The  greeting  between  the  lads  was  remarkable 
only  for  the  scarcity  of  words.  A  silent  handclasp, 
a  word,  and  the  visitor  was  seated  before  the  crack- 
ling fire.  Then  the  trader  set  silently  about  the 
preparation  of  refreshments  for  the  visitor.  Well 
did  he  know  Indian  nature.  He  would  speak  in  due 
time.  Nothing  would  impress  the  savage  youth  so 
much  as  his  apparent  indifference.  Nor  did  Nipmuk 
appear  surprised  at  his  silence.  The  paleface  youth 
was  wise  beyond  his  years.  He  did  not  talk  where 
silence  was  better.  In  due  time  he  would  make  his 
wishes  known.  Then  apparently  oblivious  to  all  else 
he  sat  gazing  into  the  depth  of  the  fire  as  if  search- 
ing in  it  for  messages  from  the  Great  Spirit  of  him 
and  his  fathers.  Noting  his  apparent  indifference 
to  the  food  when  he  felt  sure  Nipmuk  was  in  all  but 
a  famished  condition,  the  trader  was  struck  with  re- 
newed admiration  for  the  young  chief.  Such  self- 
control  spoke  well  for  the  manhood  back  of  the  mask 
of  indifference.  Nor  was  this  admiration  diminished 
when  the  visitor,  on  being  invited  to  partake  of  the 
food,  rnade  a  motion  as  if  to  push  it  from  him. 

"No,"  he  said,  "my  people  are  dying  in  their  wig- 
wams, Chetok,  my  father,  and  Wamba,  my  mother, 
are  eld  and  bowed  down  with  years.  They  not  stand 
hunger  like  young  warrior.  Ranita  young  and  tender; 
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she  shrivel  like  the  tender  plant  when  the  north 
winds  touch  it  with  icy  breath.  Nipmuk  no  eat.  He 
carry  the  food  his  friend  offer  to  his  people."  And 
^it  was  not  until  he  had  received  assurance  of  provis- 
ion for  his  people  that  the  young  chief  would  touch 
the  food  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need. 

While  the  visitor  was  eating  silence  again  fell  on 
the  table  to  be  broken  only  when  he  had  finished, 
by  Nathan,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  entirely 
the  conversation  of  a  moment  before. 

"Well,"  he  said  simply,  "you  have  come." 

"My  brother  called,"  said  Nipmuk,  "his  friend  an- 
swered. You  serve  me — I  now*  your  servant." 

"Not  my  servant,"  corrected  Nathan,  "my  brother. 
I  called  you  because  I  was  in  need  of  your  help.  You 
need  food;  I  need  help.   Will  you  come?" 

This  Indian  lad  needed  food  as  he  had  never  felt 
;he  want  of  it  before,  yet 'his  face  remained  passive 
md  he  showed  no  eagerness  as  he  made  reply : 

"My  brother  calls — I  come.  Yet  there  is  Chetok, 
my  father,  Wamba,  my  mother,  and  Nanita,  my  sis- 
ter. Nipmuk  cannot  leave  them.  Chetok  too  old  to 
hunt  the  deer.   What  I  do?" 

"I  have  thought  of  that,"  replied  Nathan.  "We 
must  build  them  a  cabin  near  the  post,  but  not  until 
we  make  a  trip  to  the  settlement.  You  and  I  go  there, 
Nipmuk,  for  supplies ;  your  father,  mother,  and  sis- 
ter tend  the  post  till  we  return.  Will  you  go  ?" 

"I  go,"  said  Nipmuk  simply. 

"You  know  the  dangers  of  a  trip  with  supply  mules 
in  this  time  of  famine,"  admonished  Nathan.  "We 
may  never  return." 
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"I  go,"  repeated  Nipmuk. 

"'Good  I"  exclaimed  the  young  trader.  "As  there  is 
need  of  haste  you  had  better  start  immediately  for  . 
your  family.    I  will  have  everything  in  readiness 
against  your  return/' 

"I  go/7  replied  Nipmuk  simply,  rising  and  fasten- 
ing his  hunting  jacket  more  closely  about  his  sinewy 
form.  i4It  long  since  I  hear  the  pretty  voice  of  Na- 
nita  as  she  sing.  She  not  happy  now.  Nipmuk  not 
hear  her  sing  for  many  moon.  Lie  tell  her  wkr/t  my 
brother  say.  She  happy  then — she  sing.  Maybe  the 
Great  Spirit  smile  when  he  hear  her  sing.  Maybe 
rabbit  return  to  burrow — bear  to  thicket — and  deer 
to  runway." 

This  speech  reminded  Nathan  of  a  duty  he  came 
nearly  forgetting,  and  he  ^topped  the  Indian  youth 
with  a  gesture.  Then,  as  one  long  accustomed  to  out- 
fitting he  began  the  selection  of  a  well-chosen  outfit. 
"There's  a  pack,  Nipmuk,"  he  directed.  "Fill  it,  and 
perhaps  the  sight  of  supplies  will  help  the  little  Ma- 
nila to  sing.  Give  your  family  a  good  meal  before 
they  start  to  the  post.  No  doubt  they  feel  the  need 
of  it.  The  balance  will  be  but  the  beginning  of  a 
loan  I  am  willing  to  gr^nt  your  father's  people.  Tell 
them  that  Rogers  &  Company  are  again  running  the 
Panther  Creek  Tost.  That  means  that  its  Indians 
are  no  longer  threatened  with  starvation." 

Perhaps  not  more  than  a  half  dozen  times  in  the 
life  of  the  average  red  mm  does  he  act  on  impulse. 
If  anything  Nipmuk  was  less  impulsive  than  the  av- 
erage Indian,  but  the  distress  of  his  people,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  his  father,  mother,  and  sister,  Na- 
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nita,  had  been  terribly  real  to  him.  A  moment  he 
stood  undecided,  searching-  the  trader's  face,  the  next 
he  stepped  swiftly  forward  and  extended  a  hand 
which  Nathan  knew  was  given  in  utmost  sincerity. 

The  handclasp  there  in  that  little  trading  post  was 
deep  as  it  was  silent.  No  word  was  spoken  or  one 
needed.  As  they  parted  it  was  with  the  knowledge 
that  something  new  and  worth  while  had  entered 
into  the  life  of  each. 

"What  a  companion  for  any  undertaking  !"  ex- 
claimed Nathan  as  he  watched  the  sinewy  form  of 
his  new  friend  glide  across  the  clearing  and  enter 
the  woods.  "With  such  a  friend  I  would  attempt 
any  enterprise." 

They  would  return  safely  with  their  load  of  sup- 
plies. Scarcely  a  flicker  of  doubt  assailed  him  as  he 
contemplated  what  the  bravest  would  count  a  dan- 
gerous undertaking.  With  joy,  therefore,  and  not 
misgivings,  he  filled  powder. horn  and  bullet  pouch, 
recleaned  a  rifle  already  spotlessly  clean,  examined 
carefully  the  soles  of  his  moccasins,  placed  a  few 
light  but  necessary  articles  in  his  pack,  and  turned 
to  place  the  post  in  as  good  order  as  possible  for  the 
new  managers. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Nipmuk  and  his 
family  arrived  at  the  Panther  Creek  Trading  Post. 
Though  the  older  Indians  and  Nipmuk  said  little,  Na- 
nita  could  not  keep  the  joy  of  their  changed  condi- 
tion from  shining  in  her  eyes.  Once  a  few  notes  of 
a  wild,  chanting  Indian  song  burst  from  her  lips  to 
be  smothered  a  moment  later  remembering  that  she 
was  not  alone. 
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"She  young,"  apologized  Chetok.  Despite  himsei: 
pride  shone  in  his  eyes.  Whatever  the  maid  was  t< 
him  there  was  no  doubt  in  Nathan's  mind  that  the 
old  red  man  loved  her. 

The  family  showed  little  concern  over  the  intended 
journey  of  the  two  young*  men.  Plainly  they  con- 
sidered the  pair  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

That  was  a  busy  night  for  the  company  at  the 
trading  post.  Nanita  insisted  on  helping  with  the 
supper  and  the  youth  was  surprised  at  her  efficiency 
Though  such  cooking  as  he  did  was  new  to  her,  she 
showed  a  remarkable  ability  to  learn. 

By  the  time  supper  was  over,  skin  partitions  ar 
ranged,  and  all  in  readiness  for  the  night  it  wal 
time  for  them  to  retire,  therefore  little  time  wai- 
spent  in  conversation. 

The  sun  was  hot  yet  above  the  eastern  hills  wlrr 
the  two  youths,  one  of  the  dark  skin  and  eyes  03 
Laman,  the  other  of  the  lighter  complection  of  the 
Gentile,  stood  ready  for  the  journey  to  the  settle- 
ment. Carefully  did  they  overhaul  their  weapors. 
making  certainty  more  certain. 

"Would  you  not  rather  have  a  rifle,  Nipmukt* 
asked  Nathan.  "There  is  an  extra  one  at  the  post  il 
you  care  for  it." 

"Bow  and  arrow  better  for  Indian,"  said  Nipmulfc 
"For  wiiite  man  rifle  better.  Bow  and  arrow  not  am: 
for  pale  face." 

Nathan  smiled.  "Let  me  see  your  bow,  Niprnuk/ 
he  requested. 

Silently  the  dusky  youth  proffered  his  weapon 
Selecting  a  shaft,  Nathan  stepped  to  the  door.  Mi 
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ie  did  so  there  was  a  whirr  of  wings.  Four  pheas- 
ants alighted  on  the  outstretched  branches  of  a 
nighty  pine.  Plainly  was  the  dark  mass  of  their 
todies  outlined  against  the  lightening  eastern  sky. 
Nathan  was  surprised.  Through  most  years  this 
}ird  was  fairly  plentiful,  but  these  wers  the  first  he 
lad  seen  for  nearly  a  year.  Yet,  surprised  as  he  was 
le  acted  with  speed  and  precision. 

'Three  more  shafts,  Nipmuk,  quick!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

In  his  eagerness  at  the  sight  of  the  game  the  Li- 
lian had  forgotten  that  the  bow  was  not  the  white 
man's  weapon.  Used  as  he  was  to  the  bow  he  was 
surprised  at  the  rapid  twang  of  the  thong.  When 
Nathan  handed  the  weapon  back  to  the  owner  four 
pheasants  lay  fluttering  upon  the  snow.  Exclama- 
tions of  amazement  escaped  the  Indians.  Proficiant 
as  Nipmuk  was  with  the  bow  the  feat  he"  had  wit- 
nessed was  well-nigh  beyond  him.  Yet  he  was  not 
surprised.  Somehow  this  white  youth  was  one  who 
wouM  be  expected  to  accomplish  the  impossible. 

"Fresh  meat  for  the  larder,  Nanita,"  said  Nathan 
as  he  returned  the  bow  to  Nipmuk.  "No  doubt  it 
will  prove  a  welcome  addition  to  a  scanty  stock  of 
provisions." 

"Our  Great  Spirit,  Jesus,  still  watches  over  us/' 
said  Nanita.  "Perhaps  he  will  even  yet  send  the 
rabbits  back  to  their  burrows  even  as  he  has  sent 
the  pheasants  to  the  tree  tops." 

Nathan  was  pleased  with  her  childlike  faith.  Too 
few  there  were  in  the  world  who  believed  or  had  faith 
in  a  Father  who  heard  and  answered  prayers.  *  That 
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this  wild,  uneducated  maid  of  the  forest  should  show 
a  faith  greater  than  scholars  who  had  daily  access 
to  the  Bible  might  well  astound  him. 

At  the  edge  of  the  clearing  Nathan  turned  and 
looked  back  to  where  a  girlish,  deerskin-clad  figure 
stood  watching  them  from  the  doorway.  A  moment 
later  their  forms  were  swallowed  up  by  the  gloom  of 
the  encircling  forests.  , 


*        Chapter  Five 

Mcpherson  and  his  fighting  irishmen 

An  enemy  lurking  in  the  forests  must  have  a  quick, 
sharp  eye  to  to  see  the  two  lythe,  sinewy  forms  that 
glided  eastward  from  Panther  Creek  P^st  one  morn 
ing  in  early  December.  They  were  on  a  dangerous 
mission;  not  so  much  because  of  hostile  Indians  as 
because  of  famine.  In  the  woods  on  such  a  year  vs 
this  a  man  .might  be  killed  for  a  meal.  Then,  too,  all 
denizens  of  the  wild  were  in  a  famished  condition 
and  must  be  guarded  against  constantly.  Into  such 
a  state  are  the  woods  converted  when  the  rabbits 
are  carried  away  by  disease. 

The  boys  were  out  for -business,  not  pleasure,  and 
strained  every  nerve  on  covering  distance.  Silently 
as  shadows  they  glided  on  their  way.  The  rivers 
were  frozen,  so  even  these  barriers  to  travel  did  not 
delay  them.  Slowly  the  sun  Crept  upward.  The  noon 
hour  was  reached,  and  the  fiery  orb,  dulled  and  mod- 
erated by  the  great  slant  of  its  rays,  began  its  west- 
ward descent.  Still  onward  they  sped.  Only  once 
during  the  day  did  they  stop  to  talk.  This  was  when 
Nathan  said:        .  • 

"How  about  dinner?  Nipmuk,  Are  you  getting 
hungry  ?" 

The  Indian  lad  looked  surprised.    "Me  eat  to- 
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flight,"  he  answered  simply,  "Then  sleep.  The  fool- 
ish rabbit,  the  fat  porcupine,  fill  themselves— get 
lazy,  and  are  caught  by  the  wolf.  You  eat— Nipmuk 
"Good  !"  exclaimed  Nathan  well  pleased.  "We  will 
be  on  our  way,"  and  he  led  the  march  forward.  He 
had  learned  the  lesson  taught  by  the  Indians  that  the 
midday  meal  could  be  dispensed  with  to  their 
own  good  where  clearness  of  mind  is  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Thus  hour  after  hour  they  sped  onward.  They 
could  have  reached  the  fort  by  following  the  river, 
but  the  irregularity  of  its  course  would  make  the 
distance  much  longer,  thus  more  than  overcoming 
in  miles  the  advantage  it  offered  in  easy  going. 
Therefore,  the  travelers  left  the  white,  snow-covered 
ribbon  which  marked  its  course  and  plunged  into  the 
forests  bordering  its  banks. 

The  sun  was  but  half  way  in  its  descent  toward 
the  western  horizon  when  they  entered  the  hill  coun- 
try. Here  the  trail  became  rocky  and  difficult,  but 
the  lads,  accustomed  to  travel,  knew  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  each  favorable  aspect  in  nature  and 
pushed  tirelessly  on.  So  exceedingly  swift  had  been 
their  progress,  the  young  trader  began  to  entertain 
hope  that  he  would  establish  a  record  for  speed  on 
this  particular  trail 

With  the  exception  of  two  a*  three  skulking  mink, 
animals  which  seemed  able  to  find  a  living  where 
there  was  apparently  naught  on  which  to  live,  they 
saw  no  living  creature.  Once,  indeed,  they  crossed 
the  imrristakable  spoor  of  the  lordly  moose,  and  the 
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young  chief  with  the  remembrance  of  what  that 
sight  would  have  meant  to  him  and  his  but  a  few 
short  days  before,  paused  with  nostrils  dilated.  Bom 
hunter  that  he  was,  even  in  time  of  plenty  the  temp- 
tation to  trail  the  moose  would  have  proven  well-nigh 
irresistable.  Therefore,  it  was  but  sheer  force  of  will 
that  enabled  him  to  tear  himself  away  and  follow 
Nathan  who  was  speeding,  onward  after  a  single 
glance  at  the  trail. 

Darkness  was  just  settling  over  the  forests  when 
Nathan  halted  for  a  moment,  searched  the  vicinity 
for  landmarks,  turned  to  his  companion,  and  said : 

"Nipmuk,  our  progress  has  been  even  more  rapid 
than  I  dared  hope.  About  two  miles  further  on  lies 
Granite  Cliff  with  its  cavern.  It  may  be  occupied, 
but  if  it  isn't,  it  would  sure  make  a  fine  camping 
place.  It  will  be  dark  traveling,  but  I  know  the  trail 
just  as  well  as  if  it  lay  over  a  well-beaten  highway. 
Do  you  think  we  could  make  it?" 

"Ugh !  We  make  urn,"  replied  his  companion,  and 
stood  waiting  for  the  white  lad  to  lead  the  way. 

"We  sure  will,"  agreed  Nathan,  and  again  they 
were  pushing  onward  into  the  night,  Nathan  once 
more  congratulating  himself  on  the  securing  of  such 
a  companion. 

That  night  the  boys  spent  in  the  cave  with  wrhich 
Nathan  was  familiar.  Lucky  was  it  for  them  that 
they  did  so,  for  now  they  could  build  a  fire  with  no 
danger  of  its  gleam  attracting  unwelcome  visitors. 
Once  or  twice  during  the  night  they  saw  the  glow  of 
eyes  as  some  animal  entered  the  cave  and  gazed  at 
the  terrifying  fire.    Such  events,  however,  did 
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alarm  them.  A  fire  was  the  only  protection  needed 
against  the  denizens  of  the  wild.  If  they  had  as  lit- 
tle trouble  with  Indians  and  renegade  whites  they 
would  count  themselves  fortunate. 

Nathan  found  in  Nipmuk  a  companion  to  his  lik- 
ing— brave,  hardy,  skillful,  silent — talking  only  when 
his  .friend  was  in  the  mood  for  talking  and  then  say- 
ing such  things  as  were  directly  to  the  point.  The 
young  trader  was  truly  thankful  that  chance  had 
sent  him  this  youth  for  a  friend  instead  of  some 
chattering  white  who  would  allow  no  time  for 
thought.  He  questioned  him  much  concerning  the 
doings  of  his  family  and  tribe,  and  the  condition  of 
the  trading  post  prior  to  his  coming,  gaining  much 
information  of  value. 

On  one  subject  alone  was  the  Indian  iad  uncom- 
municative. That  was  in  regard  to  his  sister,  Na- 
nita.  On  being  questioned  about  her  he  became  al- 
most sullen.  Plainly  he  resented  the  white  lad's  cur- 
iosity so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  What  was  the 
reason  ?  Did  he  fear  that  Nathan,  like  the  renegade 
traders  of  the  post,  sought  information,  because  of 
evil  designs  harbored  against  the  sweet-faced  girl? 
Hardly  that,  for  he  must  easily  see  that  the  white 
lad  was  the  personification  of  manhood.  Such  re- 
serve only  made  him  the  more  interested  in  the 
strange  Indian  girl  who  had  the  eyes  and  features 
of  the  whites; 

"Well."  lie  thought  as  he  lay  on  his  improvised 
couch,  "I'll  learn  more  of  her  history  if  such  a  thing 
is  possible.   I'll  wager  it  is  an  interesting  one."  Bu 
he  questioned  Nipmuk  no  more  on  that  subject.  Well 
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did  he  know  that  he  would  learn  nfore  by  feigning 
indifference. 

Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  did  the  strangely- 
mated  pair  glide  forward.  It  was  on  the  evening  of 
the  fourth  day  that  they  presented  themselves  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Rogers  Fur  Company.  They  had 
covered  in'  four  days  a  journey  which  had  hitherto 
taken  five  and  a  half.  The  eyes  of  the  elder  Rogers 
sparkled  with  pleasure  as  he  heard  of  this  feat  and 
looked  upon  the  strong,  well-knit  form  of  his  son. 
In  his  day  he  had  counted  himself  the  equal  of  any 
of  the  frontiersmen,  yet  he  .would  have  to  admit  that 
his  son,  still  under  twenty,  was  a  man  in  strength 
and  hardihood  such  as  he  had  never  been. 

Not  long  did  Nathan  tarry  at  headquarters.  His 
Indians  were  in  a  starving  condition  and  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  get  supplies  to  the  post  as  soon 
as  possible. 

"We're  in  luck,  Nathan,"  exulted  his  father,  on  the 
morning  on  which  the  train  of  pack  mules  stood  load- 
ed before  the  door  of  the  home  store.  "McPherson 
with  his  logging  crew  is  here  from  No.  7.  Came 
down  after  a  load  of  supplies.  I'll  send  them  along 
with  you." 

A  great  load  slipped  from  Nathan's  shoulders. 
With  such  help  stealth  would  no  longer  be  necessary. 
Strong  must  be  the  band  of  Indians  or  desparadoes 
who  would  attack  Pat  McPherson  and  his  band  of 
fighting  Irishmen,  who  liked  nothing  better  than  a 
"ruction"  as  they  called  it.  Though  only  nine  in 
number  they  were  well  trained,  thorough,  and  effici- 
ent woodsmen,  the  terror  of  evildoers,  white  and  red 
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alike. 

Though  they  knew  right  well  that  each  towering 
rock,  each  friendly  hummock,  or  giant  tree  trunk 
might  hide  its  skulking,  stealthy  fee,  eager  for  mur- 
der and  plunder,  this  Irish  logging  crew  never  hesi- 
tated. Dangers  they  invited  rather  that!  rejected, 
and  in  contemplating  any  undertaking  their  only  res- 
ervation was  that  it  be  honest,  clean,  and  honorable. 

A  train  of  twelve  pack  mules,  each  loaded  to  its 
capacity,  left  headquarters  on  the  second  morning 
after  the  two  silent  figures  glided  to  the  door  of  the 
Rogers  Fur  Company.  Nipmuk  left  the  post  with  a 
higher  opinion  of  the  white  race  than  he  had  hitherto 
entertained.  Not  only  had  Ije  been  treated  with  re- 
spect, but  he  was  taken  into  the  Rogers-  home  and 
treated  as  an  honored  guest.  McPherson  and  his 
band  in  no  wise  served  to  lessen  this  esteem..  Though 
they  were  noisy,  boistrous,  and  full  of  pranks,  which 
the  young  Indian  considered  childish  in  the  extreme, 
they  were  brave  and  bravery,  to  an  Indian,  covers  a 
multitude  of  -  sins.  But  once  on  the  journey  were 
they  called  upon  to  show  their  bravery,  but  when  it 
came  the  change  from  jocularity  to  stern  resolve 
seemed  to  transf  orm  the  logging  boss  and  his  men. 

The  caravan  was  crossing  a  little  clearing  -  when 
they  were  confronted  by  a  hunting  party  of  perhaps 
twenty  Indians,  who  opened  out  fan-shaped,  as  if  to 
allow  of  no  possibility  for  this  rich  prize  to  escape 
them.  Quick  as  a  flash  the  trained  mind  of  Mc- 
pherson took  in  the  situation  and  resolved  on  his 
course  of  action.  The  pack  mules,  fortunately  for 
them,  were  ju«*  fhen  grouped  in  the  center. 
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"Boys,"  cried  Pat,  and  his  voice  boomed  out  like 
a.  trumpet,  "we  don't  stand  half  a  show  here.  You, 
Regan  and  Sulivan,  to  the  rear;  Murphy  and  Mc-  * 
Fadden  cover  the  right  and  Owen  and  McManus  the 
left,  the  rest  follow  me.  We're  goin'  through  'em 
and  to  the  shelter  of  yonder  forest,  and  God  help  the 
Injun  as  interferes.  Don't  open  the  fight,  for  we  want 
to  avoid  that  if  possible.  It  never  has  been  said  of 
Pat  McPherson  that  he  shed  blood  when  it  could  be 
avoided.  But  if  they  start  something  we'll  finish  it. 
You  know  what  to  do.  All  ready  ?  All  right,  then — 
ahead  and  down  the  first  Injun  as  draws  string  or 
raises  a  gun  to  his  shoulder." 

At  his  word  the  little  band  moved  sternly  forward. 
No  hint  of  boistercusness  or  braggadocio  was  now 
discernible  among  them,  and  plainly  was  it  evident 
that  wild  scenes  would  be  enacted  in  that  little  clear- 
ing did  the  foe  attempt  molestation.  Though  Mc- 
Pherson had  purposely  left  the  two  lads  out  of  his 
reckoning,  prefering  to  rely  on  those  whose  metal  he 
had  seen  proven,  an  exclamation  of  admiration  es- 
caped his  lips  as  he  noted  the  steady,  determined 
manner  in  which  the  two  fell  into  step  well  in  the  - 
van  of  the  experienced  woodsmen.  Plainly  should  an 
encounter  take  place  they  would  bear  no  inconspicu- 
ous part.  Hitherto  the  noisy  lumbermen  had  held 
rather  a  slighting  opinion  of  che  youthful  trader  and 
his  Indian  friend.  Henceforward  they  would  be  con- 
sidered the  equal  of  the  best  scout  among  them.  Ac- 
tion in  the  time  of  danger  is  the  one  thing  above  all 
others  by  which  a  Trontiersman  is  judged. 

A  moment  did  the  Indians  look  upon  the  band  of 
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sternly  advancing  frontiersmen  ere  they  wheeled  and 
dashed  into  the  forest.  Intuitively  they  knew  that 
the  toll  that  would  be  levied  from  their  band  would 
render  an  encounter  inadvisable. 

A  few  grumbling  remarks  from  some  of  the  more 
hot-blooded  among  the  Irishmen  showed  their  dis- 
gust at  the  Indians'  evasion  of  battle.  Nathan,  how- 
ever, was  well  pleased  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken. 
Averse  was  he  to  the  shedding  of  blood  under  any 
circumstances. 

The  journey  back  to  the  post  necessarily  consumed 
more  time  than  the  trip  to  headquarters.  The  pack 
mules,  of  course,  were  of  more  or  less  bother  and 
caused  many  annoying  delays,  Nevertheless,  the  es- 
cort was  well  pleased  with  their  success  when  mid- 
afternoon  of  the  sixth  day  brought  them  into  the 
clearing  before  Panther  Creek  Post. 

Nathan  was  more  than  pleased  with  conditions  as 
he  found  them  at  the  post  on  his  return.  Seemingly 
the  business  had  been  transacted  as  well  as  it  could 
have  been  with  him  present.  It  developed  that  Na  - 
nita  could  write  neatly,  that  she  had  a  smattering  of 
practical  bookkeeping,  and  had  kept  strict  account  of 
every  business  transaction.  To  the  young  trader's 
seeming  surprise  at  her  efficiency  old  Chelok  ex- 
plained : 

"Nanita  heap  smart.  She  chief's  papoose.  She 
go  to  mission  school — learn  white  man's  signs  " 

McPherson  and  his  crew  of  fighting  Irishmen 
stayed  at  the  post  until  the  following  morning.  Little 
Nanita  looked  upon  them  and  their  pranks  with  eyes 
big  with  wonder.    It  was  a  sight  such  as  she  had 
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never  seen  before.  Old  Chetok,  however,  eyed  them 
\fith  unconcealed  disdain. 

"Heap  no  good,"  declared  he,  as  on  the  following 
morning  the  lumbermen  drove  the  pack  mules  from 
the  clearing  and  headed  them  for  headquarters. 
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Chapter  Six 

NANITA'S  DREAM 

After  McPherson  and  his  crew  had  left  the  clear- 
ing, Nathan  gave  his  full  attention  to  the  business 
of  the  post,  while  momentarily  his  surprise  grew  at 
the  neat  and  thorough  manner  in  which  Nani*a  had 
kept  the  books.  Indeed,  this  entire  Indian  family 
seemed  due  to  prove  invaluable. 

According  to  Nathan's  instructions  the  worthy 
among  the  Indians  were  given  credit.  Here  old  Che- 
tok  proved  his  value.  He  knew  personally  the  his- 
tory and  standing  of  every  member  of  the  tribe,  and 
those  in  the  habit  of  "beating  their  bills"  had  little 
hopes  of  repeating  the  offense  so  long  as  he  was  in 
charge.  Even  here,  however,  the  unworthy  were 
given  a  chance  to  earn  food,  for  the  young  trader 
would  not  willingly  see  them  suffer.  Several  log 
buildmgs  had  to  be  constructed ;  among  them  a  home 
for  Chetok  and  his  family.  Therefore,  the  young 
manager  left  word  with  Chetok  that  he  was  to  offer 
those  who  were  refused  credit,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  not,  work  on  this  construction.  Even  now,  as 
he  and  Nanita  busied  themselves  about  the  interior 
of  the  post,  looking  over  the  books  or  arranging  tags 
and  labels,  the  industrious  ring  of  axes  and  crash  of 
falling  trees  from  the  encircling  forest  proclaimed 
the  fact  that  work  was  in  progress,  and  the  Indians, 
driven  to  it  by  the  fear  of  starvation,  were  accepting 
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work  from  the  young  trader.  This  fact  alone  pro- 
claimed the  gravity  of  their  condition.  A  few,  of 
course,  among  them  were  industrious,  but  by  far  the 
majority  would  work  only  when  driven  to  it  by 
starvation. 

"A  mighty  undertaking,"  mused  Nathan,  a  far- 
away look  in  his  eyes.  "If  I  didn't  know  £hat  God 
had  so  designed  I  would  think  that  the  making  of 
this  indolent  hoard  into  a  delightsome  people  was  an 
impossible  task.  Why,  that  one  statement  would 
prove  to  ray  mind  that  Joseph  Smith  was  not  a  fraud. 
No  man  wtTo  understood  Indian  nature  would  say 
anything  like  that  on  his  own  responsibility.  But 
then,  under  a  curse  and  with  Jehovah's  Spirit  taken 
from  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  civilization  has 
been  retarded  rather  than  advanced.  Then  turning 
to  the  girl  he  continued : 

"Nanita,  do  you  know  I  almost  envy  your  people 
when  I  read  of  the  blessings  in  store  for  them  ?  Isn't 
it  wonderful  the  way  God  has  watched  over  them 
and  even  in  their  downfall  remembered  the  promises 
made  to  Joseph,  Lehi,  Nephi,  and  others  of  their  an- 
cestors?" 

"It  is,  indeed,"  agreed  Nanita,  "and  ever  since  you 
talked  to  me  at  the  lodge  on  that  day  when  I  first 
saw  you,  only  a  few  days  ago,  though  it  seems  an 
age,  I  have  longed  for  a  chance  to  aid  in  the  enlight- 
enment of  my  people.  But  have  I  kept  the  books 
well?"    and  her  looks  showed  the  eagerness  with 
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ity.   Where  did  you  learn  it,  anyway?" 

A  flush*  of  pleasure  overspread  the  maid's  dark 
face.  Not  often  in  her  life  had  she  received  praise 
and  it  sounded  sweet  to  her.  "I  went  to  school/'  she 
answered  modestly,  "and  I've  always  liked  this  kind 
of  work/' 

They  were  alone.  The  rest  of  the  family  were 
either  out-of-doors  or  in  the  compartment  used  as 
the  living  room.  This  was  the  opportunity  for  ques- 
tioning this  maid  for  which  Nathan  had  been  wait- 
ing. 

"Nanita,"  said  he,  "can  you  remember  when  this 
was  not  a  part  of  your  life  ?  Sure;/  you  can  see  that 
you  are  different  from  those  with  whom  you  live." 
.  A  puzzled  look  came  into  her  face.  "No,"  she  an- 
swered slowly.  "I  think  I've  lived  with  Chetok  ail 
my  life.  He  says  I'm  his  daughter,  and  I've  always 
thought  I  was.  I  have  thought  myself  naughty  be- 
cause of  the  strange  longings  for  something  differ- 
ent which  would  persist  in  coming  into  my  mind. 
Once,  years  ago,  I  had  a  strange  dream.  That  dream 
has  caused  me  much  sorrow  and  longing  as  well  as 
hope  and  happiness.  I  dreamed  I  was  a  little  girl, 
and  that  a  beautiful  woman,  with  yellow  hair  and 
large,  loving  blue  eyes  was  tucking  me  into  the  whit- 
est of  beds — " 

i  She  paused  and  the  world  of  longing  in  her  eyes 
^caused  the  lad's  heart  to  go  out  in  deepest  sympathy. 
p'Tin  glad  you  told  me  this,  Nanita,"  he  said.  "It 
confirms  what  I  have  already  suspected.  Be  sure 
-there  is  something  in.  that  dream.  Can  you  remem- 
ber the  exact  day  it  occurred?" 
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"No — "  she  again  hesitated,  "that  is  the  queer 
part  of  it.  Sometimes  the  dream  seems  as  if  it  were 
here  before  me — that  it  always  was  and  that  I  came 
to  it." 

Nathan  nodded.  "I  understand/'  he  said.  "Just 
keep  on  thinking  your  dream  little  girl.  Some  day 
it  will  be  verified.  There  has  been  a  yellow-haired, 
blue-eyed  woman  connected  with  your  life  and  God 
willing  there  will  be  one  again.' ' 

Nanita  was  puzzled.  "What  do  you  mean?"  she 
queried.   But  Nathan  changed  the  subject. 

"I  would  like,"  he  said,  "to  have  you  work  for  the 
company.  Nipmuk  and  myself  will  have  all  we  can 
do  on  the  outside.  With  all  of  this  building  and  the 
reestablishing  of  our  relations  with  the  Indians  we 
will  have  all  we  can  do.  What  do  you  think  about 
it?" 

Her  eyes  sparkled.  "Oh,  I  would  like  to  so  much," 
she  said.  "I  was  hoping  that  you  would  let  me  do 
this  work,  though  'most  sure  you  wouldn't." 

"But  I  will,"  he  answered,  "and  glad  to  have  you. 
Then  the  money  you  can  earn  will  send  you  to  school 
where  you  can  learn  of  all  the  wonderful  things  of 
which  you  dream." 

"Money!"  mused  Nanita.  "I  didn't  think  of 
money.   The  work  was  what  I  wanted." 

"I  know,"  smiled  Nathan,  "but  the  money  will  un- 
lock the  doors  of  that  mystic  future  and  connect  it 
with  that  still  more  mystic  past.  Somehow,  Nanita, 
I  feel  prophetic  to-day  and  see  a  great  future  open- 
ing up  before  you.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  wonderful  thing 
if  that  Jesus  who  died  for  us  should  have  a  work  for 
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you  to  do— a  work  in  which  you  might  carry  his  mes- 
sage to  those  hungering  for  it?" 

A  light  on  the  dark,  intelligent  face  was  his  an- 
swer. It  needed  not  the  confirmation  of  fingers 
which  clasped  each  other  or  fumbled  with  the  bead 
work  on  her  dress  in  her  eagerness  or  her  words: 
"Oh,  if  1  only  could  I  If  I  only  could !"  Then  she  con- 
tinued: "I  believe  in  your  God — that  he  is  also  the 
Great  Spirit  of  my  people ;  but  Chetok,  my .  father, 
was  angry  when  I  told  him  about  Jesus.    lie  said 

that  the  Great  Spirit  was  mightier  than  any  God-  - 

that  he  hated  the  pale  face  God  and  would  sometime? 
destroy  him.  I  was  afraid  to  toil  him  more  he  was 
so  angry." 

From  this  their  thoughts  turned  to  other  subjects 
incident  to  the  work  before  them. 

"You  are  an  employe  of  the  company  now,  Na- 
nita,"  said  Nathan,  "and  I'll  give  you  a  start  in  ycur 
duties." 

Then  the  work  of  unpacking,  labeling,  sorting,  and 
storing  the  great  stock  of  supplies  .commenced.  Each 
article  had  to  be  listed  in  the  great  stock  book  and 
this  duty  fell  to  the  girl  She  was  in  her  element  and 
so  much  did  she  seem  to  enjoy  it  the  young  frsder 
delighted  to  watch  her  at  her  work. 

The  eld  trading  post  bore  a  pleasant  appearance 
that  winter  day.  The  great  bundles  and  boxes  of 
supplies  stacked  against  the  wall  or  littering  the 
floor,  the  bright  fire  in  the  open  fireplace,  the  furs 
tacked  to  the  walls  or  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
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once  interesting  and  appealing. 

For  hours  at  a  time  the  scratching  of  pen,  sound 
of  hammer,  and  rustle  and  jam  of  supplies  being 
moved,  together  with  the  voice  of  Nathan  as  he 
called  instructions  and  prices  to  the  girl  at  the  desk 
were  the  only  sounds  to  foe  heard  in  the  room.  So 
interested  and  busy  were  they  that  the  noon  hour 
came  before  they  were  aware. 

"Do  you  like  your  work?"  asked  Nathan  as  he  bus- 
ied himself  about  the  preparations  of  the  noonday 
meal.  He  still  kept  the  post  of  head  cook,  though 
Nanita  had  expsessed  her  determination  of  filling  the 
position  as  soon  as  she  had  learned  more  about  the 
work. 

"Like  it,"  she  breathed,  "I  never  was  so  happy  in 
my  life." 

While  they  worked  the  conversation  drifted  to  the 
business  while  Nathan  and  Nipmuk  was  away. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Nathan,  "you  saw  nothing  of  our 
old  friends  the  traders?" 

Again  that  troubled  look  came  into  Nanita's  eyes. 
"No,"  she  said,  "we  saw  nothing  of  them.  But  I  hear 
they  have  started  a  trading  post  over  on  the  flats 
beyond  the  deer  lick.  They  hired  some  of  our  people 
to  go  to  Stl  Paul  for  supplies  while  others  are  help- 
ing to  build  a  post." 

"Whew!"  ejaculated  Nathan.  "This  is  interest- 
ing. So  we  are  to  have  opposition?  Those  people 
have  the  money,  too,"  he  continued.  "They  haven't 
been  beating  the  company  and  the  Indians  both  for 
nothing.  Well,  competition  is  the  life  of  business 
and  I'll  risk  it.   All  this  adds  zest  to  what  promised 
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to  be  a  monotonous  routine  of  business."  and  the 
eager  light  in  the  boy's  eyes  and  the  return  of  that 
strange,  magnetic  superiority  caused  the  maid  to 
half  fear,  even  while  she  admired  him.  Somehow 
she  knew  that  failure  was  not  written  in  the  young 
man's  vocabulary.  It  was  a  word  of  which  he  knew 
not  the  meaning.  "Do  you  think  the  Indians  will 
patronize  them  ?" 

"Some  of  them  will,"  returned  the  girl.  "But 
they  are  the  ones,  we  are  better  off  without.  The 
worst  you  have  to  fear,  though,  is  the  settlement  of 
whites  on  Turkey  Flats.  Of  course,  you  know  it  was 
because  of  them  more  than  our  people  that  the  Pan- 
ther Creek  Post  was  built,  though  since  then  the 
most  profitable  trade  came  from  the  Indians." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  agreed  Nathan,  wondering  that 
this  girl  should  know  so  much  about  affairs  at  the 
post.  She  must  have  guessed  his  thoughts,  for  she 
continued : 

"There  is  so  little  to  know  here  in  the  woods  that 
I  tried  to  learn  all  there  was." 

"Glad  you  did,"  declared  Nathan.  "I  think  I'll  visit 
Turkey  Flats  as  soon  as  the  rush  is  over.  It  wouldn't 
do  to  lose  out  there," 

A  moment  Nanita  looked  worried  ere  she  said: 
"Be  careful  of  Hugh  Tingley,  if  you  go  there.  He 
boasts  that  he  has  whipped  every  man  who  ever 
came  to  these  parts  and  that  he  intends  to  whip  all 
that  do  come." 

Nathan  laughed,  but  that  steely  glitted  that  had 
awed  the  traders  and  cowed  men  far  past  his  years 
came  into  his  eyes.    Nanita  had  no  doubts  that  he 
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would  visit  Turkey  Flats,  nor  did  she  fear  because  o 
the  threat  made  by  Hugh  Tingley. 


Chapter  Seven 


CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  POST 

The  next  few  days  were  busy  ones  for  the  inmates 
of  the  Panther  Creek  Post.  The  middle  of  December 
came  and  went  and  the  holiday  seascn  drew  on  apace. 
To  Nathan  it  hardly  seemed  possible  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  woods  could  have  reached  such  a  desti- 
tute condition  thus  early  in  the  winter.  Yet,  to  peo- 
ple who  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  not  caring  for  nor 
making  the  slightest  preparation  for  the  morrow, 
depending  on  game  and  fish  alone  .for  their  sub- 
stance, it  was  not  surprising.  To  be  sure  the  Gov- 
ernment made  pretense  of  rationing  the  red  men,  but 
if  these  supplies  were  not  mythical  altogether  they 
were  pitifully  inadequate.  How  the  lad  longed  for 
the  time  to  come  when  the  Indians  would  obey  the 
gospel,  and  become  the  delightsome  people,  noted  foi' 
the  integrity  of  their  hearts,  such  as  had  been  prom- 
ised them  by  the  Father. 

Where  the  young  trader's  heart  was,  there  also 
were  his  labors.  He  had  embraced  the  gospel,  he 
believed  in  it,  sympathized  with  the  remnants  of  the 
glorious  race  of  Lehi,  sunken,  degenerate,  and  worth? 
less  though  they  seemed  to  be,  and  believed  and 
worked  manfully  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  prophescies 
concerning  them.  Already  had  a  Sunday  school  been 
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started  at  the  post  and  little  Nanita  had  gained  his 
gratitude  for  the  assistance  she  was  rendering.  She 
seemed  to  hold  the  love,  esteem,  and  confidence  of 
the  best  element  among  the  Indians,  and  this  fact 
made  her  assistance  invaluable.  Yet,  somehow 
Nathan  sensed  that  the  maid  was  having  her  battles 
— that  beneath  the  good-natured  "caliti  or  smile  of 
her  exterior  being  a  fierce1  though  silent  battle  was 
raging. 

On  this  night  she  came  to  him,  seated  herself  after 
the  manner  of  her  people  on  the  open  "hearth,  and 
lapsed  into  silence.  Though  Nathan  saw  her  he  said 
nothing,  but  each  gazed  into  the  crackling  wood  fire 
seemingly  oblivious  to  each  other's  presence.  Some- 
how Nathan  knew  the  girl  had  something  to  say  to 
him,  but  remembering  the  training  she  had  received 
from  the  red  men  he  said  nothing,  allowing  her  to 
speak  when  she  chose. 

For  perhaps  ten  minutes  did  the  youth  and  maid 
sit  in  silence  ere  Nanita  turned  to  him  and  in  her 
fascinatingly  halting  speech  poured  out  her  troubles : 

"Nathan,"  she  said,  "I'm  afraid  I  can  never  be  a 
Christian.  I  know  your  God  and  our  Great  Spirit  are 
the  same ;  but  I  never  knew  him  before  as  you  have 
caused  me  to  know  him.  I've  tried,  but  I  just  can't 
make  myself  be  like  him.  I  know  we  shouldn't  do  it, 
but  I  hate  Judas,  and  when  I  think  of  the  dear,  pa- 
tient Jesus  in  Gethsemane's  garden  and  that  traitor 
betraying  him,  I  cannot  help  wishing  I  was  there  to 
return  his  kiss  with  a  blow."  And  her  dark  eyes 
flashed  in  resentment. 

Nathan  smiled.    He  would  have  laughed  only  he 
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knew  the  affair  was  a  tragic  one  to  the  maid.  4 'Don't 
worry,  Nanita,"  he  consoled.  "Fortunately  for  us, 
Jesus  knows  our  weaknesses  and  shortcomings,  He 
understands  your  heart  and  how  much  you  love  him, 
as  well  as  how  hard  you  are  trying  to  be  like  him. 
The  fight  may  be  hard,  but  if  you  pray  often  to  him 
you'll  win  in  the  end.  He  loves  you  for  your  efforts 
and  every  time  you  try  to  overcome  your  faults  you 
are  adding  a  star  to  your  crown,  and  each  added  star 
prings  a  smile  of  pleasure  to  the  face  of  our  gentle 
lesus." 

This  encouragement  was  what  Nanita  needed,  and 
she  face  which  a  moment  before  bore  a  worried  ex- 
pression  was  now  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  when  she 
spoke  it  was  laughingly. 

"I  told  Nipmuk,"  she  said,  "of  that  night  in  the 
garden  and  he  was  more  angry  than  myself.  I  al- 
most wish  I  hadn't  told  him.  He  said  Peter  was 
leap  brave  warrior,  only  he  should  have  rut  off  the 
lead  instead  of  the  ear  of  that  servant  of  the  high 
priest's,  He  said  Judas  was  all  the  same  Barney 
Taylor  and  Panther.  But  tell  me  again  about  the 
Babe  in  the  manger  and  the  beautiful  way  in  which 
four  people  remember  his  birthday.  It  must  be  de- 
lightful to  make  so  many  people  happy  on  that  day." 

Nathan  complied,  and  the  interested  manner  in 
which  the  maid  drank  in  his  words  made  the  telling 
easy.  Breathlessly  she  listened  and  when  he  had 
finished  she  burst  out  impulsively: 

"Tell  me,  Nathan,  can  we  make  the  poor  of  my 
people  happy  on  that  day.  They  have  so  little  to 
make  them  happy.  Think  of  the  heartaches  and  suf- 
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fering  among  the  women  of  the  Lamanites,  as  you 
so  love  to  call  them.  With  the  men  it  is  not  so  bad. 
They  have  their  hunting  and  fishing,  and  tKeir 
games.  It  is  said  that  the  Indian  will  die  rather  than 
become  a  -slave,  and  so  far  as  the  men  are  concerned 
that  is  true;  but  with  the  women  it  is  different. 
Born  to  slavery,  only  the  most  beautiful  of  the  girls 
have  any  degree  of  freedom  and  that  only  before 
they  are  married.  It  has  been  my  dream,  Nathan,  to 
devote  my  life  to  the  upbuilding  of  my  race  and  the 
emancipation  of  its  women.  Of  late  I  have  been  co 
happy,  realizing  that  in  the  message  you  bring 
among  us  I  have  found  the  first  stepping  stone  to 
that  end." 

Her  dark  eyes  glowed  with  earnestness  and  her 
pretty  face  shone  with  the  nobleness  of  her  purpose. 
Nathan,  watching,  admired,  even  while  he  wondered 
at  her  marvelous,  though  halting  vocabulary.  That 
her  plan  pleased  him  showed  in  his  answer : 

"Yes,  little  girl,  we  can  make  them  happier.  As 
you  know,  Nipmuk  and  I  start  to  headquarters  to- 
morrow for  a  second  load  of  supplies.  I  didn't  ex- 
pect to  have  to  go  so  soon ;  but  conditions  here  were 
so  much  more  serious  than  I  had  supposed  as  to  ne- 
cessitate a  speedy  return.  Be  sure  we'll  not  forget 
your  people." 

A  time  thereafter  the  two  sat  in  thought  ere  the 
silence  was  again  broken  by  Nanita.  Slowly  she 
raised  her  hand  to  her  throat,  fumbled  a  moment  at 
the  buckskin  thong  encircling  her  slender  neck,  in- 
decision written  in  her  look  and  action,  half  drew 
some  object  attached  thereto  from,  its  resting  place 
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hesitated  a  moment,  then  with  decision  in  every  ex- 
pressive line  of  her  countenance,  drew  forth  a  mine;> 
■cure  buckskin  pouch  and  handed  it  to  the  watching 
boy.  • 

'There  is  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece,  Nathan/'  she 
said.  "'I  don't  know  how  long  I've  had  it,  but  always, 
since  I  can  remember,  it  has  been  about  my  throat. 
Even  in  times  of  stress  and  famine  Chetok  has  re- 
fused to  use  that  piece  of  gold,  stubbornly  insisting 
that  some  day  it  would  bring  me  luck.  That  day 
has  come,  Nathan,  I  don't  know  why  I  say  it  ;  bul 
it  has.   I  know  it  has." 

Nathan  would  have  refused  the  piece  of  gold,  of- 
fering to  advance  the  money,  but  some  hidden  power 
seemed  to  intercede.  Slowly  he  glanced  from  the 
glowing  face,  flushed  with  the  knowledge  of  -a  sacri- 
fice greater  than  we  who  know  not  the  nature  of  the 
red  man  can  realize,  then  allowed  his  eyes  to  rest  on 
the  piece  of  gold  in  his  hand.  Its  shining  surface 
bore  evidence  of  unremitting  care,  As  he  looked  he 
became  conscious  of  a  minute  though  delicate  carv- 
ing etching  the  face  of  the  coin.  Minutely  he  exam* 
ined  it,  deciphering  the  initials  "M.  M."  done  in  a 
plain  though  beautiful  manner.  Did  Nanita  know 
they  were  there  and  not  a  part  af  the  molded  coin  * 
He  opened  his  mouth  to  ask  her,  then  changed  L  h 
mind,  returned  the  gold  to  its  pouch,  and  thrust 
both  into  the  pocket  of  his  hunting  shirt. 

"I  will  see  to  the  buying  of  such  trinkets  as  will 
|eMght  the  women  of  your  people/"'  he  said  simply 
as  both,  arose  to  leave  the  room. 

Though  Nanita  knew  it  not  that  piece  of  gold  was 
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never  destined  to  buy  trinkets  for  the  poor  of  the 
Indian  women. 

The  following  days  were  busy  ones  for  Nanita. 
The  holiday  spirit  had  taken  possession  of  her  and 
every  spare  moment  found  her  busily  engaged  in 
such  fancy  embroidering  and  bead  work  as  only  the 
aborigines  of  America  know  how  to  perform.  Nor 
was  she  satisfied  with  this.  The  braves  of  the  tribe, 
ever  anxious  to  do  her  bidding,  scoured  the  woods 
for  miles  around  for  the  great  delicacy  of  their  tribe 
— the  sugar  of  the  maple,  The  happiest  among  all 
these  braves,  however,  was  he  who  on  the  second 
day  before  Christmas  brought  in  a  young  deer,  the 
first  seen  in  that  part  of  the  north  woods  since  the 
time  Nipmuk  carried  the  buck  home  on  his  shoulder. 

As  yet  Nathan  and  Nipmuk  had  not  returned  with 
their  train  of  supplies,  but  this  caused  the  girl  no 
uneasiness.  They  had  told  her  that  they  would  re- 
turn on  the  eave  of  the  24th,  and  she  awaited  that 
day  with  the  utmost  confidence.  Then  an  event  oc- 
curred that  not  only  threatened  to  interfere  with 
their  plans  but  showed  the  metal  of  which  Nanita 
was  made. 

She  had  been  to  the  spring  for  a  pail  of  water. 
Returning  through  the  trees  she  was  startled  at  the 
sound  of  voices  which  were  painfully  familiar.  She 
was  hurrying  onward  when  something  spoke  in  an 
undertone,  yet  easily  overheard,  caused  her  to  pause, 
her  hands  clenched  with  passion. 

"I  tell  you,"  came  the  voice  of  Barney  Taylor,  "it'll 
be  a  cinch.  They'll  lay  it  to  the.  Indians,  of  course, 
and  we'll  be  as  indignant  against  the  culprits  as  the 
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best  of  them.  You  know  how  easy  it  is  to  shift  the 
blame  to  the  savages.  Everybody  always  does.  That 
young  upstart,  Rogers,  returns  to-morrow  with  a 
train  of  supplies,  Meeting  him  at  the  gorge  and  re- 
lieving him  of  his  supplies  would  be  an  easy  matter, 
providing  us  with  the  added  pleasure  of  revenge  at 
the  samfe  time.  It'll  cause  a  fuss,  of  course,  but  we'll 
follow  the  time-honored  practice  of  saddling  the 
blame  on  the  red  skins  and  the  soldiers'!!  take  it  out 
on  them,  They  need  a  little  chastisement  anyway. 
They're  getting  a  little  too  independent  since  that 
young  upstart  began  sewing  his  seed  of  revolt  among 
them."  And  his  tone  was  vibrant  with  feeling. 

That  was  all.  The  plotters  moved  away.  Nev- 
ertheless she  had  heard  sufficent,  and  as  she  placed 
her  pail  on  the  bench  her  every  look  and  action  be- 
spoke determination.  That  this  determination  was 
speedily  to'  bear  fruit  was  evidenced  in  the  fact  that 
as  the  sun  cast  its  first  beams  to  the  fleecy  clouds  cf 
early  morning  the  fur-clad  figure  of  a  girl  left  the 
post  and  glided  in  the  direction  of  headquarters,  but 
not  by  the  trail  which  led  through  the  gorge.  Had 
the  ambushed  traders  thought  to  send  scouts  further 
to  the  eastward  of  the  spot  where  they  lay  in  wait 
they  might  have  seen  that  same  fur-clad  figur*  enter 
the  trail  and  hurry  on  its  way. 

Nanita's  warning  was  a  timely  one.  She  met  the 
boys  with  their  train  of  supplies  some  five  miles  be- 
yond the  gorge.  As  she  told  her  story  the  faces  of 
the  young  men  remained  passive,  though  the  eyes 
of  the  Indian  glowed  like  living  coals  of  fire.  Mo- 
mentarily he  had  forgotten  the  kindness  of  the  youth 
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beside  him  and  thought  only  of  the  years  of  injustk 
and  outrages  in  which  blame  for  such  villainy  as  thi: 
had  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  innocent  red  men. 
As  he  thought,  his  good  resolutions  fled  and  he  be- 
came once  again  the  fierce  warrior  of  his  tribe,  eagei 
for  the  kill. 

Reading  all  this,  Nanita  stepped  to  his  side  and 
laid  a  hand  lightly  on  his  arm.   As  if  by  magic  hk 
face  softened  and  turning  to  her  he  said  in  his  chaj 
acteristic  way: 
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beside  him  and  thought  only  of  the  years  of  injust- 
ice and  outrages  heaped  upon  a  suffering  people  by 
such  men  as  Barney  Taylor.  As  he  thought,  his 
good  resolutions  fled  and  he  became  again  the  fierce 
warrior  of  his  tribe,  eager  for  the  kill. 

Reading  all  this,  Nanita  stepped  to  his  side  and 
laid  a  hand  lightly  upon  his  arm.  As  if  by  magic 
his  face  softened  and  turning  to  her  he  said  in  his 
characteristic  way: 

"You  no  be  'fraid,  Nanita.  Me  no  kill  'urn.-5 

Not  because  they  doubted  what  Nanita  told  them, 
but  because  they  wished  to  witness  the  truth  of  her 
words,  the  two  young  frontiersmen  left  their  pack 
animals  and  crept  silently  forward  along  the  trail. 
What  they  saw  must  hae  satisfied  them  for  when 
they  returned  they  left  the  trail  and  by  a  roundabout 
way  again  proceeded  on  their  journey. 

As  the  stars  came  out  one  by  one  Nanita  grew  im- 
patient. The  thought  of  the  surprise  she  had  in 
store  for  the  boys  made  it  seem  to  her  as  if  the  pa- 
tient mules  never  had  been  so  slow  and  methodical. 
What  they  saw  must  have  satisfied  them  for  when 
It  was  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  therefore,  that  she 
beheld  the  cheerful  lights  from  the  post  sending  their 
beckoning  shafts  out  across  the  snow.  She  thought 
she  had  never  been  so  happy  as  when  she  threw  open 
the  door,  disclosing  a  beautiful  evergreen  tree  decked 
out  in  its  holiday  attire  and  several  of  its  branches 
bowed  down  with  packages  into  which  had  gone  so 
much  of  her  heart. 

Though  the  boys  were  surprised,  they  were  not 
more  so  than  Nanita.    Soon  they  were  loading  the 
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remaining  boughs  of  the  tree  with  articles  that 
would  bring  a  glad  look  to  the  eyes  of  the  girl  for 
many  a  day  to  come. 

Long  into  the  night  did  the  revelers  hold  forth  at 
that  tiny  trading  post  in  the  woods,  and  cheerfully 
did  the  Christmas  candles  send  their  beckoning 
shafts  out  across  the  snow.  At  midnight  they  were 
still  burning,  and  their  beams  lit  up  the  faces  of 
Barney  Taylor  and  his  partner  as  they  advanced, 
cold  and  shivering  from  their  long  vigil.  They  sus- 
pected somehow  that  they  had  failed  in  their  fell 
designs,  but  were  determined  not  to  return  to  their 
homes  without  at  least  making  an  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause.  In  a  careless  though  slightly  i*e- 
strained  manner  the  discomfitted  pair  crossed  the 
threshold  and  with  the  usual  holiday  greeting  en- 
tered the  room. 

Instantly  all  was  hushed,  while  each  pair  of  eyes 
searched  the  faces  of  the  newcomers.  Intuitively 
Nanita  knew  that  her  services  were  needed  by  her 
brother  and  a  moment  thereafter  her  hand  was  ly- 
ing lightly  on  the  taut  drawn  muscles  of  Nipmuk's 
sinewy  arm. 

Though  they  tried  to  appear  cheerful  and  at  their 
ease  the  voices  of  the  traders  were  strained.  An 
overwhelming  revulsion  swept  over  Nathan  as  he  lis- 
tened and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he 
held  himself  in  check.  The  traders  little  knew  what 
a  world  of  passion  was  concealed  beneath  the  mild 
words  as  the  young  frontiersman  queried : 

14 Won't  you  come  to  the  fire?  The  climate  of  tha 
gorge  must  be  anything  but  pleasant  at  this  season 
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of  the  year  and  on  such  a  night  as  this." 

The  traders  understood  the  thrust,  and  a  foul  epi- 
thet left  the  lips  of  Barney  Taylor  as  he  turned 
fiercely  upon  the  mild-spoken  youth.  A  moment 
later  the  collar  of  his  hunting  shirt  was  clutched  in 
a  grasp  which  his  greatest  efforts  could  not  loosen, 
while  the  eyes  of  the  young  trader  burned  fiercely 
into  those  that  dropped  before  his. 

"Taylor,"  said  he,  "times  have  changed  here  in  the 
woods.  Henceforth,  if  an  outrage  is  committed  the 
consequences  will  fall  where  they  belong.  No  longer 
will  the  Indian  serve  as  the  scapegoat  for  acts  of  vil- 
lainy on  the  part  of  such  as  you.  From  this  time 
forth  Panther  Creek  Post  is  closed  to  your  kind. 
Don't  ever  come  hear  it  again." 

The  next  moment  the  disreputable  trader  found 
himself  floundering  in  the  snow  outside  the  post. 
Needing  no  invitation  his  partner  was  soon  beside 
him,  brushing  the  snow  from  his  ruffled  clothing. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  clearing  the  discomfitted 
pair  paused  and  shook  their  fists  resentfully  at  the 
post.  In  reply  the  shafts  of  light  from  the  Christ- 
mas candles  winked  at  them  across  the  snow. 
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CHETOK  TELLS  A  STORY 

It  had  been  a  long  day  for  Nathan  and  his  book- 
keeper. One  more  such  day  and  the  goods  would  be 
in  such  shape  that  he  could  give  his  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  construction  of  the  buildings  and  re- 
establishment  of  his  business.  Already  were  logs 
being  sawed,  trimmed,  notched,  and  drawn  to  the 
post.  In  one  sense  of  the  word  the  famine  was  a 
blessing.  Again  the  old  saying,  "It  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good,"  proved  its  worth.  Only  under 
conditions  of  extreme  want  will  the  average  red  man 
work.  Nathan  now  found  them  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  assist  him. 

Plain  was  it  to  be  seen  that  old  Ghetok  was  out 
of  his  element  and  anxious  to  be  in  a  house  where 
he  could  live  according  to  the  Indian  custom.  The 
restraint  he  felt  in  a  white  man's  house  was  telling 
on  him.  Because  of  hints  dropped  by  the  old  fellow, 
Nathan  decided  that  his  abode  should  be  the  first 
one  linished. 

On  this  evening  all  were  seated  around  the  fire- 
place.  Chetok  and  his  family,  as  was  their  custom, 
squatted  upon  skins  before  the  fire,  while  Nathan 
leaned  back  comfortably  in  his  arm  chair.  Chetok 
was  smoking  a  mixture  of  tobacco  and  the  bark  of 
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the  kinnikinic,  blowing  the  smoke  into  the  chimney 
and  watching  it  draw  in  wreathes  and  streamers  into 
the  open  fire.  All  were  silent  for  a  space,  each  busy 
with  his  thoughts.  Then  the  aged  Indian  began 
speaking  in  a  voice  strangely  modulated  as  if  his 
mind  was  far  away : 

'^Children,"  he  said,  "I  was  not  always  of  this 
people.  Long,  long  ago  when  I  was  a  young  man  I 
lived  in  a  land  many  moons  journey  to  the  south; 
in  the  land  always  warm,  where  the  two  great  wat- 
ers are  separated  but  by  a  day's  walk.  There,  with 
my  people  the  Toltec,  I  lived  and  was  happy  until 
a  cruel  race  of  white  men,  the  Spaniards,  came  to 
make  us  slaves.  Long  before  my  time  they  had  come 
to  the  land  of  the  Toltec,  but  the  home  of  my  tribe 
not  being  in  a  country  rich  enough  for  them  to  take, 
they  left  us  in  peace.  They  make  big  farms;  they 
plant  much  tobacco — much  cane  for  sugar— they 
need  much  help — they  make  the  people  of  the  Toltec 
slaves.  Then  my  country,  which  not  richv  to  them 
before,  become  rich  because  of  its  men  and  women. 
They  come  and  take  us  from  our  homes.  They  take 
us  to  the  level  country  by  the  sea,  where  fever  come 
up  from  the  swamps  so  that  many  grow  sick  and 
die.  They  take  us  to  the  islands  in  the  sea  to  the 
east — they  make  us  work — they  whip  us  when  we 
not  work — we  grow  sick — we  die,  with  none  to  caref, 

"I  grow  weary.  I  think  the  Great  Spirit  not  with 
my  people  any  more;  but  I  proud — I  not  be  a  slave. 
I  flee  to  the  land  where  snow  come  in  the  winter  to 
cause  suffering  among  the  people.  I  wandered  about 
alone  and  friendless.  .1  meet  this  people.  They  kind 
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to  me.  I  joined  them  and  by  prowess  came  to  be 
their  chief.  Yet  my  heart  is,  heavy  for  I  would  be 
in  the  land  of  my  fathers,  there  in  a  country  kissed 
by  the  winds  of  the  two  great  waters.  There  would 
I  lay  my  bones  with  the  mighty  chiefs  of  the  Tol- 
tecs." 

A  moment  he  paused  while  the  jets  of  bluish 
smoke  ascended  the  chimney.  Nathan  was  inter- 
ested. He  had  heard  of  these  old  story-tellers  among 
the  Indians,  and  knew  how  they  had,  without  aid  of 
books,  handed  their  myths  and  traditions  downward 
generation  after  generation/  How  much  the  future 
historian  would  owe  to  them  he  could  only  guess. 
He  wished  that  Chetok  would  talk  more,  yet  knew 
that  to  suggest  it  wrould  defeat  his  purpose.  If  he 
talked  it  would  be  because  of  his  desires.  Ali  was 
quiet  save  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  and  the  gentle 
soughing  of  the  wind  in  the  treetops.  The  chief's 
mind  was  far  away.  Seemingly  with  great  effort  he 
drew  it  back  and  continued : 

"My*  people  were  loved  by  the  Great  Spirit,  for 
they  were  good.  Many,  many  moons  ago,  so  many 
that  they  could  not  be  numbered  on  the  leaves  of  the 
largest  oak  of  the  forest,  Coxcox  and  his  wife  Xochi- 
quetzal  and  his  children  were  the  only  good  among 
my  people.  All  the  rest  of  the  world  were  wicked. 
The  Great  Spirit  was  angry e  He  told  Coxcox  that 
he  would  destroy  them  by  a  great  flood.  Only  Cox- 
cox and  his  dutiful  wife,  Xochiquetzal,  and  their 
children  would  be  left  alive.  The  rest  would  all  be 
drowned. 

The  Great  Spirit  knew  that  Coxcox  and  his  family 
must  have  food  when  the  waters  went  down.  He 
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told  him  to  build  a  great  canoe  and  showed  him  the 
trunk  of  a  bald  cypress,  so  large  that  it  would  hold 
Coxcox,  Xochiquetzal,  their  children,  and  two  of  all 
the  animals  and  birds  on  the  earth.  When  they  in- 
side, the  Great  Spirit  closed  the  door,  the  rains  come 
down  day  after  day,  the  waters  come  up,  and  the 
wicked  people  were  drowned.  Still  the  rain  come 
down  till  there  no  land.  The  great  mountain,  Cul- 
huacan,  was  covered  so  that  water  stood  fifteen  cu- 
bits above  its  top.  Nothing  was  left  alive  but  Cox- 
cox, Xochiquetzal,  their  children,  and  the  animals 
and  birds  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  the  bald  cypress. 

At  last  the  rain  stopped,  the  sun  come  out,  and 
•  the  great  waters  began  to  go  away.  Coxcox  thought 
the  land  must  soon  be  in  sight.  He  sent  out  a  vulture 
but  it  come  back.  Coxcox  knew  no  land  was  above 
the  water.  He  waited  many  days.  He  again  send 
out  the  vulture.  It  did  nonreturn.  It  was  eating 
the  bodies  of  the  many  people  and  animals  drowned 
by  the  great  waters. 

Coxcox  was  happy.  He  knew  the  water  ^as  leav- 
ing the  earth.  He  thanked  the  great  spirit  who  had 
been  near  them.-  He  sent  out  a  humming  bird.  It 
come  back  with  a  leaf  in  its  mouth.  Coxcox  was  more 
happy.  Again  he  would  be  on  the  earth. 

Then  the  canoe  rested  on  the  top  of  Mount  Cul- 
huacan  and  Coxcox,  Xochiquetzal,  their  children,  and 
the  animals  came  upon  dry  land.  They  were  happy 
and  went  out  on  the  land  and  planted  the  seed  that 
the  Great  Spirit  had  given  them.  But  Coxcax  was 
sad  because  all  his  people  were  dead.  He  asked  the 
Great  Spirit  to  promise  that  he  would  not  send  wat- 
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ers  to  cover  the  earth  again.  The  Great  Spirit  said : 
"I  will  not  kill  the  people  again  with  a  flood,  and 
for  a  sign  I  will  send  the  rainbow,  and  when  you  see 
it  you  will  know  that  I  have  not  forgotten  my  prom- 
ise." 

The  old  man's  voice  dropped  into  silence.  For  that 
evening  his  story  was  finished.  Nathan  was  dum- 
founded.  He  could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  He  had 
heard  from  an  illiterate  savage  the  story  of  the  flood 
as  it  is  recorded  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Genesis. 
It  sent  a  surge  of  rejoicing  over  him.  God  had  again 
sent  him  a  manifestation  of  his  truth  and  greatness. 
He  had  received  one  more  evidence  that  God  is. 

After  some  moments  of  silent  thought  Nathan 
rose,  went  to  a  shelf,  secured  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  re- 
turned to  his  seat  by  the  fire,  and  said : 

"Listen,  my  friends,  while  I  read  you  some  words 
from  the  great  book."  Then  he  read  them  the  white 
man's  story  of  the  flood.  To  this  all  listened  in  si- 
lence, Chetok,  Nipmuk,  and  Wamba  with  a  mask  of 
stoicism  hiding  their  thoughts,  Nanita  with  eyes  that 
sparkled  and  an  eagerness  that  was  good  to  see. 

Nathan  made  no  remarks.  He  felt  that  the  simi- 
larity of  the  stories  was  so  remarkable  as  to  need  no 
description,  yet  as  he  returned  the  book  to  its  shelf 
he  could  not  help  wondering  what  thoughts  were  oc- 
cupying Chetok's  mind.  However,  his  curiosity  was 
not  to  be  gratified.  A  few  moments  the  old  chief 
sat  smoking,  sending  streamers  of  smoke  up  the 
chimney,  his  pipe  glowing  until  the  mixture  of  kin-^ 
nikinik  and  tobacco  turned  from  a  golden  glow  to 
gray  ashes,  then  he  turned,  thumped  the  ashes  from 


"  'I  knew  your  God  and  our  Great 
Spirit  was  the  same,  but  I'm  glad  for 
what  you  read  to-night.'  " 
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his  long*  pipe  upon  the  heel  of  his  mocasin,  and  said 
with  characteristic  brevity: 
"UghT  Time  go  bed." 

Nathan  smiled  as  he  busied  himself  about  the  ar- 
ranging of  the  partitions.  Old  Chetok  and  his  odd 
ways  amused  him. 

As  Nathan  worked  the  girl  lingered  about  her 
desk.  Knowing  she  had  something  to  say,  he  turned 
his  chair  so  that  it  faced  her,  seated  himself,  and 
waited. 

He  was  right.  Seeing  she  had  his  attention,  she 
paused  in  her  work  and  said : 

"I  knew  your  God  and  our  Great  Spirit  were  the 
same,  but  I'm  glad  for  what  you  read  to-night.  It 
makes  me  more  sure  and  so  glad  here,"  and  she 
placed  her  brown  hand  on  the  bosom  of  her  deerskin 
jacket. 

"That's  right,  little  girl,"  encouraged  Nathan, 
"keep  your  faith  in  Jesus  and  some  day  you  will 
carry  his  message  to  the  hungry  people." 

Nipmuk  also  came  to  Nathan  and  said :  **Me  like 
what  you  read  from  big  book,  and  me  like  you.  I 
not  think  I  ever  tell  paleface  that,  but  you  different 
— you  good  to  starving  Indians.  Nipmuk  not  for- 
get." 

Nathan  was  touched.  He  knew  the  effect  that 
speech  cost  the  proud  young  red  man.  Reaching  si- 
lently forward  he  took  the  strong  young  hand  in  his, 
thus  once  again  sealing  the  friendship  that  was  des- 
tined to  grow  with  the  years. 


Chapter  Nine 


THE  TURKEY  SHOOT  AT  POWELL'S  RIDGE 

The  Turkey  shoot  at  Powell's  ridge  was  the  one 
predominating  event  of  the  season.   Men  came  to  it 
for  miles  around.  In  this  land  of  distances  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  men  to  come  thirty,  forty,  or  even 
fifty  miles  to  match  their  skill  against  the  best  and 
most  expert  marksmen  the  woods  produced.  The 
winners  of  the  different  trophies  would  not  willingly 
exchange  their  places  with  the  President  and  his  cab- 
inet.  Indeed,  it  would  be  most  difficult  for  those  of 
our  day  to  comprehend  the  value  set  on  these  prizes. 
To  be  the  best  shot  in  a  community  was  an  honor 
to  which  each  woodsman  aspired  and  of  which  each 
boy  dreamed,  from  the  time  he  was  able  to  raise  the 
smallest  bore  rifle  to  his  shoulder.   If  we  stop  a  mo- 
ment to  think  we  can  easily  see  that  such  would  nat- 
urally be  the  case.    From  earliest  childhood  the 
backwoodsman  and  his  long  rifle  were  inseparable. 
Together  they  blazed  the  way  for  civilization  through 
the  trackless  wilds,  pushing  steadily  westward,  the 
indomitable  vanguard  of  an  unconquerable  race,  the 
pioneers  of  the  greatest  nation  this  earth  is  ever  des- 
tined to  see,  an  empire  in  itself.   The  generation  to 
come  will  little  realize  the  great  work  undertaken  and 
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accomplished  by  this  sturdy  race  of  deerskin-clad 
figures  and  their  long  rifles. 

The  clearing  at  Powell's  Ridge  bore  a  festive  ap- 
pearance on  that  day.  Added  to  the  great  fire  of 
the  barbacue  were  scores  of  campfires  around  which 
th&  men  sat,  smoked,  told  stories,  and  joked.  These 
rough,  deerskin-clad  men,  even  though  they  could  be 
stern,  unyielding,  even  desperate,  valuing  life  but 
lightly,  could  be  jocular,  kind,  and  big-hearted  to  the 
last  degree.  Living  in  God's  great,  silent  chapel,  the 
outdoors,  they  were  as  a  rule,  deeply  religious. 
Though  some  desperate  characters  found  abode 
among  them,  they  were  the  exception,  and  were  little 
liked  by  their  companions. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  program  v/as  the 
setting  of  the  targets.  All  eyes  were  on  the  judges 
as  they  carefully  paced  off  the  distance.  Long  range 
and  accuracy  were  the  gr§at  features  of  the  shoot- 
ing. To  some  of  our  boys  used  to  shooting  with  the 
twenty-two  calliber  rifle  the  distance  between  the 
target  and  the  marksman  would  be  astounding. 

The  shooting  commenced  early.  Because  of  the 
number  of  contestants  this  must  of  a  necessity  be 
the  case.  One  by  one  the  men  came  forward,  deliv- 
ered their  shots,  and amidst  much  jocularity,  re- 
turned to  the  camp  fires,  their  scores  carefully  meas- 
ured and  recorded  by  the  judges,  even  as  their  satis- 
faction with  the  result  was  recorded  on  the  express- 
ion of  their  faces. 

One  of  the  most  hilarious  of  the  gathering,  and 
the  most  sarcastic  of  the  tormentors  sat  at  a  fire 
near  the  platform  before  which  the  marksmen  stood. 
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He  was  a  tail,  broad-shouldered,  handsome  fellow, 
whom  everybody  seemed  to  know,  for  they  hailed 
him  familiarly  as  Hugh,  with  the  oft-repeated 
queary:  "Coin'  to  shoot,  Hugh?"  To  which  the  big 
fellow  would  as  often  reply: 

"Yes,  soon's  the  young  'uns  have  their  try.  Some 
of  'em  think  the'r  some  marksmen,  an'  I  suppose  Til 
have  V  take  th'  conseit  out  of  'em/' 

During  the  fore  part  of  the  shoot  many  an  eye 
was  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  two  youths  ap- 
parently absorbed  in  the  contest.  Each  was  hand- 
some in  his  own  way,  and  were  such  as  to  draw  at- 
tention in  any  gathering.  Yet  they  were  entirely 
different;  one  being  white,  the  other  red.  The  In- 
dian boy  was  tall,  muscular,  and  lythe.  He  carried 
no  rifle,  but  in  his  hand  was  held  the  primitive 
weapon  of  the  savage,  the  bow  and  arrow.  About 
his  features  hovered  a  prcmd,  hauty  look  that  well 
become  his  wild,  though  handsome  face. 

The  white  youth,  though  dressed  nearly  the  same 
as  the  rest  of  the  backswoodsmen,  wore  his  deerskin 
clothing  with  a  grace  and  neatness  foreign  to  the 
rest.  His  figure,  though  neither  so  tall  nor  so  broad 
as  the  frontiersman  addressed  as  Hugh,  was  perfect 
in  build  and  each  movement  of  his  body  told  of  mus- 
cular development  and  energy  not  often  equalled  in 
the  human  body.  Only  once  did  this  stranger  look 
upon  the  gesting  Hugh.  That  glance,  though  but  mo- 
mentary, seemed  to  pierce  the  woodsman  like  an  ar- 
row. That  worthy  felt  that  he  had  been  weighed 
by  the  silent  youth  to  the  extent  that  he  could  de- 
ceive him  by  no  words  or  boasting.   Hot  resentment 
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filled  him  as  he  returned  the  gaze,  flashing  all  the 
venom  possible  in  his  glance.  Still  more  angry  was 
he  when  the  lad  unconcernedly  met  his  wrathful  look 
for  a  moment,  not  a  muscle  of  his  face  changing, 
then  let  his  glance  drift  to  other  scenes. 

"Who  is  he?"  "Who  is  he?"  was  the  question 
asked  by  almost  every  man  at  the  shoot,  a  query, 
however,  which  remained  unanswered  until  a  griz- 
zled pioneer  drawled :  "I  reckon,  by  his  bein'  in  com- 
pany with  young  Nipmuk,  he  is  the  new  manager  of 
Panther  Creek  Post.  I  hear  he's  taken  in  Chetok 
and  his  hul  tribe." 

"Bosh!"  exclaimed  Hugh,  "that  kid  manage  a 
post  ?  It'll  sure  be  managed  some,  I'm  a  thinkin'." 

"Yes,  I  'spect  it  will,"  agreed  the  first  speaker, 
gazing  with  admiration  upon  the  subject  of  their  re- 
marks. 'That  lad  looked  me  in  the  eyes  onct  an' 
I  tell  yuh  I  thought  I'd  been  examined  by  a  city  law- 
yer. He's  young,  but  take  it  from  me,  he's  a  man. 
Yur'  right  smart  of  a  lad  in  a  tussle,  Hugh  Tingley, 
I'll  own  I'm  not  in  it  with  yuh,  but  if  yu'll  take  my 
advice  yu'll  let  that  lad  alone.  He's  not  one  ter  be 
fooled  with,  though  in  any  kind  of  a  rumpus  he'd  be 
clean.  Nothin'  underhanded  about  him.  I'll  bet  he's 
clean  and  above  board  in  everything— business,  sport 
and  morals." 

"Humph!"  grunted  Tingley,  "some  people  are  eas- 
ily scared,  but  I'll  tell  yuh  one  thing,  it  takes  more 
than  a  look  to  scare  Hugh  Tingley.  If  I  find  the  lad 
needs  a  chastisin'  I'll  give  it  to  him." 

"Yes,  and  I'll  tell  yuh  another,"  drawled  Nathan's 
champion.   "If  yuh  start  anything  with  that  young- 
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ster  yu'll  get  more  than  a  look.  Take  it  from  me  and 
go  slow."  And  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  the 
shooting. 

Oblivious  to  this  conversation,  Nathan,  for  the  old 
fellow  had  guessed  correctly,  gave  his  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  shooting  which  was  exceptionally  good. 
Shot  after  shot  hit  the#inner  circle  and  very  few 
missed  the  bull's  eye  by  more  than  three  or  four 
inches.  With  the  exception  of  Hugh,  all  had  praise 
for  the  skill  of  the  contestants. 

Purposely  Tmgley  refrained  from  shooting  until 
the  last.  He  was  a  good  shot,  as  he  was  a  first-class 
all  around  athlete.  His  one  great  fault  was  bulley- 
ing  and  boasting.  With  apparent  carelessness  he  de- 
livered his  shots.  Yet,  Nathan  noticed  that  he  held 
his  gun  a  moment  longer  than  was  best  before  press- 
ing the  trigger.  To  one  versed  in  marksmanship  this 
momentary  hesitancy  spoke  of  a  slight  lack  of  con- 
fidence. An  exclamation  followed  the  shots.  One 
had  alighted  squarely  within  the  bull's  eye,  one  of 
the  others  grazed  it,  and  the  third  was  within  a  half 
inch  of  the  center.  Though  closely  contested  he  was 
easily  winner. 

With  an  expression  of  triumph  he  turned  to  Na- 
than, who  had  witnessed  these  shots  without  betray- 
ing in  any  manner  his  thoughts.  "What  do  you  think 
of  that,  lad?"  he  asked.   "I  reckon  that's  shootin'." 

Somehow  the  boasting  in  Hugh's  voice  disgusted 
Nathan,  keeping  back  the  praise  he  might  otherwise 
have  given.  "Pretty  good,"  he  agreed,  but  no  en- 
thusiasm showed  in  his  voice.  This  angered  Ting- 
lev,  and  his  an*rer  showed  in  his  reply: 
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"No  one  on  this  ridge  can  beat  it." 
"Possibly  not,"  agreed  Nathan,  still  seemingly  un- 
concerned. 

"Yuh  talk  almighty  cool,"  exploded  Tingley.  "May- 
be yuh  think  yuh  could  beat  it  yourself?" 

Slowly  Nathan  turned  upon  the  exasperated  man 
and  now  a  touch  of  interest  showed  in  his  voice,  while 
hard  lines  appeared  on  his  handsome  face.  "Pos- 
sibly," he  again  agreed,  and  the  oldest  frontiersman 
paused  expectant  at  what  they  read  in  his  maimer. 

"Possibly!"  scoffed  Tingley.  "I've  got  ten  dollars 
as  says  yuh  couldn't,"  and  he  thrust  a  hand  in  his 
pocket. 

Slowly  Nathan  turned  and  looked  him  in  the  eye. 
"Put  up  your  money,"  he  said.  "If  I  shoot  it  will 
not  be  on  a  wager.  I  don't  say  I  can  beat  you.  I've 
done  as  good  shooting  in  my  life.  I  didn't  intend  to 
shoot  to-day,  but  if  it'll  ease  your  mind^to  have  a  try 
with  me  I'll  do  so." 

Eagerly  the  bystanders  called  for  a  match.  Some- 
how they  felt  that  this  youth  could  use  the  long 
rifle  he  leaned  upon  so  carelessly. 

"Meet  them  shots,"  said  Tingley  when  all  was  in 
readiness. 

Nathan  looked  him  coolly  in  the  eye.  "Hadn't  you 
better  see  if  you  can  improve  them?"  he  asked. 

"I  reckon  they're  good  enough,"  answered  Ting- 
ley. "After  you've  beaten  them  I'll  think  about  im- 
provin'  em'." 

Quickly  Nathan  stepped  forward  raising  his  rifle 
to  his  shoulder.  Hardly  an  instant  intervened  be- 
tween the  raising  of  the  weapon  and  the  report. 
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A  shout  arose.  The  bullet  had  struck  fairly  in 
the  center  of  the  target.  With  apparent  indiffer- 
ence the  trader  rammed  home  the  second  charge. 
Every  movement  of  his  body  spoke  of  confidence 
and  practice. 

Tingley's  confidence  returned  and  a  scornful  smile 
curled  his  lip  as  the  result  of  the  second  shot  was 
announced.  The  stranger  had  missed  the  bull's  eye 
though  by  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Na- 
than must  now  at  least  graze  the  bull's  eye  in  order 
to  win.   "An  accident/'  he  scoffed. 

Nathan  said  nothing,  but  again  he  drove  the  bul- 
let squarely  into  the  center  of  the  target. 

Tingley  was  angry.  It  galled  him  to  be  beaten 
in  anything,  and  was  something  to  which  he  was 
not  accustomed. 

"A  new  target,"  he  called,  but  Nathan  stopped 
them. 

"I  have  shot  once  at  your  target,"  he  said.  "If  we 
shoot  again  it  will  be  at  mine."  Finishing,  he  nodded 
to  Niprnuk,  who  bounded  into  the  forest.  Full  fifty 
paces  he  advanced  beyond  the  target.  When  he 
stopped  it  was  beside  a  slender  sapling  in  a  willow 
thicket.  Stooping  he  notched  it  with  his  hunting 
knife,  and  returned  to  the  waiting  marksmen.  White 
against  the  dark  bark  of  the  sapling  this  mark  was 
just  discernible. 

"Will  you  shoot  first?"  asked  Nathan,  turning  to 
his  opponant. 

A  moment  Tingley  looked  at  the  trader  before  he 
replied.  Surely  this  youth  was  jesting.  Surely  he 
did  not  contemplate  shooting  at  such  a  mark.  "Only 
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a  fool  would  shoot  at  a  thing  like  that/'  he  said.  "Hit 
it  and  I'll  own  I'm  beaten." 

Again  Nathan  raised  his  rifle,  but  this  time  his 
carelessness  was  gone.  Slowly  the  rifle  moved  to  a 
horizontal  position,  the  report  coming  while  yet  it 
was  seemingly  on  the  move.  At  the  flash  of  the 
gun  Nipmuk  sprang  into  the  woods  to  note  the  re- 
sult. All  waited  breathlessly  as  he  stooped  and  sev- 
ered the  sapling  from  its  stump. 

A  shout  again  rent  the  air  as  the  men  gathered 
around  the  Indian.  The  bullet  had  entered  the  notch, 
splitting  the  wood  as  if  it  had  been  a  chisel. 

At  this  Tingley  could  control  his  passion  no  longer. 
To  him  being  beaten  was  an  insult.  Turning  fiercely 
upon  Nathan,  he  said:  "You  think  you  can  shoot, 
maybe  you  think  you  can  fight." 

Slowly  Nathan  turned  upon  him,  but  now  the  mask 
of  indifference  was  gone.  Though  his  voice  was  low 
something  told  that  its  owner  wras  in  deadly  earnest. 
The  characteristic  steely  glitter  was  in  the  eyes 
which  the  bulley  of  Powell's  Ridge  could  meet  but 
for  a  moment.  "Tingley,"  he  said,  "such  talk  as  this 
is  foolish.  What  has  passed  between  us  that  calls 
for  a  fight?  You  may  not  appreciate  it,  but  I'm  go- 
ing to  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  No  man  is  so  good 
at  a  fight  but  that  if  he  looks  long  enough  he'll  find 
some  one  better.  If  a  man  constantly  looks  for  trou- 
ble he's  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  take  a  threshing. 
For  my  part,  I'd  sooner  meet  a  man  any  time  who 
was  always  crowing  about  his  prowess  than  one  who 
has  little  to  say.  The  bulldog  does  not  vanut  his 
bravery  as  does  the  foolish  poodle.   Take  my  advice 
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and  stop  looking  for  trouble  before  you  find  that 
man  who,  somewhere,  is  waiting  for  you."  A  mo- 
ment he  stood  looking  his  adversary  squarely  in  the 
eye  ere  he  turned  indifferently  to  the  waiting  Nip- 
muk. 

"Some  nerve,"  was  the  whisper  that  went  from 
mouth  to  mouth  as  the  two  youths  departed  down 
the  forest  path ;  but  Tingley  said  nothing.  Somehow 
he  felt  that  he  was  beaten,  and  his  humiliation 
showed  in  his  silence. 

"I  think,"  observed  Nathan  as  they  walked  home- 
ward, "we  have  left  some  friends  at  Powell's  Ridge." 

"Ugh !"  answered  Nipmuk.  "Tingley  all  same  tur- 
key gobbler — strut  and  show  bright  feathers  but  run 
from  banty  rooster,  ugh!" 


Chapter  Ten 


YELLOW  BREAST 

The  succeeding  days  at  the  Panther  Creek  Post 
were  busy  ones.  Nathan  threw  all  his  energies  into 
the  building.  Every  hour  of  the  day  found  him  on 
the  job.  The  Indians  looked  at  him  and  shook  their 
heads.  They  could  not  understand  why  a  person 
who  had  plenty  to  eat  should  work — especially  as 
this  trader  worked.  Of  one  thing  they  were  certain : 
Only  hunger  would  have  driven  them  to  labor  in  any 
capacity.  They  would  trap  or  hunt,  when  there  was 
anything  to  take,  and  sell  or  trade  their  furs  at  the 
nearest  post,  or  even  engage  in  war  for  conquo&t, 
but  work — it  made  them  shudder  to  think  of  work. 

Aside  from  this  shiftlessness  the  Indians  were  not 
bad  neighbors,  or  at  least  would  not  have  been  baa 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unscrupulousness  of  a  certain 
set  of  traders  who  infested  the  frontiers.  Of  these, 
the  last  managers  of  the  Panther  Creek  post  were 
fair  representatives.  Neither  respecting  themselves 
or  the  Indians,  whom  they  considered  the  legitimate 
prey  of  such  vultures,  they  ruined  the  Indian  men 
with  their  whisky,  disrespected  the  Indian  women, 
and  looked  with  callousness  on  the  hunger  and  suf- 
fering of  the  little  ones.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  red 
men  had  grown  to  look  with  distrust  and  hatred  on 
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the  infringements  of  such  a  race?  Or  that  they 
should  rise  up  in  the  desperate,  relentless  border 
wars  that  were  a  continual  menace  and  horror  to  the 
frontier  ? 

Even  here,  Nathan  could  see  the  degradation 
wrought  by  the  whisky  of  the  traders.  The  weak, 
watery  eyes,  the  extreme  filthiness  of  habits,  and 
the  general  no-account  condition  of  the  liquor  ad- 
dicted Indian  was  present  in  at  least  a  third  of  the 
savages  of  his  employ.  It  made  his  blood  boil  to 
think  of  the  wrong  done  a  grand  old  race  by  the  low- 
est of  those  of  his  own  color.  One  thing,  however, 
made  him  feel  thankful.  Nipmuk  not  only  looked 
with  disdain  on  thoes  who  used  liquor,  but  the  high- 
est insult  that  could  be  offered  him  was  to  ask  him 
to  drink.  Though  taciturn,  stoic,  and  uncommunica- 
tive in  his  general  demeanor,  Nathan  knew  this  dark- 
skinned  lad  could  be  eloquent,  as  well  as  fiery-tem- 
pered when  dealing  with  this  the  predominating 
curse  of  his  people.  Of  this  he  received  a  practical 
thdligh  unexpected  demonstration. 

Because  of  his  dependability  Nipmuk  was  given 
charge  of  the  logging  gang  in  the  woods.  Nathan 
knew  that  his  honesty  in  everything  would  insure 
the  company  getting  one  hundred  per  cent  value  on 
what  they  paid  the  hands. 

One  day,  there  being  no  material  at  the  building 
site,  he  sent  his  gang  to  the  woods  to  help  Nipmuk. 
Among  this  gang  was  a  worthless  savage  named  Yel- 
low Breast.  He  was  not  worth  a  tithe  of  the  wages 
paid  him,  and  would  have  been  discharged  but  for 
the  fact  that  he  had  a  family  dependent  upon  him. 
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The  fact  that  Nipmuk  had  such  an  influence  over 
the  no-account  members  of  his  tribe  as  to  assure  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  going 
to  provide  for  their  families,  did  not  tend  to  lower 
him  in  the  trader's  estimation. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  when  Na- 
than finished  some  minor  duties  and  sauntered  out 
to  the  wroods.  The  sound  of  the  ax  and  saw  and 
c^ash  of  falling  trees  were  as  music  to  him  as  he 
advanced.  To  one  of  his  galvonic  disposition  nothing 
was  so  sweet  to  him  as  action— action  in  which  big 
things  were  being  accomplished.  He  dreamed  of  the 
day  when  the  Panther  Creek  Post  should  be  the  cen- 
ter of  a  teeming,  prosperous,  contented  community. 
He  had  almost  reached  the  clearing  when  this  dream 
of  his  settlement's  future  greatness  was  interrupted 
in  a  rude  manner.  Something  whizzed  past  his  ear, 
struck  with  a  crash,  and  fell  with  a  tinkling  sound 
upon  the  frozen  "ground,  while  fumes  of  escaping 
whisky  smote  upon  his  nostrils. 

At  the  thought  that  some  one  was  attempting  him 
bodily  harm  his  frame  stiffened  and  that  steely  glit- 
ter came  to  his  eyes,  even  as  he  started  to  glide  for- 
ward. A  moment  later  his  expression  changed  to 
a  smile,  and  he  stopped  to  look  interestedly  on  the 
scene  before  him.  The  bottle  had  been  thrown  by 
Nipmuk  but  not  at  him.  Its  coming  so  close  had 
been  pure  accident.  He  had  taken  it  from  the  worth- 
less Yellow  Breast  and  in  his  anger  thrown  it  into 
the  woods.  The  result  had  almost  been  disastrous 
to  his  young  employer. 

The  sight  on  which  Nathan  looked  was  indeed  in- 
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teresting.  Taking  Yellow  Breast  by  the  collar  the 
young  chief  shook  him  fiercely  then  threw  him  dis- 
dainfully forth  where  he  fell  heavily  upon  the  snow. 

A  moment  Yellow  Breast  lay  quiet,  then  rose  with 
a  curse,  a  long  knife  in  his  hand.  At  sight  of  the 
knife  Nipmuk  sprang  upon  his  adversary  with  the 
fierceness  of  a  panther.  Far  from  unbalancing  him, 
the  liquor  seemed  to  but  add  to  the  elder  Indian's 
cunning.  Once  he  dodged  a  blow  from  the  fist  of 
Nipmuk,  slashing  wickedly  at  him  with  the  long, 
curved  knife.  It  was  plain  to  Nathan  that  the  dissi- 
pated savage  meant  murder.  The  next  moment,  how- 
ever, he  staggered  beneath  a  blow  from  the  fist  of 
the  athletic  Nipmuk.  Thereafter  he  was  at  the 
younger  man's  mercy.  Three  times  Nipmuk  struck, 
each  blow  bringing  a  grunt  of  rage  and  pain  from  his 
adversary.  At  the  third  blow  Yellow  Breast  dropped 
his  knife  and  fell  heavily  upon  the  snow.  As  he 
stirred  Nipmuk  kicked  the  knife  toward  him;  then 
spoke  to  him  rapidly  in  the  Indian  tongue.  Fortun- 
ately Nathan  was  conversant  with  their  language 
and  understood  the  young  chief's  words. 

"There  is  your  knife,  Yellow  Breast,"  he  said, 
"Don't  ever  dare  to  try  use  it  on  me  again.  You 
shiftless  squaw — you  take  white  man's  money — you 
no  work — you  steal  what  he  pay  you- — you  take 
money  you  no  earn  and  trade  it  to  bad  traders  for 
whisky ;  you  beat  your  squaw  and  papooses — you  let 
them  starve ;  you  no  good — better  you  not  live ;  you 
try  use  knife  on  me  again  maybe  you  not  live.  You 
work  my  gang  you  no  drink  whisky,  you  work. 

"I  talk  no  more;  I  no  take  money  I  do  not  earn, 
While  you  work  in  my  gang  you  no  do  either.  Now 
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go  work — you  no  work  I  do  more  than  throw  you  on 
snow." 

Yellow  Breast  needed  no  second  bidding.  Spring- 
ing to  his  feet  he  seized  an  ax  and  was  soon  the  busi- 
est man  in  the  logging  crew.  Mentally  Nathan  de- 
termined that  this  particular  redskin  should  thence- 
forward be  a  member  of  Nipmuk's  crew.  Now  that 
the  incident  he  had  witnessed  brought  it  fresh  to 
his  mind,  Nathan  remembered  how  it  had  been  told 
him  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  the  quick-temp- 
ered young  chief  and  the  shiftless  Yellow  Breast  had 
found  themselves  at  cross  purposes. 

One  time  in  the  summer  Nipmuk  had  found  the 
dissipated  father,  in  a  drunken  rage,  beating  his 
daughter,  The  Wild  Flower.  The  maid's  piteous  sobs 
brought  the  young  chief  to  her  side.  Upon  seeing 
the  marks  on  her  tender  body  the  quick-tempered 
Indian  flew  into  a  violent  rage.  It  had  been  told  him 
that  Yellow  Breast  still  bore  the  marks  of  that  en- 
counter. Because  of  the  young  chief's  threais  Yel- 
low Breast  had  never  again  attempted  to  beat  The 
Wild  Flower. 

Not  till  all  w7ere  again  at  work  did  Nathan  present 
himself.  Even  then  he  did  not  intimate  that  he  had 
witnessed  the  encounter.  He  knew  that  Nipmuk 
would  rather  he  did  not  know.  Again  the  young 
trader  congratulated  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
gained  the  service  of  the  young  chief. 

"Everything  going  smooth,  I  see,"  was  his  greet- 
ing as  he  stepped  to  Nipmuk's  side. 

"Ugh!"  replied  Nipmuk.  "Go  fair.  Some  men  no 
good — all  think  of  whisky!    Them  no  have  family 
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me  fire  quick.  No  can  drink  whisky  round  me." 

"That's  right,  Nipmuk,"  agreed  Nathan.  "They're 
better  off  without  it.  I  wish  all  the  traders  who 
halndled  the  stuff  had  been  hung  before  they  ever 
•  saw  the  West." 

"Oh,"  agreed  Nipmuk,  "they  cause  much  trouble. 
They  make  me  hate  paleface.  You  not  come  I  still 
hate.  Now  they  make  you  trouble.  They  hire  In- 
dian do  you  bad.  Me  know;  me  hear  much  you  no 
hear,  but  me  know  how  beat  them.  They  hire  Hugh 
Tingley.  Me  no  can  handle  him.  Me  tell  you  so  you 
watch  out.  I  guess  you  make  urn  go  some,"  and  he 
looked  at  the  young  trader  admiringly. 

"Thanks,  Nipmuk,"  said  Nathan.  Forewarned  is 
forearmed.  Yes,  I  think  Til  be  able  to  handle  him. 
I've  met  men  of  his  stripe  before."** 

Life  at  the  post  was  getting  interesting.  Opposi- 
tion brought  forth  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  young 
trader  as  nothing  else  could  have  done.  He  had  met 
obstacles  before  and  surmounted  them,  and  now 
looked  with  confidence  on  the  future  and  his  dream 
of  the  Panther  Creek  Post  of  the  years  to  come. 


Chapter  Eleven 


SOWING  THE  SEED 

Chetok's  lodge  was  finished.  It  was  beyond  doubt 
the  best  habitation  the  old  fellow  had  ever  possessed. 
Somehow  his  prosperity  seemed  to  add  dignity  to 
his  person,  even  as  it  exalted  him  in  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects. 

But  pleased  even  more  than  her  father  was  Na- 
nita.  In  her  books  at  school  she  had  read  and  seen 
pictures  of  girls  who  had  rooms,  pictures,  books,  and 
dainty  white  curtains.  How  her  little,  lonesome,  half 
wild  heart  had  longed  for  these  things  to  which  she 
was  rightfully  heir.  This  longing  warmed  Nathan's 
heart.  He  knew  that  no  Indians  could  have  such  de- 
sires. Wildness  was  bred  in  their  very  bone,  to  re- 
main there  until  called  forth  by  the  gospel,  and  it 
was  seemingly  as  impossible  to  win  them  to  the  ways 
of  the  whites  as  it  would  be  to  change  the  course  of 
the  wind.  This  was  but  added  proof  to  the  trader's 
mind  that  Nanita  was  white.  With  this  conviction 
came  the  hope,  supplemented  with  prayer,  that  some 
day  this  strange  girl  might  find  her  kinfolks  and 
again  meet  the  light  haired  woman  of  her  dream. 
He  said  little  to  the  maid  about  his  hopes  for  fear 
of  later  disappointment.  Ample  joy,  however,  for 
hours  of  labor  and  no  little  expense  on  a  room  such 
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as  Nanita  had  seen  in  her  dreams,  was  given  him  m 
the  tears  that  sprang  to  her  eyes  and  the  thanks  her 
heart  was  almost  too  full  to  express. 

Plainly  Chetok  was  worried.  Though  he  did  not 
object,  he  shook  his  head  and  emitted  his  character- 
istic "Ugh !"  Why  anyone  could  wish  for  more  than 
the  one-roomed  house  to  shelter  him  from  the  blasts 
of  winter  or  the  rains  of  summer,  a  kettle  in  which 
to  cook  his  venison  and  beans,  fire  on  which  to  bake 
his  corn  pone,  blanket  on  which  to  sleep,  and  furs  for 
covering,  was  more  than  he  could  fathom.  Was  this 
daughter  whom  he  loved,  to  slip  from  him,  forsake 
the  customs,  manners,  and  traditions  of  her  people, 
and  go  to  add  joy  to  the  abodes  of  the  paleface  race 
and  perhaps  woe  to  herself?  To  him  life  with  the 
whites  could  spell  naught  but  tragedy.  Even  now  he 
rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  he  was  leaving  them  and 
going  to  dwell  in  a  house  of  his  own.  So  again  he 
shook  his  head  and  muttered,  "Ugh!" 

This  was  to  be  the  last  night  to  be  spent  under  the 
shelter  of  the  roof  of  the  Panther  Creek  Post.  The 
thought  caused  a  mingling  of  emotions  in  the  heart 
of  the  maid  of  the  forests.  Somehow  this  life  at  the 
post  seemed  a  sort  of  connecting  link  with  her 
dreams  of  the  past  and  was  sweet  to  her.  She  hated 
to  leave  even  while  longing  to  occupy  that  room  with 
its  pictures,  books,  and  loce  curtains.  "Yet,"  she 
would  think  with  delight,  "I  will  have  my  work  at 
the  post,  and  my  room  and  its  delights  in  the  even- 
ing." And  with  clasped  hands  she  sat  looking  into 
the  heart  of  the  fire. 

Old  Chetok  and  Wamba,  squatting  silently  on  the 
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hearth,  their  minds  wandering  over  exciting  scenes 
of  a  long  life  in  the  wilds,  drank  in  with  delight  the 
cheerful  warmth  from  the  open  fireplace,  while  the 
two  lads  occupied  positions  that  suited  their  fancies  ; 
one  in  the  great  fur-covered  armchair,  the  other 
squatted  on  the  buffalo  robe  in  the  corner  where  the 
crackling  fire  loved  to  send  myriads  of  fantastic 
lights  and  shadows.  Altogether  the  conditions' were 
ideal  for  ruminition.  Somehow  Nathan  knew  that  a 
story  from  Chetok  was  forthcoming.  It  could  not 
well  be  otherwise.  Interestedly,  therefore,  he  scan- 
ned the  passive  face  of  the  aged  warrior. 

If  a  story  was  in  the  old  chief's  mind  it  was  not 
divulged  by  the  passive,  stoic  lines  of  his  face.  Slowly 
he  inhaled  great  puffs  of  the  smoke  from  the  tobacco 
and  kinnikinic  in  his  pipe,  seemingly  too  content 
with  the  enjoyment  he  derived  from  the  warmth  and 
his  pipe  to  have  any  inclinations  for  the  exertions  of 
a  story. 

Slowly  the  glow  of  the  pipe  faded,  the  kinnikinic 
and  tobacco  gradually  becoming  converted  into  dull 
gray  ashes.  The  old  chief  sat  for  a  time  in  thought 
ere  he  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  on  the  heel 
of  his  moccasin,  laid  it  carefully  to  one  side,  gazed 
again  into  the  fire,  contemplated  its  rays  for  a  time, 
then  commenced  in  a  voice  far  away.  Plainly  he  was 
again  in  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

"My  parents  were  blessed  by  the  Great  Spirit  ; 
they  were  good  and  he  loved  them.  They  came  forth 
from  the  great  canoe  built  from  the  trunk  of  the  bald 
cypress,  and  soon  their  wigwams  could  be  seen  all 
over  thk  land.  Their  hunting  grounds  were  covered 
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with  herds  of  buffalo  and  deer. 

"The  Great  Spirit  had  told  them  that  he  would 
never  again  send  much  water  to  destroy  them,  and 
he  had  sent  the  rainbow  to  them  as  a  sign.  They 
believed  and  were  happy.  They  raise  children;  they 
grow  old ;  they  die ;  the  children  grow  old ;  little  ones 
come  to  the  wigwams;  they  grow  old;  they  die,  and 
all  the  time  the  wigwams  become  more  plenty;  the 
buffalo  and  deer  on  the  hunting  ground  become  more 
plenty.  The  people  can  travel  many  moon;  every- 
where plenty  buffalo,  plenty  deer,  plenty  beaver, 
plenty  wigwam,  and  all  good  and  happy.  All  can 
talk  together  for  all  have  same  language. 

"Then  the  people  grow  bad  and  the  Great  Spirit 
grow  angry  and  not  be  with  my  people  any  more. 
They  remember  the  waters  the  Great  Spirit  sent 
upon  the  land.  They  know  they  bad  and  that  the 
Great  Spirit  is  angry.  They  'fraid  many  waters  come 
again  and  drown  the  people.  They  forget  the  prom- 
ise made  by  the  Great  Spirit;  they  forget  the  rain- 
bow he  sent  to  them  as  a  sign.  They  gather  in  one 
place;  they  build  a  great  wigwam  of  stone  so  high 
they  think  no  waters  can  reach  the  top.  They  think 
to  be  safe. 

"The  Great  Spirit  become  much  angry;  he  throw 
down  the  stones.  He  not  leave  one  stone  upon  an- 
other; he  take  away  their  language;  he  give  them 
other  languages ;  he  give  them  many  languages,  but 
only  few  can  understand  each  other.  They  make 
many  tribes  and  scatter  over  the  country.  They  not 
travel  now  for'  they  not  understand  each  other,  and 
grow  angry  at  each  other  so  that  soon  they  have 
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many  wars,  and  the  Great  Spirit  not  show  himself 
any  more  to  them.  Then  they  sorry  they  bad  for 
they  remember  how  happy  they  had  been  when  they 
good.  But  they  need  to  be  punished  and  he  not  show 
himself  to  them  for  many  moons." 

Here  the  old  chief  paused  and  all  waited  breath- 
lessly. They  hoped  he  would  continue  his  story,  but 
for  that  night  at  least  he  had  finished. 

If  Nathan  was  surprised  at  Chetok's  former  story 
he  was  astounded  in  the  present  instance.  The  old 
chief,  through  his  association  with  the  Azteca  (an 
enlightened  band  of  Lamanites),  knew  of  the  tower 
of  Babel.  In  fact  he  could  almost  imagine  him  re- 
citing the  account  he  had  just  given  from  Genesis, 
so  nearly  identical  were  the  two.  The  question  arose 
in  his  mind.  Had  he  not  taken  this  from  the  account 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  as  given  in  the  chronicle  left 
by  the  Jeradites?  Somehow  he  could  not  believe 
otherwise  and  again  his  heart  was  gladdened  by  one 
more  proof  that  God  is ;  that  he  is  omnipotent. 

For  some  time  all  sat  in  silence,  listening  only  to 
the  sounds  of  the  wilds,  as  borne  to  them  on  the 
still  night  air,  and  the  crackling  of  the  fire  on  the 
hearth.  Nathan  rose  slowly,  secured  a  log  from  a 
plenteous  supply,  trew  it  on  the  fire,  and  stood  with 
hands  clasped  behind  him  watching  the  sparks  danc- 
ing and  gyrating  in  their  merry  departure  up  the 
commodious  flue.  All  eyes  were  upon  him — Nanita's 
with  confidence,  Nipmuk  with  curiosity  depicted  on 
his  dark  face,  while  unconcern  was  the  highest  emo- 
tion to  be  read  on  the  face  of  either  of  the  elder  In- 
dians.  Yet,  plainly  was  it  to  be  seen  that  something 
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was  expected  of  him. 

It  was  hard  for  Nathan  to  draw  his  mind  from  a?; 
contemplation  of  the  grand  and  wonderful  in  the  gi- 
gantic plan  of  the  universe  as  designed  by  the  Lord  I 
of  might.    He  could  not  but  see  how  insignificant  I 
was  man  despite  his  seeming  superiority  to  other  I 
flesh  of  the  earth.    He  would  have  thought  these 
thoughts  and  dreamed  dreams  of  the  great  universe 
indefinitely  had  he  not  thought  that  something  was 
required  of  him.    Glancing  round  the  room  he  felt 
the  circle  of  eyes  upon  him,  and  roused  himself  to 
the  effort  he  knew  he  must  make.   Going  slowly  to 
the  shelf  he  took  down  the  Bible,  opened  it  to  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  red  to  them  the 
story  of  Babel.  Then  pausing  for  a  moment  to  allow 
his  hearers  to  grasp  the  import  of  the  written  nar- 
rative, he  continued : 

"My  friends,  this  record  that  I  have  read  to  you  - 
was  once  lost,  or  had  never  been  written.  God,  or  the 
Great  Spirit,  as  you  call  him,  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
lost  for  there  was  much  in  it  that  was  good.  There 
was  a  righteous  man  on  earth  called  Moses.  The 
Lord  spoke  to  him  and  said: 

"  'And  now,  Moses,  my  son,  I  would 'speak  unto  you 
concerning  this  earth  upon  which  you  stand ;  and  you 
shall  write  the  things  which  I  shall  speak.  And  ii 
a  day  when  the  children  of  men  shall  esteem  mjl 
words  as  naught,  and  take  many  of  them  from  the 
book  which  you  shall  write,  behold  I  shall  raise  uj 
another  like  unto  you,  and  they  shall  be  had  agaii| 
among  the  children  of  men,  among  as  many  as  shall 
believe.' 
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"Then  he  told  him  the  things  which  I  have  read, 
besides  much  more,  which,  some  day,  I  want  to  read 
to  you.  That  is  not  all.  The  tiffie  has  come  when 
the  many  things  were  taken  from  the  book  and  God, 
or  the  Great  Spirit,  has  raised  up  the  man  he  prom- 
ised to  raise.  This  book  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  the 
book  after  the  precious  things  were  restored.  Some 
day  I  will  tell  you  more  about  this  book,  and  another 
which  is  of  the  history  of  your  people.,, 

Intense  silence  followed  this  remark.  Plainly  all, 
even  Chetok,  was  impressed.  Nanita  openly  showed 
her  pleasure  and  asked  eager  questions  which  Na- 
than took  great  pleasure  in  answering,  ending  with 
&  promise  that  her  miniature  library  should  contain 
a  copy  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  of  the  book  describing 
her  father's  people. 

"Does  it  tell  of  Jesus ?"  she  asked,  laying  her  dark 
head  on  the  Bible.  "I  love  him  so,  for  he  must  have 
loved  us  very  much  to  be  willing  to  die  to  break  the 
hold  of  the  Evil  Spirit." 

"Me  much  like  hear  you  read,"  declared  Nipmuk. 
"Me  grow  more  sure  that  there  is  a  Great  Spirit  and 
that  he  is  your  God.  Me  like  hear  you  read  much 
from  the  wise  book  that  tells  the  things  that  I  have 
heard  my  father  tell.  They  make  me  glad  here," 
placing  his  hand  over  his  heart.  "I  not  know  before 
I  see  you  whether  to  believe  there  Great  Spirit.  I 
like  believe,  but  I  not  know.  Now  I  know  and  I  glad. 
I  want  learn  so  I  can  read  good  book.  Nanita  she 
read,  but  she  smart,  she  go  to  school;  I  not  go  to 
school;  I  think  it  disgrace  to  go  to  paleface  school 
or  learn  of  their  signs.   But  I  not  think  so  now;  I 
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want  learn  read;  you  think  I  can  learn  lead?"  And 
he  watched  his  friend's  face  almost  wistfully, 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  returned  Nathan  heartily,  de-  I 
termining  then  and  there  that  a  school  should  be  ] 
started  among  the  Indians. 

As  for  old  Chetok,  he  sat  in  silence,  disdaining  to 
notice  what  he  looked  upon  as  impulsive  foolishness 
of  children.  After  sitting  for  a  space,  apparently 
lost  in  thought,  he  said:  "Ugh,  time  go  bed,"  and 
again  lapsed  into  silence. 


Chapter  Twelve 


DREAMS  AND  A  RESCUE 

Because  of  his  love  for  the  grand  and  beautiful 
Nathan  made  his  way  on  an  early  Feburary  morning 
to  Panther  Bluff,  one  of  the  few  elevations  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  This  was  a  spur  of  rock  so  hard 
that  the  wethering  down  of  the  mountains  of  which, 
it  had  been  a  part  was  complete  v/hile  it  was  still 
a  massive  hill.  Throwing  its  bulk  against  the  sky, 
it  was  swept  on  one  side  by  the  river,  its  dark  flood 
sweeping  majestically  along  the  entire  face  of  the 
cliff.  This  fact  had,  in  earlier  days,  been  a  menace 
to  the  traffic  on  the  river ;  now,  though  that  menace 
was  partly  removed,  Indian  uprisings  were  yet  pos- 
sible and  the  high,  commanding  shelter  of  Panther 
Bluff  made  an  ideal  ambuscade.  How  useful,  then, 
would  the  advantageously  situated  post  be  in  time  of 
trouble.  Nathan  could  not  help  wondering  if  it  had 
been  purposely  placed  there  by  its  founders.  These 
thoughts  and  others  flitted  through  his  mind  as  he 
looked  over  the  grand  panorama  spread  out  before 
him,  and  rendered  more  beautiful  still  by  the  great 
disc  of  the  sun  sending  its  sparkling  rays  through 
the  frost  infested  atmosphere. 

Almost  directly  below  him,  beyond  the  tinier 
thread  of  Panther  Creek,  lay  the  post  and  its  sister 
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buildings.  Instead  of  the  one  lonely,  weather-beaten 
building  which  had  welcomed  him  to  the  country  of 
his  dreams,  several  others  were  grouped  within  the 
partly  finished  palisade.  Fast  was  the  post  taking 
on  the  mantle  of  a  frontier  fort.  Though  the  young 
trader  felt  little  alarm  about  danger  from  Indian  up- 
rising, more  especially  so  with  the  powerful  ad- 
vice of  Chetok  and  Nipmuk,  he  remembered  the  mis- 
chief-loving qualities  of  the  unscrupulous  traders 
and  was  too  thorough  a  frontiersman  to  leave  a  ne- 
cessary precaution  untaken.  Well  did  he  know  that 
the  surest  method  of  preventing  trouble  was  in  prep- 
aration. 

Between  the  post  and  the  river  was  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  timber  and  brush  land,  now  overgrown 
with  willows  and  young  cottonwoods.  Beyond  and 
up  the  river  was  a  tract  of  mignificent  pines,  that 
had  always  been  the  envy  of  the  progressive  lad. 
Already  had  he  set  the  machinery  rolling  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land  he  coveted.  Several  days  previoui 
he  had  written  his  father  and  now  lived  in  momen« 
tary  expectation  of  a  reply.  It  had  been  a  part  of 
His  dreams  of  his  settlement's  future  greatness,  and 
for  the  plans  he  made  would  be  indispensable. 

Far  away  to  the  south  a  thine  column  of  smoke 
pointed  out  the  new  home  of  the  ousted  traders. 
"Must  be  close  to  the  river,"  mused  Nathan,  a  frown 
puckering  his  forehead.  He  wondered  if  their  near- 
ness to  the  natural  outlet  for  the  future  commerce 
of  his  settlement  would  be  a  menace. 

From  the  bluff  the  young  trader  walked  down  to 
the  river.  He  wanted  to  inspect  the  landing  and  the 
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depth  of  the  current.  So  far  northward  the  river 
seemed  small  indeed  to  one  who  had  seen  this  same 
stream,  the  mighty  Mississippi,  below  where  the  Big 
Muddy  poured  its  turbulent  flood  into  a  current  soon 
to  be  still  further  agumented  by  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio. 

"A  wonderful  country!  Vast  in  its  resources !" 
came  from  a  heart  imbued  with  a  task  staggering  to 
one  of  a  less  magnetic  nature.  As  he  thought  of  the 
vast  natural  resources  in  timber,  soil,  and  minerals, 
together  with  the  spiritual  possibilities  so  dear  to 
one  of  his  belief  and  represented  in  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  a  once  powerful  and  intellectual  race, 
he  turned  his  heart  and  his  mind  heavenward  for  a 
help  he  knew  he  could  not  gain  here  upon  the  earth. 

A  new  evidence  of  the  Bible,  Book  of  Mormon, 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  and  all  the  sacred  privileges 
allowed  children  of  God  was  given  him  in  the  old 
Toltec  who,  because  of  Spanish  oppression  his  proud 
heart  could  not  brook  had  journeyed  northward  to 
become  chief  of  a  local  tribe  of  Winnebagoes. 
Through  him,  Nipmuk,  and  the  strange  white  girl 
with  many  Indian  traits,  he  hoped  to  sow  the  seed 
through  which,  when  the  time  came  that  this  degen- 
erate race  should  become  a  "delightsome  people," 
would  bear  fruit. 

Nanita  had  proven  to  be  all  he  had  hoped;  neat, 
apt,  and  eager  to  learn,  she  bade  fair  to  become  an 
excellent  bookkeeper ;  one  on  whom  the  future  great- 
ness of  his  settlement  could  depend,  while  her 
brother,  Nipmuk,  was  all  and  more  than  the  young 
trader  had  expected.  Though  fiery-tempered,  impet- 
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uous,  and  haughty,  he  yet  showed  a  judgment  be- 
yond his  years.  With  the  influence- he  bore  over 
his  tribe  he  served  as  a  breakwater  between  tlfem 
and  the  evil,  designing  billows  of  injustice  planned 
against  his  people  by  the  unscrupulous  traders  in-; 
testing  the  frontiers.  These  good  influences  were 
not  only  acting  to  the  betterment  of  the  genera)  con- 
dition of  a  race  who  were,  only  a  short  time  previous, 
near  to  the  door  of  starvation;  it  was  acting  to  the 
financial  benefit  of  the  honest-principled  company 
who  had  come  to  deal  with  them. 

From  visions  of  the  future  Nathan  ascended  the 
bank  of  the  iwer  and  threaded  the  maze  of  saplings 
w7here  once  had  been  a  well-worn  trail  to  the  river 
and  its  landing.  As  ever  his  long  rifle  bore  him  com- 
pany. From  it  he  never  parted.  Sleeping  or  waking 
it  was  ever  within  his  reach — a  friend  on  whom  he 
could  rely,  of  whose  limitations  and  possibilities  he 
was  well  acquainted.  He  had  covered  half  the  dis- 
tance when  angry  voices  smote  upon  his  ears. 

Being  in  a  manner  guardian  of  his  little  commun- 
ity, Nathan  did  not,  as  he  might  otherwise  have 
done,  avoid  a  meeting  with  the  disputants.  Like  the 
slim,  noisless  panther  of  the  wilds  he  glided  silently, 
forward.  What  he  saw  made  his  blood  boil  even  as 
it  sobered  him  into  an  ominous  calm.  Again  he  was 
to  meet  Hugh  Tingley,  the  bad  man  of  Powell's  Ridge 
and  this  time  there  was  to  remain  no  doubt  in  eith- 
er' s  mind  as  to  whom  thejuan  was  that  Nathan  had 
warned  the  bully  he  would  sooner  or  later  find. 
Yet,  it  was  not  the  sight  of  Hugh,  but  rather  the 
fact  that  he  was  in  angry  altercation 'with  Nanita, 
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together  with  the  words  he  uttered,  that  angered 
the  young  trader.  He  knew  that  Tingley  delighted 
in  browbeating  men,  but  that  he  would  use  his  bul- 
lying tactics  on  a  defenseless  girl  seemed  hardly 
believable.  He  did  not  know,  nor  would  it  have  served 
to  soothe  his  anger  had  he  known,  that  Taylor's  dol- 
lars was  Hugh's  spur  in  this  undertaking. 

"And  why  don't  you  care  to  leave  the  Rogers  Com- 
pany?" he  was  asking.  "Do  you  not  know  that  you 
have  already  placed  yourself  outside  the  pale  of  re-  • 
spectability  by  association  with  this  young  trader. 
No  longer  will  respectable  people  of  either  color  have 
anything  to  do  with  you.  You  have  sold  yourself 
for  money.  Now  why  not  go  where  you  can  receive 
the  highest  wage  ?  Taylor  will  pay  you  double  what 
you  are  now  getting."  - 

Though  a  woman,  Nanita  had  been  reared  by  a 
father  and  mother  who  knew  not  the  meaning  of  the 
word  fear,  therefore,  she  did  not  cringe  as  Tingley 
had  expected.  Like  an  eagle  turning  to  the  defense 
of  her  young,  she  turned  to  the  defense  of  her  char- 
acter, her  eyes  flashing,  and  in  their  great  depths 
an  expression  which  the  guilty  man  feared  to  meet. 
"You  know  there  is  no  truth  in  your  insinuations 
Tingley,  she  panted.  You  know  no  man  could  buy 
the  honor  of  Nanita  or  any  child  of  Chetok  with 
money.  You  know  what  you  say  is  not  true  even  as 
I  know  that  you  are  a  cowardly  bully  who,  though 
he  can  bravely  attack  a  woman's  honor,  fears  to  meet 
a  man  barely  grown." 

Tingley  winced.  The  truth  in  the  maid's  thrust 
*  was  as  a  spur  goading  him  to  desperation.    "So  the 
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young  Rogers  has  been  boasting  of  that  day  at  the 
Ridge.  Thinks  that  my  forbearance  because  of  his 
age  was  fear,  does  he?  Why,  I've  broken  men  who 
would  laugh  at  an  encounter  with  him." 

"Brave  words,"  encouraged  the  girl,  "but  continue 
and  soon  you  will  be  brave  enough  to  seek  men  in* 
stead  of  women  to  slander.  But  may  I  not  call  Nathan 
that  you  may  tell  him  of  the  wrong  impression  he 
formed  from  the  meeting  at  Powell's  Ridge  ?"  Then 
♦  she  continued  in  a  voice  that  told  of  the  bitterness 
of  years  of  oppression :  "There  was  a  time  when  it 
was  a  disgrace  for  a  woman  of  our  people  to  look 
upon  the  face  of  a  white  man.  That  was  when  all  we 
knew  were  like  Barney  Taylor  and  those  who  take 
his  money.  But  that  time  has  changed,  Nathan  says 
it  has,  Chetok,  my  father,  says  it  has,  and  I  and  oth- 
ers of  our  women  feel  that  it  has.  We  are  not  now 
without  protection  and  an  indignity  aimed  at  one  of 
us  will  call  forth  retribution  as  swiftly  as  if  aimed 
at  a  woman  with  skin  as  fair  as  the  lily.  You  waste 
words.  You  or  your  kind  could  never  hire  Nanita. 
Did  I  hire  to  such  as  you,  then  I  would  be  indeed 
what  you  but  a  moment  before  accused  me  of  being  !" 

Slowly  the  taunting  look  on  Tingley's  face  gave 
way  to  one  of  anger.  Stepping  swiftly  forward  he 
siezed  the  maid  by  the  arm  and  wrenched  it  until 
tears  dimmed  the  defiant  eyes.  "You  Indians,"  he 
exclaimed  fiercely,  "are  getting  entirely  too  smart 
since  that  young  cub  of  a  Rogers  came  among  you. 
But  his  time  of  reckoning  is  drawing  near.  We  won't 
stand  his  interference  much  longer.  One  of  these 
fine  days  the  occupants  of  his  lodge  will  wake  to 
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the  realization  that  he  is  no  longer  in  their  midst. 
Then  is  the  time  that  the  Indians  who  have  catered 
to  him  will  wake  up  to  a  realization  that  they  have 
made  a  mistake. 

Nanita  started  back,  realizing  the  import  of  the 
threat  conveyed  in  Tingley's  words.  Seeing  the  fear 
in  her  eyes,  her  torraentor  smiled  exultantly  as  he 
continued : 

"I  thought  that  would  make  you  take  notice.  You 
wouldn't  care,  I  take  it,  to  have  young  Rogers  step  g 
out  of  this  mortal  coil.  'Twould  be  a  good  thing  so 
far  as  you  are  concerned  if  he  did.  Of  all  your  tribe, 
miss,  you  need  a  lesson  most.  You  have  laways  held 
up  your  head,  thinking  yourself  superior  to  others 
of  your  tribe,  refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
your  superiors  among  the  whites.  I  suppose  you 
think  the  white  skin  you  carry  gives  you  license  to 
put  on  airs.  Perhaps  it  has  never  occurred  to  you  to 
question  where  you  received  that  white  skin.  Likely 
you  don't  know  that  a  white  skin  in  an  Indian  child 
is  proof  conclusive  of  dis — " 

Suddenly  he  paused,  his  face  paling  and  a  look  of 
fear  such  as  he  had  hoped  to  see  in  Nanita  over- 
spread his  face.  Ample  cause,  indeed,  had  he  for 
fear,  for  the  figure  emerging  from  the  forest,  to  de- 
posit his  long  rifle  carefully  in  a  clump  of  leaves 
bore  the  look  of  a  man  in  deadly  earnest,  while  the* 
eyes  turned  upon  Tingly  told  of  a  calm  determination 
boding  ill  for  whoever  had  chanced  to  be  responsible 
for  the  glitter  in  their  depths.  Slowly  the  clasp  on 
the  girl's  arm  relaxed  while  her  tormentor  stepped 
back,  a  muttered  curse  on  his  lips.   Try  as  he  would 
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to  meet  the  look  in  Nathan's  eyes  those  of  the  older 
man  would  persist  in  seeking  the  ground.  Somehow 
Tingly  knew  that  he  was  inferior  to  this  man,  even 
in  brute  strength,  the  one  endowment  on  which  his 
popularity  was  dependent.  Somehow  he  knew  that 
before  him  was  the  man  who  "somewhere  was  wait- 
ing; who,  when  he  had  looked  long  enough  he  was 
sure  to  meet,"  but  though  he  longed  to  slink  away 
something  seemed  to  hold  him  enthralled  as  a  hum- 
ming bird  is  enthralled  by  the  more  powerful  per- 
sonality of  the  deadly  rattler.  Whatever  the  young 
trader  chose  to  administer,  that  would  he  receive. 
It  was  impossible  that  he  should  do  otherwise.  To 
men  of  Tingley's  acquaintance  his  actions  would  have 
been  unbelievable.  He  was  not  a  coward,  as  the 
world  at  large  judges  cowardice.  In  many  a  frontier 
conflict  he  had  gained  the  name  of  a  man  without 
fear.  But  thus  it  is  with  bullying  natures.  Sooner 
or  later  they  meet  the  man  in  whose  hands  they  are 
as  clay — who  can  overawe  them,  sometimes  by  brutal 
demonstrations,  sometimes  by  mere  force  of  will. 

A  moment  Nathan  looked  at  Nanita  as  he  ad- 
vanced and  the  kindly  confidence  expressed  in  his 
eyes  gladdened  her  heart.  It  needed  not  the  added 
assurance  of  his  kindly  tone  as  he  spoke  to  her  to 
send  her  to  her  abode  with  happiness  in  her  heart. 

"Perhaps  Chetok  and  Wamba  are  waiting  at  the 
post  for  their  daughter,"  he  suggested,  "while  there 
might  be  things  here  which  a  woman  would  not  care 
to  witness." 

Of  that  meeting  in  the  woods  neither  Tingley  nor 
the  young  trader  would  ever  speak.    Some  twenty 
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minutes  later  Nathan  returned  to  the  fort  the  same 
calm,  good-natured,  unruffled  frontiersman  he  was 
wont  to  be.  His  clothes,  too,  wrere  in  their  usual 
neat,  spotless  order.  If  there  had  been  a  conflict  no 
evidence  remained.  Yet,  thereafter,  Nanita  roamed 
'the  woods  she  loved,  never  more  molested  by  the  bul- 
ly of  Powell's  Ridge,  while  the  few  who  knew  of  the 
encounter  in  the  woods  viewed  it  in  about  the  light 
of  Nipmuk  who  remarked  in  his  characteristic  way : 
"Ugh!  there  no  was  fight.  Um  dog  that  barks 
loud  make  heap  noise  and  frighten  small  dogs  until 
they  run,  but  when  dog  turn  to  fight  um  turn  quick 
and* run  howling  away.   Ugh!   There  no  fight." 


Chapter  Thirteen 


OPPOSITION 

With  his  characteristic  promptness  the  eldej  Rog- 
ers hurried  the  deal  in  which  his  son  was  interested 
to  completion.  He  placed  much  confidence  in  Na- 
than's judgment  and  was  never  slow  to  back  him 
with  his  money.   This  showed  in  his  brief  letter: 

"Son  Nathan:  Herewith  find  deeds  to  the  lands 
described  in  your  last  letter.  You  will  note  there  is 
one  exception.  The  eighty  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
could  not  be  purchased.  It  is  owned  by  a  man  named 
Barney  Taylor.  This  same  Taylor  was  one  of  the 
pair  who,  as  you  no  doubt  remember,  had  charge  of 
the  post  prior  to  its  being  placed  in  your  keeping. 
His  possession  of  this  eighty  may  or  may  not  be  a 
coincidence.  With  confidence  in  your  ability  to  han- 
dle the  situation  whatever  his  intentions,  I  am, 

Your  loving  father." 

The  young  trader  knew  instinctively  that  trouble 
was  before  him.  Yet  he  did  not  hesitate.  The  letter 
had  barely  left  his  hands  until  plans  were  being 
formulated  for  a  vigorous  campaign.  The  stockade 
was  finished  so  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  an  im- 
mediate entrance  into  his  domain.  Therefore,  Nip- 
muk  with  his  gang  entered  the  pine  forest  on  the 
morning  following.  Soon  the  axes  were  ringing,  hew- 
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ing  logs  for  Camp  Number  1,  as  it  was  henceforward 
to  be  designated. 

The  river  was  still  frozen  and  would  likely  be  for 
another  month.  In  that  month  herculean  tasks  must 
be  accomplished.  The  camp  houses  - at  Number  1 
must  be  built,  logs  enough  to  furnish  lumber  for  im- 
mediate use  piled  in  booms  along  the  creek  banks 
ready  for  the  spring  freshet,  and  necessary  machin- 
ery and  material  for  the  milV  he  planned  freighted 
in  from  headquarters.  It  could  not  be  carried  to 
Panther  Creek  over  the  swamps  and  streams  freed 
from  their  accommodating  ice  bridges. 

As  there  was  no  one  to  send  to  headquarters,  Na- 
than made  all  haste  in  his  own  preparation  for  mak- 
ing the  trip.  He  knew  that  in  handling  the  men  at 
Camp  Number  1  he  would  not  be  the  success  that 
Nipmuk  had  proved  himself.  Now  that  Nipmuk 
could  not  be  spared,  there  was  no  one  save  himself 
that  could  be  trusted  with  so  difficult  a  task. 

As  he  departed  from  the  post  he  felt  that  it  was 
left  in  good  hands.  With  Nanita  in  charge,  and  all 
•under  the  watchful  eye  of  old  Chetok,  he  felt  that 
all  would  be  well  there.  And  with  the  conscientious 
Nipmuk,  more  would  be  accomplished  at  that  end 
than  if  he  were  in  charge. 

Contrary  to  the  rule  among  the  red  men  Nipmuk 
was  industrious.  He  took  the  white  man's  money  in 
return  for  his  time  and  the  labor  of  his  hands.  His 
tribesmen,  under  the  stress  of  hunger,  also  took  the 
white  man's  money  in  return  for  like  time  and  labor 
on  their  part.  While  the  young  chief  was  in  charge 
the  company  would  receive  one  hundred  per  cent  on 
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its  investment. 

Notwithstanding  the  conviction  of  many  to  the 
contrary  men  such  as  Nipmuk  were  numerous  among 
the  aborigines  of  America.  There  were  many  hon- 
est and  industrious  among  them.  Philip,  Black  Hawk, 
Massasoit,  Tecumseh,  and  Little  Turtle  were  such 
men.  Being  industrious  and  honest,  they  were  ne- 
cessarily proud  and  haughty.  Driven  to  the  brink 
of  desperation  by  petty  acts  of  villainy  they  took  the 
only  course  perceptible  to  men  of  their  narrow  edu- 
cation and  went  to  war.  Being  above  the  average 
they  were  dangerous  in  war  as  they  might  have  been 
useful  in  time  of  peace.  Though  we  might  not  claim 
wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  governmental  officers,  at 
least  mistakes  had  been  made,  one  of  the  worst  be- 
ing the  tolerating  of  such  men  as  Taylor  and  his 
partners.  To  their  door  must  be  laid  at  least  a  large 
part  of  the  crimes  of  the  long  frontier  struggle  which 
lasted  from  the  earliest  days  of  Jamestown  until  the 
wharves  and  warehouses  of  the  white  invaders 
pushed  into  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  Pa- 
cific, overawing  by  sheer  force  the  grand  old  raoe 
which  had  held  sway  over  the  New  World  since  the 
days  of  Father  Lehi  and  the  tireless,  noble  Nephi. 

Nipmuk  drove  his  men  as  the  nearness  of  sprirjj 
and  the  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done  demanded. 
Though  the  Indians  groaned  under  the  work  and 
longed  for  the  days  to  come  when  they  could  again 
take  their  living  from  the  fields  and  streams,  they 
could  do  nothing  but  obey.  Starvation  will  drive  the 
most  shiftless  to  useful  labor.  The  demands  of  the 
appetite  will  not  be  gainsaid. 
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The  Mississippi  swept  majestically  along  its  course 
but  half  a  mile  below  the  tract  of  pines  owned  by  the 
Rogers  Company.  Over  its  waters  and  that  of  a 
smaller  stream  dissecting  the  forest,  would  the  logs 
from  Camp  Number  1  and  sister  camps  soon  to  be 
established,  be  conveyed  to  the  mill  to  be  erected  at 
the  landing  below  Panther  Creek  Post.  The  smaller 
stream,  though  now  but  a  passive  silver  thread, 
would  for  a  few  days,  augmented  by  the  melting 
snows,  be  a  mighty  power  ready  to  do  its  part  in 
carrying  the  logs  to  the  mill. 

Half  his  gang  Nipmuk  set  to  the  building  of  bunk 
and  cook  housees,  while  the  remainder  was  engaged 
in  the  duty  of  getting  out  logs'.  These  logs  were 
felled,  trimmed,  and  sawed  into  lengths,  but  could, 
of  course,  not  be  "decked"  along  the  bank  until  Na- 
than returned  with  teams  for  the  skidding.  The 
greatest  interference  to  their  labors  was  the  time 
spent  in  going  to  and  from  the  post,  every  morning 
and  night,  yet,  until  the  buildings  at  Number  1  were 
ready  for  habitation  this  could  not  be  avoided. 

The  site  for  the  camp  had  been  decided  upon  be- 
fore the  deed  to  the  land  was  secured.  Because  of 
this  no  time  was  wasted  after  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Rogers  was  received.  Nipmuk  knew  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him  and  lost  no  time  in  carrying  it  out. 
On  a  slight  eminence  a  mile  or  so  within  the  borders 
of  the  pine  land  and  overlooking  the  creek  the  build- 
ings were  started  and  pushed  rapidly  toward  com- 
pletion, while  the  steady  ring  of  axes  farther  within 
the  forest  told  of  logs  being  felled. 
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Thus  the  work  progressed  for  three  days.  Nipmuk 
seemed  untiring-,  and  although  his  men  would  have 
liked  to  take  advantage  of  their  employer's  absence 
he  would  not  allow  them  to  do  so.  On  the  fourth  day 
the  lad  had  a  caller.  Barney  Taylor,  attracted  by 
rumors  of  activity  near  the  site  of  his  eighty,  came 
up  river  to  investigate.  He  also  had  coveted  the 
timber  land  and  his  partner  was  even  now  in  St. 
Paul  on  a  mission  relative  to  its  purchase.  You  can 
imagine,  then,  his  disappointment  when  he  found  it 
occupied.  Angrily,  therefore,  he  approached  Nipmuk 
and  demanded  his  authority  for  the  activity  under 
his  charge. 

A  moment  Nipmuk  looked  him  coldly  in  the  eye 
ere  he  made  reply:  "If  you  mean  who  I  work  for,  I 
work  for  Nathan  Rogers.  He  told  me  cut  down  trees 
— trim  and  saw  into  logs  so  long/'  and  he  pointed 
to  a  measuring  stick  leaning  against  a  tree.  "  He 
tell  me  build  cook  house,  and  house  where  men  sleep. 
I  do,"  and  he  turned  to  intimate  that  the  interview 
was  closed. 

The  trader  grew  more  angry,  and  his  voice  raised 
to  a  shout  as  he  made  reply :  "You  Indians  are  get- 
ting entirely  too  independent.  It's  such  upstarts  as 
Young  Rogers  who  spoil  the  fur  and  lumber  busi- 
ness and  upset  our  relations  with  the  savages.  I,  for 
one,  am  not  going  to  stand  it.  In  talking  to  me 
you'll  show  respect  or  I'll  have  the  authorities  here 
to  investigate." 

Hitherto  such  a  threat  would  have  had  its  desired 
effect.  Nothing  so  filled  the  savage  with  dread  as 
the  threat  of  arrest.     The  white  man's  vengeance 
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and  justice  were  things  to  be  dreaded.  With  Nip- 
muk,  however,  all  this  was  changed.  What  he  had 
learned  from  his  friend  had  placed  laws,  justice,  and 
government  in  a  different  light.  For  the  first  time 
he  had  felt  himself  a  part,  not  a  servant  of,  this 
great  republic.  He  also  knew  that  the  man  before 
him  had  the  more  reason  to  fear  the  arm  of  the  law. 
Taylor  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  reply : 

"Nathan  tell  me  cut  log — build  house.  Me  do." 
Then  to  another  angry  reply  from  the  trader  the 
young  chief  turned  fiercely  upon  him. 

"One  time,"  he  said,  "your  loud  talk  make  me 
'fraid.  That  when  I  not  know.  Now  me  know;  me 
not  'fra\d.  Me  cut  down  tree — me  build  house. 
Nathan  buy  my  time — I  do  with  that  time  what  he 
say.  If  stones  get  in  my  way,  I  have  my  men  roll 
them  'way.  If  brush  come  between  me  and  my  work, 
I  have  my  men  cut  it  down.  If  men  get  between  me 
and  duty,  I  have  my  men  throw  um  out." 

Having  finished  his  threat  he  stood  looking  the 
infuriated  Taylor  squarely  in  the  eyes.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  guiltier  conscience  met  the  gaze  of  the  hon- 
est orbs  then  sank  to  the  level  of  the  ground;  the 
next,  Barney  Taylor  was  angrily  taking  his  way  from 
the  site  of  activities.  For  a  time  his  angry  mutter- 
ings  and  the  snapping  of  twigs  under  his  feet  was 
borne  back  to  the  red  man's  ears,  then  all  was  still 
save  the  ringing  of  axes  and  crash  of  falling  pines. 

With  more  energy  than  ever  Nipmuk  turned  to  the 
task  before  him.  Day  after  day  passed.  A  week, 
ten  days  glided  into  history  with  no  sign  of  Nathan 
and  his  freighters.   Still  the  work  went  on  at  Num- 
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ber  1,  and  the  number  of  logs  waiting  for  skidding 
and  decking  increased.  A  few  days  more  and  the 
men  would  be  housed  in  their  new  quarters  and  the 
work  thereby  accelerated.  No  uneasiness  did  the  red 
boy  feel  for  his  friend.  He  knew  by  the  amount  of 
work  ahead  of  him  Nathan  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  return  inside  of  two  weeks. 

At  the  post,  too,  things  were  going  nicely.  The 
rationing  of  the  Indians  had  done  wonders  in  the 
way  of  accelerating  business.  Then,  too,  Nathan's 
trip  to  Powell's  Ridge  was  not  without  its  results. 
He  had  that  day  filled  the  minds  of  that  frontier 
hamlet  with  admiration  and  where  their  admiration 
goes  their  loyalty  is  apt  to  follow. 

Therefore  it  was  to  scenes  of  prosperity  that  Na- 
than returned  one  night  accompanied  by  McPherson 
and  his  gang  of  fighting  Irishmen.  It  had  been  his 
good  fortune  to  find  this  group  of  workmen  unem- 
ployed and  at  his  disposal. 

Nanita's  face  flushed  with  pleasure  at  Nathan's 
words  of  approbation,  but  Nipmuk,  caring  not  for 
praise,  listened  a  moment,  expressed  his  displeasure 
by  the  characteristic  "Ugh!"  of  his  tribe,  and  left 
to  see  after  matters  calling  for  his  attention. 
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Eighty  acres  of  timber  land  was  all  Barney  Taylor 
possessed,  yet  Nathan  was  not  surprised  as  the  days 
went  by  and  the  cabin  was  reared  on  the  eminence 
overlooking  the  creek,  the  only  outlet  to  the  Rogers 
Company's  magnificent  tract  of  pine.  Nor  was  he 
surprised  when  the  disreputable  partners  made  him 
an  offer  for  the  timber  land.  As  if  deaf  to  their  of- 
fers and  blind  to  their  activities,  he  pushed  his  log- 
ging operations.  Another  set  of  camp  buildings  were 
being  erected  farther  up  the  little  stream  to  be 
known  as  Camp  Number  2. 

Though  Nipmuk  and  his  crew  of  redskins  had  ac- 
complished wonders  considering  their  experience, 
the  greater  skill  of  experienced  whites  soon  showed 
their  superiority.  Besides  more  men  on  the  axes 
and  saws  two  powerful  teams  of  horses  were  heav- 
ing with  their  great  muscles  on  the  fallen  monarchs, 
skidding  them  into  place  on  the  creek  bank.  Though 
too  much  could  not  be  accomplished  in  the  time  al- 
lotted them,  ecstatic  thrills  shot  over  the  young  trad- 
er as  his  superb  muscles  sank  the  ax  up  to  the  eye 
in  the  yielding  wood,  or  he  lent  a  hand  with  the  cant 
hook  at  the  decking.  This  was  action  and  his  strong 
soul  was  never  so  happy  as  when  in  strenuous  ex- 
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ertion  trying  to  carry  out  plans  of  a  vigorous  mind. 

Then  trouble  came  from  a  quarter  least  expected. 
One  by  one  the  Indians  of  Nipmuk's  gang  deserted 
until  barely  a  third  of  the  better  class  was  left  at 
Number  1.  The  young  chief  was  furious  as  he  came 
to  Nathan  at  Number  2  to  report. 

"But  what  is  the  trouble  ?"  queried  Nathan.  "They 
will  need  the  money.  What  they  have  won't  feed 
them  a  week,  and  they're  the  very  ones  who  can't 
get  credit  at  the  post.  Your  father  has  set  his  foot 
down  on  that  score.  I  can't  understand  it." 

"Me  onstan,"  affirmed  Nipmuk.  "They  get  money 
— they  get  heap  money.  Yellow  Breast  chatter  like 
squirrel.  Him  show — him  say  no  have  work.  Plenty 
money — set  round — eat  bacon,  cornbread,  beans — 
heap  better  than  work." 

"Money,"  said  Nathan,  bewilderment  showing  on 
his  face.  But  where  do  they  get  money  ?" 

"Barney  Taylor,"  answered  Nipmuk  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation.  "Me  know;  he  no  want  timber 
cut.  He  do  much  things  that  mean.  Me  think  much 
trouble  when  try  to  move  logs  down  creek." 

Nipmuk  was  right.  Nathan  felt  sure  there  would 
be  trouble,  and  thought  with  pleasure  of  the  gang 
of  Irishmen  at  Number  2.  He  felt  sure  that  they 
would  be  the  ones  to  carry  through  any  order  he 
might  give. 

"Well,  Nipmuk,"  he  said,  "it's  bad,  but  could  be 
worse.  How  about  the  men  still  left  in  the  gang? 
Will  they  stay  with  you  ?" 

"Um  stay,"  affirmed  Nipmuk.  "They  promise. 
Some  white  people  keep  promise — some  Indian  keep 
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promise.  Some  white  men  don't — some  Indian  don't." 

'That's  good,"  said  Nathan,  well  pleased.  Of 
course  we  can't  expect  to  accomplish  wonders  this 
season,  but  I  do  want  to  get  enough  logs  for  build- 
ing operations  this  summer.  I  appreciate  your  ef- 
forts and  loyalty,  Nipmuk.  Make  the  most  of  what 
men  remain  with  you  at  Number  1.  If  more  want 
to  leave,  let  them.  We  will  keep  no  man  against  his 
will." 

"All  right,"  agreed  the  young  boss  of  Number  1, 
Sis  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  departed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  camp.  It  was  not  until  some  time  later 
that  Nathan  learned  of  an  offer  which  had  been 
made  his  young  foreman.  One  of  the  Indians  inti- 
mated that  his  wages  might  be  doubled  if  he  cared 
to  accept  a  position  elsewhere.  The  offer  was  never 
repeated.  The  fierceness  with  which  the  young  chief 
turned  on  the  tempter  caused  him  to  recoil  in  a  per- 
cepitate  manner.  If  Barney  Taylor  cared  to  make 
any  further  advances  in  that  direction  he  would  have 
to  do  so  in  person.  No  Indian  could  again  be  bribed 
to  do  so.  The  conviction  of  the  entire  band  was  ex- 
pressed by  one  old  savage  when  approached  on  the 
subject. 

"No,"  he  said,  "me  no  ask  um.  Um  heap  bad  medi- 
cine," and  the  designing  partners  were  forced  to  give 
up  any  hopes  they  might  have  entertained  for  sepa- 
rating the  young  chief  from  his  employer. 

The  loss  of  the  Indians,  though  it  was  considerable 
of  an  inconvenience,  did  not  seriously  interfere  with 
the  logging  operations,  and  when  the  spring  freshet 
came  Nathan  was  well  pleased  with  the  number  of 
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logs  decked  on  the  creek.  Unfortunately  the  tract 
of  pine  land  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
from  the  post,  making  it  necessary  to  move  the 
horses  before  the  advent  of  the  thaw  for  fear  of 
having  to  leave  them  at  the  camps. 

At  last  came  the  never-to-be-forgotten  day  of  the 
thaw.  For  three  days  a  balmy  breeze  had  steadily 
beat  up  from  the  southwest.  Slowly  the  snow  was 
converted  into  a  slushy  mass  held  from  the  creek 
only  by  larger  drifts  in  the  heads  of  gulleys  and  ra- 
vines. Anxiously  now  men  patrolled  the  stream,  ever 
ready  cant-hook  grasped  in  sinewy  hands.  Little 
time  was  there  now  for  sleep.  Turn  and  turn  about 
the  men  cast  anxious  eyes  on  the  treacherous  mass 
of  snow  eager  to  be  into  the  creek  and  away  on  its 
rush  to  the  gulf. 

Little  time  did  Nathan  allow  himself  for  rest.  Al- 
most all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  found  him  on  the 
creek  bank,  his  anxious  eyes  studying  the  logs,  the 
melting  snow,  the  growing  silver  thread  of  the 
stream  and  occasionally  casting  an  anxious  look  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  stream  where  he  knew  a 
log  cabin  stood  sentinel.  Not  without  reason  did  he 
fear  trouble  from  that  quarter. 

On  the  third  night  he  met  Pat  McPherson  at  the 
lower  mountain  of  logs. 

"What  do  you  think,  Pat,"  he  asked,  "will  she  hold 
much  longer?" 

"Not  much,  lad,"  replied  the  old  river  man  calmly. 
A  matter  of  about  three  hours,  I  take  it.  I  just  sent 
Collins  to  Number  2  to  order  every  man  to  their 
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posts.  Your  Indians  won't  count  much  at  this  work, 
I  reckon." 

"No."  said  Nathan  slowly,  "I  suppose  they  would- 
n't be  a  great  amount  of  good.  I  expect  I  can  help 
a  little,  though." 

"Now  see  here,  lad,"  returned  Pat  firmly,  '  when 
it  comes  to  scouting,  tramping  the  forests,  shooting 
deer,  and  even  paddiing  a  canoe,  I'll  own  there's  not 
your  equal  in  my  acquaintance ;  but  I'll  not  have  you 
or  your  redskins  ground  to  pieces  in  some  log  jam. 
Either  you  stay  off  the  logs  or  I  do.   Is  that  plain?" 

It  was  plain,  but  Nathan  demurred.  "But  I  must 
learn,"  he  said.  "There'll  be  much  logging  to  do 
hereafter  and  I  clon't  want  to  be  a  wallflower  on  the 
job." 

"Plenty  of  time  for  you  to  learn,  lad,"  said  Pat. 
"But  after  night,  and  on  a  job  like  this,  I'll  not  have 
you  meddling.  Why,  if  I  didn't  know  eVery  mother's 
son  at  Number  2  as  I  know7  myself  and  wasn't  cer- 
tain they  could  ride  a  log  in  a  hurricane  I  wouldn't 
let  a  one  of  them  on  the  creek  to-night.  Look  at  the 
fall  between  here  and  the  river.  No  locomotive  could 
outrun  a  log  down  that  incline.  No,  lad,  either  you 
stay  off  the  logs  or  I  do,  which  is  it?" 

Nathan  hated  the  alternative,  but  the  angry  roar 
of  the  waters  already  rushing  riverward  told  him  the 
lumberman  was  right.  "I'll  stay  off,"  he  said,  "but 
you'll  at  least  allow  me  to  help  roll  the  logs  into  the 
creek." 

"That  I  will  and  glad  to,"  agreed  Pat.  Those  mus- 
cles of  yours'll  come  in  handy  there," 

Then  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment  Nathan 
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told  Pat  the  most  important  particulars  concerning 
Barney  Taylor  and  his  cabin  on  the  eighty  near  the 
mouth  of  the  creek.  "I  intended  to  handle  that  part 
of  it  myself,"  he  added,  "but  since  you  won't  let  me, 
I'll  have  to  leave  it  to  you.  You  may  have  trouble, 
but  remember  whatever  comes  we  want  those  logs 
oirthe  river  to-morrow  morning.  Can  you  get  them 
there?" 

"I  can,"  declared  Pat,  his  jaw  squaring,  "and  I  will. 
If  that  Taylor  wants  to  see  a  wild  night  let  him  , stand 
on  the  bank  and  watch  us.  If  he  wants  to  experience 
a  wilder  one  let  him  interfere.  Take  a  half  dozen  of 
your  best  indians  and  go  to  the  landing  below  the 
post.  I  guess  we  can't  spare  you  to  help  with  the 
log  rolling  after  all.  You're  needed  worse  at  home. 
Get  that  boom  across  the  river  and  hold  it  there. 
Logs  will  begin  hitting  against  it  before  eleven 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

As  Nathan,  Nipmuk,  and  six  of  the  strongest  In- 
dians glided  down  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  they 
heard  the  shouting  of  the  lumbermen  growing  feeb- 
ler as  the  distance  between  them  increased.  The 
fight  was  on  and  a  thrill  of  admiration,  such  as  ever 
surged  over  him  when  he  beheld  strong,  brave  men 
fighting  against  terrible  odds,  made  the  blood  leap 
through  his  veins.  But  little  time  had  he  for  thought. 
He  knew  that  Pat  would  keep  his  word  and  the  drag- 
ging across  and  holding  of  the  heavy  chain  of  logs 
would  be  no  child's  play. 

At  ten  minutes  to  eleven  the  first  log  hit  the  boom. 
By  one  the  flow  was  at  its  height,  and  by  four  in 
the  afternoon  the  last  pieces  of  timber,  ridden  by  Pat 
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and  his  battle-scarred  lumbermen,  thumped  heavily 
against  the  boom  and  surged  to  an  unwilling  rest. 
Nimbly  the  men  leaped  from  log  to  log  until  they 
had  gained  the  bank. 

"Short  but  sweet,"  laughed  Pat.  "The  shortest 
drive  in  which  I  ever  took  part,  but  I  give  you  my 
word  it  wasn't  the  most  uneventful." 

"I  sure  agree  wTith  you,  man,"  agreed  Nathan,  look- 
ing at  the  Irishman  in  wonder,  "but  what  in  the 
world  ails  your  face?" 

"Oh,  that,"  and  Pat  again  laughed,  "if  you  see 
some  officers  here  after  me  to-morrow  on  a  charge 
ol  assault  and  battery  you'll  know  that  three  or  four 
of  our  friends  came  up  river  to  give  me  orders  not 
to  roll  logs  into  their  creek." 

With  pauses  barely  long  enough  for  the  partaking 
of  refreshments  the  men  toiled  at  the  log  boom. 
When  they  went  to  bed  that  night  a  great  raft  of 
logs  lay  anchored  securely  in  the  river  next  to  the 
site  of  the  future  mill.  It  had  been  a  hard  day  and 
night,  but  all  fell  into  dreamland  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  a  task  well  done.  Again  had  Nathan  and  his 
gang  matched  wits  with  the  traders  of  the  barrens 
and  emerged  victorious. 


Chapter  Fifteen 


ANOTHER  DAY  OF  SOWING 

For  six  weeks  Nathan  had  spent  little  time  at  the 
post,  but  after  the  exciting  events  narrated  in  the 
last  chapter  he  decided  that  he  should  take  a  day  for 
an  examination  into  affairs  at  the  post.  Though  he 
had  the  utmost  confidence  in  Nanita,  he  knew  that 
her  inexperience  might  lead  her  into  mistakes  which 
he  might  point  out  and  thus  increase  her  usefulness 
to  the  firm. 

The  day,-  although  not  so  cold  as  days  of  the  past, 
was  chilly  enough  so  that  a  fire  was  agreeable. 
Therefore  cheer  was  ridded  to  the  scene  by  a  crack- 
ling fire  on  the  hearth.  As  the  lad  looked  at  Nanita 
he  could  but  marvel  at  the  change  in  her.  She  was 
not  an  Indian.  As  if  it  were  a  mantle  she  had  shed 
every  vestige  of  the  customs  of  the  Winnebagoes. 
Her  dress,  too,  was  of  \hc  whites.  Good  use  had  she 
made  of  the  goods  and  clothjhg  she  had  ordered  on 
Nathan's  last  trip  to  the  city.  Nathan  decided  to 
speak  to  her  of  what  had  now  beeome.a  certainty  to 
him. 

"Nanita,"  he  said,  "those  grotty  clothes  and  the 
manner  in  which  you  wear  them  have  caused  me  to 
decide  on  telling  you  of  i;iy  convictions,  Surely  you 
have  had  the  same  thoughts.' ' 
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Then  taking  her  by  the  arm  he  led  her  to  a  mirror 
hanging  on  the  wall.  "Look,"  he  continued,  "is  the 
face  that  of  a  representative  of  the  white  or  the  red  - 
race  ?  Surely,  Nanita,  you  have  guessed  that  you  are 
not  of  this  people.  Scarcely  a  thought,  look,  or  ac- 
tion have  you  in  common1  with  them/* 

Long  did  the  maid  gaze  at  the  face  which  gazed 
back  at  them  from  the  glass.  Was  wh£t  she  had 
hoped,  yet  dreaded,  really  true  ? 

When  she  spoke  it  was  slowly  as  one  in  a  dream. 
**Yes,  I  have  noticed  it  and  sometimes  chided  myself 
because  of  the  fact.   When  I  wefit  to  school  at  th# 
mission  I  never  had  the  same  desires  as  the  other  , 
children.   We  had  nothing  in  common.    I  wonderec 
at  it  then.   The  teachers  never  mentioned  the  dif- 
ference between  us.   1  guess,  though,  that  was  be- 
cause they  were  French  and  French  men  and  women 
never  question  nor  interfere  with  the  life  of  the  In-j 
dians.   I  Supposed  the  added  deference  they  paid  me 
was  because  of  the  fact  that  my  father  was  a  chief 
of  a  tribe  of  the  Winn eba goes. 

"It  was  there  I  formed  the  d?sire  to  learn  book-! 
keeping,  not  for  itself,  but  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
life  I  craved,  a  life  among  the  whites.   1'  realize  now 
that  craving  was  oply  nature  asserting  itself.  YesjB 
Nathan,  I  am  white.    I  have  known  yet  feared  fom 
many  moons.    You  have  partly  removed  that  fear* 
and  now  I  am  more  glad  than  afraid.    Yet  often  M 
lie  awake  and  wonder  who  my  parents  were.  Wer* 
they  good  or  bad?    That  thought  has  caused  mm 
much  loss  of  sleep.    I  would  rather  remain  forever! 
a  daughter  of  Chetok,  an  honest  Indian,  than  have 
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my. history  divulged  and  learn  that  I  was  a  child  of 
a  frontier  renegade,  such  as  Barney  Taylor  or  Hugh 
Tingley." 

"Little  danger  of  that,"  assured  Nathan.  "You 
are  more 'likely  to  be  the  child  of  some  honest  fron- 
tiersman. You  know  the  habit  the  Indians  Have  of 
adopting  children  captured  in  their  wars.  Likely  you 
were  taken  in  some  raid  in'  which  your  relatives  were 
probably  killed." 

"Oh,  I  hope  not  killed,"  said  Nanita.  "If  the  light- 
haired  woman  of  my  early  dreams  is  really  my 
mother  I  want  her,  oh,  I  want  her  so  badly.  Last 
night  I  dreamed  I  saw  her  and  oh,  how  kindly  she 
looked  at  me !  She  was  older  and  tired  looking,  but 
almost  as  pretty  as  the  face  that  was  stamped  on 
my  mind." 

Nathan  did  not  want  to  encourage  her  too  much 
for  fear  of  future  disappointment.  "Cannot  you  find 
3ut  something  about  your  parents  from  Chetok? 
Suerly  he  knows  something." 

"I  never  said  anything  about  the  difference  I  felt 
Detween  myself  and  the  rest  of  my  people  except  that 
>nce  on  my  return  home  from  the  mission.  I  don't 
vvant  to  again.  Chetok  has  always  been  kind.  I  know 
tie  is  fond  of  me.  Never  but  once  has  he  spoken  an 
unkind  word  to  me.  That  was  on  that  occasion.  If 
he  knows  anything  he  does  not  care  to  tell.  It  would 
do  no  good  to  speak  to  him.  If  he  ever  thinks  it  best 
to  tell  what  he  knows  he  will  do  so.  But  when  he 
talks  it  will  be  when  he  wants  to.  No  questions 
could  bring  information  from  him.  You  know  him 
well  enough  to  realize  that." 
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Nanita  was  right.  Nathan  felt  sure  of  it  as  ho 
continued:  "Well,  whether  he  tells  or  not,  the  fact- 
remains  that  you  are  white,  and  as  such  you  owe  it 
to  yourself  as  well  as  your  people  to  take  your  place 
among  them.  As  soon  as  you  wish  I  will  get  another 
bookkeeper  and  you  can  go  to  school." 

"I  don't  believe  I  want  to  go  to  school  now,"  she 
answered  slowly.  I  did,  but  I've  changed  my  mind. 
I  like  this  work,  and  now  with  all  the  extra  work 
here  at  the  post,  with  my  Sunday  school  class,  and 
with  settlers  coming  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  some- 
how it  seems  too  interesting  to  leave.  This  is  likely 
to  be  a  city  before  we  know  it  with  school  facilities 
here  that  will  equal  the  best.  You  know  how  quickly 
these  frontier  settlements  grow.  None  have  more 
cause  to  know  that  than  the  Vidians,  and  my  associa- 
tion with  them  has  taught  me  to  read  the  signs. 
There  will  be  women  and  children  among  them  and 
I  can  grow  to  know  them.   No,  I  guess  Til  stay." 

"But,  Nanita,"  expostulated  Nathan  half-heart- 
edly, for  Nanita  was  an  excellent  bookkeeper,  besides 
adding  pleasantly  to  the  society  of  their  little  set- 
tlement, and  he  hated  the  thoughts  of  her  leaving 
them,  "there  will  be  girls  of  your  age.  Would  you 
not  like  to  associate  with  them  ?" 

"Am  I  so  much  different  from  them  ?"  she  queried. 
"Would  I  lose  so  much  by  not  going  to  school  ?" 

"Nathan  paused  a  moment  before  speaking.  "No, 
he  said  at  last  slowly,  "you  are  not  so  much  different, 
only,  I  think,  a  great  deal  better  than  those  who 
have  been  more  pampered  and  petted.  It  would  be 
their  loss  rather  than  yours," 
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"Then  I'll  stay,"  announced  Nanita,  flushing  with 
pleasure.  "And  HI  pray  every  day  to  Jesus  who  died 
for  us  that  he  will  let  me  see  the  light-haired  woman 
that  I  am  so  sure  is  my  mother.  He  is  so  kind  and 
good,  I  feel  sure  he  will." 

"If  she  is  alive,  I  think  he  will,"  affirmed  Nathan. 
"He  will  deny  us  nothing  if  we  go  to  him  in  faith, 
unless  in  his  wisdom  he  sees  that  denial  is  for  our 
best  good." 

Nanita  thought  long.  When  she  answered  it  was 
with  a  puzzled  frown  on  her  face :  "Why  did  not  the 
good  sister  at  the  mission  tell  me  more  about  Jesus 
and  read  to  me  from  the  good  books  we  have  been 
studying  so  much.  I  don't  ever  remember  hearing 
her  mention  either  of  them." 

"No  doubt  they  didn't,"  agreed  Nathan,  "for  they 
don't  want  their  people  to  read  even  the  Bible,  which 
they  profess  to  believe.  They  know  that  people  who 
read  the  Bible  cannot  fail  to  note  the  difference  be- 
tween the  simple  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  religion 
taught  by  them.  In  fact,  Nanita,  very  few  people 
believe  the  entire  Bible.  They  explain  their  unbelief 
by  saying  only  a  part  of  it  is  for  us ;  the  rest  being 
for  past  generations." 

"But  I  don't  like  that  way  of  believing,"  objected 
Nanita.  "It  would  spoil  the  whole  thing  for  me,"  and 
a  frown  puckered  her  pretty  face.  "If  that  were  the 
case  how  are  we  to  know  which  is  for  us  and  which 
is  for  those  of  long  ago." 

"You've  hit  the  vital  point  the  first  thing,  Nanita," 
agreed  Nathan.  "We  wouldn't  know.  There  would 
be  no  means  of  knowing.  But  it  is  popular  to  believe 
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as  they  do,  and  a  majority  would  rather  be  popula 
than  as  Christ  would  have  them.  That  is  the  reaso 
he  said :  'Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  thai 
ieadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  g 
in  thereat ;  Because  straight  is  the  gate,  and  narroi 
is  the  wray  that  Ieadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  t> 
that  find  it.9  Though  there  are  a  few  that  believ< 
the  Bible  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  still  less  o 
them  believe  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. " 

"I  don't  see  why,"  said  Nanita.  "They  both  teacl 
things  that  are  good,  each  one  witnessing  for  th 
other.  Why  should  they  not  believe  the  Book  of  Moi 
mon?  I  have  been  reading  both  and  they  make  m 
love  Jesus  more  and  want  to  be  like  him." 

The  church  was  young.  In  fact,  only  twelve  yea| 
had  elapsed  since  the  angel  had  come  to  earth  agaii 
even  as  the  good  book  had  promised,  yet  persecutici 
had  come,  as  it  had  come  on  every  prophet,  ever 
holy  man,  to  every  noble  cause  since  the  days  < 
Adam.  Fearing  that  Nanita  might  hear  the  stor 
of  the  rise  of  the  church  from  prejudiced  lips,  Nj 
than  decided  to  take  the  time  to  give  her  a  condense 
history  of  the  cause  since  its  foundation. 

The  girl  was  deeply  interested.   That  fact  was  a 
tested  by  her  flushed  face,  her  bated  breath,  the  d 
casional  tear  on  her  dark  lashes,  and  the  still  mo] 
often  occurrence  of  flashing  eye  and  clenched  han 
Nathan  smiled  despite  his  sad  story"  of  injustice  ail 
ridicule  he  was  unveiling,  as  he  noted  the  outcroppM 
of  the  primitive  in  this  strange  girl.    Her  speecB' 
too,  showed  that  the  Indian's  code  of  redress  M 
wrongs^  was  implanted  in  her  mind. 
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"How  Fd  like  to  get  hold  of  them/'  she  breathed, 
her  eyes  flashing.  "I  know  Jesus  says  forgive  your 
enemies,  and  that's  what  makes  me  feel  I'll  never  be 
one  of  his  children.  I  guess  I'm  still  Indian  enough 
to  want  to  return  evil  for  evil,  good  for  good.  I  have 
been  taught  never  to  forget  a  friendship  or  forgive 
an  injury,  and  I  guess  that  is  the  most  natural  way 
for  me  to  believe.  I  suppose,  though,  that  is  one  of 
the  things  we  are  to  overcome.  But — "  and  the  sigh 
as  she  finished  speaking  told  of  her  lack  of  confi- 
dence. 

Nathan  smiled.  "The  fight  is  in  good  hands,"  he 
said.  "I  have  little  doubt  of  the  outcome.  The 
greatest  ambition  of  the  average  Indian/'  he  contin- 
ued after  a  short  pause,  "is  to  be  victorious  over 
his  enemies.  Did  you  ever  realize,  Nanita.  that  one's 
greatest  enemy  is  self?  That  the  greatest  victory 
we  could  possibly  gain  would  be  to  conquer  our- 
selves?" 

The  argument  was  well  chosen.  The  light  that 
shone  on  Nanita's  face  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes  as 
she  made  reply  told  him  of  her  ultimate  success. 

"Not  only  will  I  try  to  conquer  myself,"  she  said, 
"but  I  will  strive  and  pray  daily  that  the  time  may 
come  when  I  can  carry  the  truth  and  the  three  great 
books  to  the  darkened  minds  of  my  people,  no  matter 
what  change  may  come  into  my  life,  that  I  may  help 
to  make  of  them  some  day  a  'delightsome  people.'  " 
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WILD  FLOWER'S  RETURN 

The  sawmill  was  put  up  out-of-doors  as  no  lumber 
was  available  until  after  the  saw  could  be  put  in 
operation.  Then  the  big  logs  were  hauled  from  the 
river  by  the  use  of  an  endless  chain  pulled  by  the 
powerful  engine  which  had  been  freighted  in  with 
so  much  difficulty.  Soon  the  angry  whirr  of  the 
saw  could  be  heard  as  it  bit  viciously  into  the  fallen 
monarchs.  There  was  something  pleasing  in  the 
sound  of  the  saw.  Somehow  it  seemed  »a  connecting 
link  between  the  wilderness  and  civilization. 

One  looking  out  over  Panther  Creek  Post  would 
not  now  recognize  it  as  the  dreary,  weatherbeateri 
place  of  six  months  before.  Nathan,  gazing  over  the 
scenes  of  activities  allowed  a  smile  of  pleasure  to  flit 
over  his  face.  Accomplishment !  Somehow  that  was 
the  watchword  of  his  life.  The  reason  or  excuse  for 
his  being  on  the  earth.  To  men  answering  to  that 
watchword  we  owe  our  position  as  a  people,  a  nation, 
and  a  church.  May  the  rising  generation  grasp  this 
watchword  and  push  it*  onward  and  upward  to 
heights  never  dreamed  of  by  those  sturdy  frontiers- 
men who  answered  so  nobly  to  its  subtle  call. 

The  days  came  and  went.  Spring,  with  its  balmy 
breezes,  gentle  showers,  and  myriads  of  birds,  blessed 
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the  northland  with  its  presence.  The  two  powerful 
teams  were  put  to  work  turning  soil  for  the  crop 
soon  to  be  placed  in  the  ground.  The  work,  together 
with  the  converting  of  logs  into  lumber,  the  building 
of  additional  quarters  for  the  men,  and  the  handling 
of  an  ever-increasing  business  kept  all  hands  busy. 

But  three  families  of  the  Indians  remained  with 
Nathan.  With  the  coming  of  spring  the  fish  began 
running,  hunting  shallows  in  which  to  deposit  their 
eggs,  and  the  savages,  lured  by  a  life  of  comparative 
ease  so  far  as  the  men  were  concerned  at  least,  hied 
themselves  to  the  forests  where  they  could  fish  and 
their  wives  and  daughters  till  small  patches  of  soil, 
aided  by  such  primitive  implements  as  they  might 
possess.  This,  however,  was  little  drawback.  In  the 
work  now  to  be  done  the  average  redskin  would  be 
of  little  value.  Until  the  trapping  or  logging  season, 
at  least,  it  suited  the  young  trader  well  that  they 
should  shift  for  themselves. 

It  was  in  early  June  that  an  event  occurred  worthy 
of  mention.  Things  had  been  going  well  at  the  post 
with  little  to  break  the  pleasant  routine.  For  many 
weeks  nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  shiftless  In- 
dians who  had  been  bribed  by  Barney  Taylor  to  break 
their  allegiance  with  Nathan.  Then  as  suddenly  as 
they  had  left,  the  wife  of  Yellow  Breast  with  Wild 
Flower  and  four  small  children  walked  into  the  post. 
They  were  in  a  pitiable  condition,  showing  the  ill  us- 
age to  which  they  had  been  subjected — half  starved, 
ragged,  and  with  the  marks  of  blows  upon  their  bod- 
ies, only  half  covered  by  the  miserable  garments  they 
possessed,  they  were  indeed  a  group  to  command 
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compassion. 

With  a  tenderness  worthy  of  her  Nanita  took  the 
little  group  in  charge,  begging  that  Nathan  set  a 
Swelling  aside  for  their  habitation.  Smilingly  Nathan 
told  her  that  a  small,  neat  house,  built  for  a  laborer's 
family  was  hers  to  do  with  as  she  liked,  also  that  she 
:30uld  draw  on  the  storehouse  for  necessities  for  the 
stricken  family.  The  thanks  in  Nanita's  eyes  was 
ample  pay  for  his  kindness. 

The  tale  poured  into  Nanita's  ears  was  too  sad  and 
harrowing  for  repetition.  When  Wild  Flower  told 
of  her  life  of  slavery  in  which  she  was  forced  to 
labor,  not  alone  for  her  drunken  father,  but  for  the 
renegade  whites,  each  one  seemingly  bent  on  vieing 
with  each  other  as  to  who  might  heap  the  most 
labuse  upon  the  innocent  girl,  the  eyes  of  her  listener 
flashed  even  while  she  hurried  them  within  their 
new  abode,  praying  that  Nipmuk  might  not  return 
from  his  work  ere  the  outward  signs  of  abuse  were 
removed.  Well  did  she  remember  the  threat  made 
by  that  impetuous  youth  on  the  occasion  when  he 
had  interfered  to  prevent  Yellow  Breast  from  beating 
his  daughter.  Though  she  knew  that  the  coming  of 
ithe  gospel  into  their  lives  had  wrought  a  change, 
:even  in  Nipmuk,  she  yet  took  into  consideration  his 
ifiery  temper  and  sought  with  all  her  power  to  keep 
;the  knowledge  from  reaching  her  brother. 

Nipmuk  was  in  the  field  overseeing  the  planting 
;of  some  corn.  This  youth  and  his  young  white  friend 
had  become  invaluable  to  each  other.  Great  had  been 
the  change  wrought  in  the  young  chief.   No  longer 
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did  he  harbor  thoughts  of  a  union  of  tribes  to  sweep 
the  white  usurpers  from  the  land.  Under  Nathan's 
teaching  he  had  become  as  nearly  a  Christian  as  was 
possible  to  make  an  Indian  in  so  short  a  time.  In  the 
one  predominating  evil  of  the  Indians,  revenge,  the 
young  trader  had  almost  despaired  of  results.  The 
thought  of  forgiving  an  enemy,  returning  good  for 
evil,  or  even  forgetting  an  insult,  was  not  one  to  be 
harbored  by  Nipmuk.  As  to  turning  the  other  cheek, 
such  a  humiliating  procedure  or  even  the  thought  of 
it  would  provoke  mirth  were  it  not  so  tragic. 

Since  the  opening  of  spring  Nipmuk  would  spend 
whole  days  at  his  favorite  pastime  of  tramping  the 
forests  alongside  some  clear  stream,  and  with  his 
spear  separate  the  pike  and  pickrel  from  their  nat- 
ural elements.  From  these  pleasure  jaunts  he  would 
oft  return  with  fish  enough  to  supply  the  tables  of 
the  entire  settlement ;  yet,  well  did  Nathan  know  that 
the  taking  of  the  fish  was  but  a  secondary  considera- 
tion with  the  young  chief.  There  was  a  fight  in 
progress  between  his  conscience  and  his  inclinations. 
He  had  learned  from  the  young  trader  what  it  was 
to  be  a  man,  how  he  owed  a  duty  to  the  world,  hu- 
manity, the  Christ  who  suffered  on  the  cross,  him- 
self, and  his  fallen  people.  His  inclination  would  point 
out  the  uselessness  of  such  endeavors  on  the  part  of 
an  Indian,  while  conscience  would  argue  the  recti- 
tude of  perseverance  of  the  course  of  right  regard- 
less of  results ;  that  the  great  victory  lay  in  fighting, 
his  face  ever  onward  and  upward  to  the  height  where 
a  kind,  beaming  face,  the  scars  of  the  tearing  thorns 
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of  injustice  on  his  brow,  stood  beckoning.  What 
greater  reward  could  be  his  than  in  the  end  being 
able  to  stand  proudly  by  the  side  of  that  immortal 
form,  feel  his  hand  on  his  head,  and  hear  the  blessed 
commendation,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant/  ■ 

At  the  end  of  such  a  contest  Nipmuk  would  turn 
his  back  resolutely  on  the  tempting  forest,  the  lur- 
ing stream,  and  the  fascinating  spear,  to  turn  to  the 
post,  deliver  his  fish  to  the  culinary  department,  and 
with  renewed  vigor  apply  himself  to  the  tasks  be- 
fore him. 

With  growing  interest,  confidence,  and  pride,  Na- 
than watched  the  fight  raging  in  the  wild  young 
breast.  Whenever  chance  offered  he  would  lend  a 
helping  hand,  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  he  was  able 
to  assist  him  over  some  of  the  rougher  places  in  his 
climb  toward  that  glory-crowned  summit.  Yet  on 
the  day  of  the  return  of  the  family  of  Yellow  Breast 
dire  misgivings  filled  the  heart  of  the  young  trader. 
Heartily  did  he  wish  Nipmuk  safely  away  in  his  be- 
loved forest  until  such  times  as  the  marks  of  starva- 
tion and  abuse  might  be  effaced.  Hurriedly  he  di- 
rected Nanita  to  minister  to  their  wants. 

This  work  had  hardly  begun,  however,  till  the  tall 
young  chief  strode  into  their  midst.  Fearfully  Na- 
nita and  the  young  trader  watched  his  face,  realizing 
as  they  did  so  that  he  needed  no  explanation,  that 
he  knew  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  told  what  had  taken 
place  at  the  trading  post  beyond  the  barrens.  Slowly 
his  face  darkened  while  his  eyes  burned  with  a 
smoldering  fire,  while  he  stood  as  a  man  battling 
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with  himself.  Whether  he  won  or  lost  will  never  be 
definitely  known.  Yet,  fear  siezed  the  hearts  of  those 
who  loved  him  as  they  saw  his  frame  stiffen  and  a 
look  of  resolve  overspread  his  face.  In  that  moment 
had  all  the  good  seed  sowh,  the  noble  resolves  taken, 
with  their  wonderful  results  been  uprooted  and  ef- 
faced ?  Had  Nipmuk  become  again  the  relentless,  re- 
vengeful savage,  eager  for  the  kill  ?  Nanita  and  the 
trader  could  do  nothing  but  watch  and  pray.  To  in- 
terfere now  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 

A  short  time  Nipmuk  stood  gazing  upon  the  for- 
lorn little  group,  then  turned,  and  a  moment  later, 
plunged,  bow  in  hand,  into  the  forest.  With  quaking 
hearts  his  friends  noted  his  course  southward.  In 
that  direction  lay  the  house  of  Barney  Taylor  and 
the  camp  of  the  disreputable  Indians.  Greatly  did 
they  fear  that  he  had  gone  to  make  good  his  threat 
to  Yellow  Breast. 

Until  far  iMo  the  night  the  candles  and  camp  fires 
at  Panther  Creek  post  were  kept  burning.  All  had 
grown  to  like  the  impulsive  young  red  man  and  now 
united  to  share  in  the  worry  of  Chetok  and  his  fam- 
ily. Only  a  partial  relief  was  felt  when,  far  into  the 
night  Nipmuk  returned  and  went  silently  to  his  bed 
of  furs.  Little  was  the  sleep  indulged  in  by  at  least 
two  of  the  inmates  of  the  post  that  night.  Nanita, 
ever  solicitious  of  the  welfare  of  her  Indian  brother, 
felt  dire  misgivings  in  her  heart  and  Nathan,  ever 
quick  to  see  and  sympathize,  stayed  by  her  side  to 
cheer  and  comfort. 

On  the  following  day  the  routine  of  work  was  re- 
sumed, with  no  questions  asked  or  information  given. 
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Though  his  friends  seemed  concerned,  starting  at 
every  sound,  or  growing  pale  at  the  sight  of  any  un- 
familiar craft  on  the  river,  fearing  that  it  might  con- 
tain an  officer  coming  with  a  warrant  for  the  young 
chief's  arrest,  Nipmuk  pursued  his  labors  as  if  noth- 
ing out  of  the  ordinary  had  transpired.  Seemingly 
he  was  oblivious  to  the  actions  and  fears  of  his  fam- 
ily. And  not  until  the  third  day  did  he  deign  to  set 
their  minds  at  rest.  A  sign  reader  by  nature  he 
could  not  fail  to  know  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
they  had  been  placed.  On  that  evening,  when  all 
were  seated  about  the  open  fire  in  the  living  room 
of  the  post  he  said :  "You  no  be  'f  raid  more.  No  white 
officer  come  after  Nipmuk.  Yellow  Breast  not  worth 
being  arrested  for.  Me  no  killum.  Um  live,  but  um 
no  beat  squaw  and  papoose  again.  Barney  Taylor 
be  careful,  too.  You  sleep ;  you  no  be  'f raid ;  um  all 
right." 

With  this  welcome  assurance  the  little  settlement 
again  settled  down  to  its  usef  ul  routine. 


Chapter  Seventeen 

"BY  THEIR  WORKS  YE  SHALL  KNOW  THEM" 

During  the  summer  and  harvest  season  the  in- 
mates of  Panther  Creek  Post  had  much  to  occupy 
their  attention.  New  settlers  were  constantly  arriv- 
ing:. Singly,  by  twos  and  threes,  in  groups  and  com- 
panies, by  river  and  overland,  the  steady  stream  of 
settlers  joined  the  flood  in  the  direction  of  the  rich 
lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  post. 

By  Nathan's  influence  several  families  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,  headed  by  a  zealous  young  elder,  were 
among  the  new  arrivals,  and  augmented  by  these,  the 
Sunday  school  was  now  reaching  magnificent  propor- 
tions. Nanita  had  become  a  zealous  worker  among 
the  younger  of  the  Indians.  Nipmuk  added  his  silent 
though  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  the  cause, 
while  Chetok  and  Wamba,  if  not  still  disdaining  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  white  man's  God,  at 
least  treated  his  existence  with  indifference. 

During  all  this  time  McPherson  and  his  logging 
crew  held  aloof  from  the  meetings.  Though  the 
hardy  Irishman  and  Nathan  were  the  best  of  friends, 
he  and  his  logging  crew  seemed  to  have  little  sym- 
pathy for  the  lad's  religion.  But  a  change  was  to 
be  wrought  in  the  honest  Irishman's  demeanor  and 
that  by  the  maid,  Nanita..   A  few  of  the  logs  from 
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the  early  spring  drive  had  lodged  on  an  island  up 
river.  *  Though  the  men  knew  of  them,  there  had 
been  enough  brought  down  on  the  drive  for  immedi- 
ate wants  and  they  were  left  for  a  more  opportune 
moment.  It  was  not  till  the  mill  was  nearly  out  of 
material  that  McPherson  decided  the  time  had  come 
for  the  securing  of  the  stranded  timbers.  Thinking 
he  could  handle  the  work  alone,  he  left  orders  with 
his  men  to  watch  for  the  logs  at  the  mill  while  he, 
with  ax,  cant  hook,  and  rowboat  started  up  the 
stream. 

*  The  task  was  not  a  hard  one  and  soon  the  lone 
workman  had  the  imprisoned  logs  bobbing  and  turn- 
ing on  their  way  into  mid-stream,  where  they 
straightened  out  as  logs  are  wont  to  do,  heavy  end 
down  current,  safely  on  their  way  to  the  watching 
men  below. 

His  work  being  accomplished,  McPherson  was  in 
no  hurry  to  return,  but  set  out  to  explore  the  island, 
which  was  of  unusual  formation.  One  thing  that  he 
failed  to  notice,  but  which  would  not  have  escaped 
the  first  casual  glance  of  an  Indian,  was  a  small, 
birch  bark  canoe  drawn  up  in  the  shelter  of  some 
willows  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  island.  There- 
fore, he  did  not  suspect  the  presence  of  other  human 
beings  on  the  little  piece  of  rock  and  earth  in  the 
middle  of  the  Mississippi. 

A  high  hill,  ending  in  a  precipice  at  the  river's 
edge,  rose  out  of  the  center  of  the  island,  and  to  this 
the  Irishman  made  his  way.  From  its  brow  he 
gained  a  magnificent  view  of  the  country,  unsur- 
passed by  its  grandeur,  and  perhaps  unequaled  by 
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any  other  height  in  tl^e  country,  not  even  excepting 
Panther  Bluff  itself. 

Lost  for  some  time  in  thought,  McPherson  stood 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  gazed  in  rapture  on  the 
beautiful  panorama  below.  How  long  he  stood  he 
did  not  know,  but  when  he  turned  to  descend  it  was 
with  added  love  for  the  hills,  woods,  lakes,  and 
streams  of  the  north  country. 

From  the  feelings  of  awe  and  reverence  engen- 
dered by  the  sight  of  the  woods,  the  practical  woods- 
man's attention  was  drawn  to  a  huge  cedar,  one  of 
the  rare  woods  of  that  locality,  which  had  apparently 
fallen  from  its  position  on  the  cliff. 

"A  dandy,  and  just  the  piece  of  timber  we  want," 
mused  the  lumberman,  inspecting  the  cedar.  "Sound 
as  a  dollar,"  he  continued  after  a  more  careful  ex- 
amination. "Just  wait  a  moment  till  I  get  my  ax 
and  Til  trim  you  up." 

True  to  his  word  he  was  soon  hewing  away  man- 
fully, severing  the  trunk  of  the  tree  just  above  the 
scraggy  roots.  This  was  no  easy  task,  for  the  cedar 
was  a  giant  of  its  kind  and  "sound  as  a  bullet,"  as 
Pat  had  expressed  it.  That  the  work  was  no  child's 
play  showed  in  the  drops  of  perspiration  the  woods- 
man dashed  from  his  brow. 

The  trunk  at  last  being  severed,  Pat  turned  his 
attention  to  the  limbs.  One  after  another  they  were 
hewed  off  and  he  was  just  congratulating  himself 
on  nearing  the  end  of  his  task  when  the  unexpected 
happened.  His  ax  must  have  severed  the  key  limb 
holding  the  log  in  its  position  on  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  for  with  the  suddenness  of  a  spring  loosed  from 
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its  tension,  it  pivoted  and  rolled  over  and  over  down 
the  bank,  sliding  the  last  few  feet,  smaller  end  fore- 
most, lodging  at  last  with  about  half  of  its  trunk 
sticking  from  the  water.  Knocked  senseless,  with 
his  clothes  caught  on  one  side  of  the  submerged 
limbs,  Pat  was  dragged  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water.  * 

Of  all  this  the  lumberman  knew  nothing,  nor  did 
he  know  of  the  suple  form  that  almost  instantly 
thereafter  launched  like  an  arrow  from  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  curved  gracefully  outward  and  downward, 
to  cleave  the  water  with  a  splash  not  five  feet  from 
the  spot  where  he  had  disappeared.  Equally  unconsci- 
ous was  he.  of  how  he  was  released  from  the  limb 
and  carried  to  the  surface.  He  would  have  been  sur- 
prised could  he  have  seen  how  he  was  drawn  labor-, 
iously  ashore  by  a  slender,  girlish,  deerskin-clad  fig- 
ure. The  first  he  did  know,  he  found  himself  strug- 
gling to  reach  a  sitting  posture  while  Nanita,  the 
strange  girl,  half  white,  half  savage,  who  called  Che- 
tok  "father/'  was  pressing  him  gently  back  on  the 
soft  moss  of  a  little  cove. 

"Lie  still  for  just  a  moment/'  she  was  saying  in 
her  halting  speech.  "You  were  hurt  pretty  badly 
and  had  taken  some  water  into  your  lungs  before  I 
.could  untangle  your  clothing  from  the  limb.  Lie 
still  for  just  a  moment  and  you  will  be  yourself 
again." 

Silently  he  obeyed  and  dazedly  he  watched  the  girl 
as  she  removed  her  jacket  and  freed  it  from  a  load 
of  moisture.  Somehow  he  could  not  make  out  exact- 
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ly  what  had  happened.  He  must  lie  still  until  he 
had  studied  that  out  at  least. 

Plainly  both  he  and  the  maid  had  been  in  the 
water,  also  it  was  equally  plain  there  was  something 
the  matter  with  his  head.  Raising  his  hand,  he 
found  a  knot  rising  on  the  scalp.  "What  could  have 
struck  me  a  blow  like  that  ?"  he  mused.  Then  he 
remembered  the  tree  starting  to  turn  and  realized 
all  that  had  happened. 

"It's  sure  lucky  for  me  that  you  were  on  the  is- 
land," exclaimed  Pat,  "but  I  don't  exactly  understand 
it  yet.   Did  you  see  the  log  hit  me?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Nanita  simply,  "I  was  on  the 
cliff.  I  could  see  you  plainly.  Your  clothing  caught 
on  a  limb  of  the  submerged  tree.  It  was  an  easy 
dive  from  where  I  stood.  I  have  done  it  many  times 
before.  But  it1  has  been  many  moons  since  I  visited 
this  cliff.  Surely  the  Great  Spirit  sent  me  here  to- 
day."     '  *i 

McPherson  laughed,  then  noticing  that  the  girl 
was  displeased  hastened  to  say:  "Somehow,  Nanita, 
I  don't  believe  in  this  God  and  Great  Spirit  theory. 
I'd  like  to,  but  there  are  one  or  two  sticklers  that  I 
can't  see  my  way  past." 

"If  there  wasn't  a  God,"  declared  Nanita  with  con- 
viction you  would  be  hanging  on  a  limb  of  that  cedar 
now,"  motioning  with  her  hand  at  the  trunk  of  the 
tree. 

For  a  time  both  sat  in  thought,  then  McPherson 
said  abruptly:  "You  seem  to  be  a  smart  girl,  Na- 
nita. Maybe  you  can  clear  up  a  point  that  has  been 
a  stumbling  block  to  me.   I  did  at  one  time  believe 
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there  was  a  God.  I  want,  now,  to  believe  there  is 
a  God,  but  sober  reasoning  has  convinced  me  there 
is  not.  It's  just  this,  my  girl,  all  tell  me  that  God 
is  all-powerful,  that  he  can  control  the  destinies  of 
each  individual.  Do  you  admit  that  he  is  able  to  pre- 
vent evil  falling  on  each  and  every  one  of  us  ?" 

"He  is  able,"  assured  Nanita,  "and  he  will  if  there 
is  no  need  of  his  breaking  one  of  his  established 
laws  to  do  so.  God  works  in  accordance  with  his 
own  laws  and  does  not  arbitrarily  set  them  aside." 

"Now,"  agreed  Pat,  "you  have  got  down  to  my 
stickler.  You  admit,  as  do  all  the  others,  that  God 
abides  by  his  established  laws ;  then  we  find  the  Bible 
account  full  of  cases  in  which  it  is  claimed  he  broke 
these  laws,  and  the  world  marveling  called  that 
breaking  or  setting  aside  of  the  law  a  miracle.  Jesus 
walked  on  the  waves  when  the  law  of  gravity  says 
he  must  sink.  You  say  that's  a  miracle.  He  caused 
the  lame  to  walk  when  nature  would  condemn  him 
to  a  maimed  condition  for  life,  another  miracle.  The 
same  with  the  blind,  the  lepers,  moving  of  moun- 
tains, changing  of  river  beds,  causing  the  waves  and 
winds  to  obey  his  voice.  All  breaking  of  his  laws 
and  designated  as  miracles.  If  he  can  break  one  law 
miraculously,  why  not  another?" 

"I  see  your  trouble,"  replied  Nanita  smiling,  "for 
it  was  mine,  too.  But  I  see  it  plain  now.  A  miracle 
is  not  the  breaking  of  an  established  law;  it  is  but 
the  revealing  of  a  higher  law.  If  we,  like  Jesus,  and 
a  few  of  the  men  who  were  near  to  God,  knew  the 
earthly  condition  of  each  individual  and  the  applica- 
tion of  that  higher  law,  what  we  now  call  miracles 
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would  be  a  common  thing  to-day.  They  would  not  be 
called  miracles  then  for  we  would  understand  how 
they  were  performed  and  would  recognize  them  as  a 
fact  of  nature." 

After  thinking  for  a  time  McPherson  replied, 
"Well,  I  de  believe  I  begin  to  see  a  tiny  ray  of  light. 
I  never  thought  of  there  being  a  higher  law  that 
could  be  used.  But  if  there  is  a  Satan,  what  is  to 
hinder  God  from  using  this  higher  law  to  combat 
and  overcome  his  influences  ?" 

"It  is  for  our  own  final  best  good,"  answered  the 
girl  simply,  "that  we  make  the  effort  to  combat 
these  influences  ourselves.  It  is  well  that  we  be 
tempted,  and  if  we,,  fail,  be  punished.  We  must  suf- 
fer in  this  life  in  order  to  appreciate  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  next.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  our  being  on  the  earth.  If  we  never  tasted  the 
bitter  we  would  not  appreciate  the  sweet." 

"Is  it  to  give  us  a  taste  of  the  bitter  that  loved 
ones  are  taken  from  us  here?"  inquired  the  man 
earnestly. 

"Sometimes  it  is ;  sometimes  it  is  not,"  agreed  the 
girl,  "but  always  it  is  for  the  greater  good  of  the 
greater  number." 

"I  begin  to  see,"  admitted  Pat,  "but  in  my  life  I 
have  heard  perhaps  twenty  different  sects  argue 
their  views,  each  claiming  to  be  right'  and  each  dif- 
fering mope>oii  less  in  what  they  consider  fundamen- 
tal. Why  all  this  confusion?  And  why  is  not  the 
way  at  least  plain  enough  to  follow?  Are  we  to  go 
at  it  blindly?  Suppose  1  wished  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian, which  church  should  I  join?" 
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A  smile  flitted  across  the  maid's  face  to  be  curbed 
instantly  by  the  earnest  expression  on  the  face  of 
the  lumberman.  Then  in  her  earnest,  simple  manner 
she  repeated,  "by  their  works  ye  shall  know  them." 
Then  more  earnestly:  "We  must  judge  them  by  the 
word  of  God — by  every  word  contained  in  the  Bible. 
They  must  agree  with  all — not  a  part  of  the  book." 

"Surprises  surely  come  fast,"  mused  the  woods- 
man. "Here  I  find  a  girl  advising  a  strict  adher- 
ance  to  bible  teachings,  while  at  the  same  tii*ie  I 
know  that  she  leans  toward  a  sect  who  supplant  that 
book  by  one  of  her  own.  This  religion  surely  does 
approach  the  amusing  in  more  ways  than  one." 

Again  that  almost  inperceptible  smile  overspread 
the  maid's  face  while  she  made  reply:  "There  are 
none  so  blind  as  those  who  won't  see.  If  you  should 
try  to  see,  Mr.  McPherson,  you  would  learn  that  the 
Bible  is  not  supplanted  by  my  people  for  anything 
on  earth.  They  believe  it  as  no  others  do — in  its 
entirety." 

"Your  people,"  queried  Pat,  "then  you  already 
belong?" 

"I  do,"  admitted  Nanita  proudly.  "I  was  the  first 
of  our  tribe  to  be  baptized." 

Pat  was  in  no  hurry  to  return  home.  Somehow  he 
enjoyed  listening  to  this  girl,  and  though  he  did  not 
take  much  stock  in  her  religion  he  asked  her  to  tell 
him  all  about  it.  . 

Needing  no  second  bidding  she  entered  upon  the 
subject  with  an  enthusiasm  that  proclaimed  her  a 
student,  presenting  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel 
in  an  extraordinarily  convincing  manner.  Plainly  the 
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man  was  becoming  impressed,  and  his  questions 
when  she  had  finished  showed  that  he  had  undoubt- 
edly thought  deeply  along  religious  lines. 

"What  do  you  consider  the  outstanding  feature  of 
your  religion  ?" 

"Authority,"  answered  the  girl  with  suddenness 
and  conviction. 

"Authority,"  echoed  the  man  interestedly. 

"Do  you  know,"  continued  the  girl,  "that  consider- 
ing the  question  of  authority  we  can  eliminate  all  the 
churches  with  the  exception  of  two.  Only  the  Cath- 
olics and  the  Latter  Day  Saints  claim  the  transfer 
of  authority  from  divinity.  One  through  Christ  in 
person,  the  other  through  a  divinely  authorized  per- 
sonage, himself  holding  the  priesthood.  Either  the 
Catholic  church  is  right  and  the  priesthood  remains 
with  them  still,  or  they  have  apostatized  and  it  has 
been  taken  away.  As  we  are  to  judge  them  by  the 
written  word  we  cannot  investigate  far  without  the 
conclusion  that  they  have  departed  from  the  faith, 
thereby  losing  the  priesthood. 

"Now  if  the  holy  priesthood  has  been  taken  from 
the  earth  it  can  only  be  returned  to  the  earth 
through  one  holding  the  priesthood.  What  other 
church  save  ours  claims  that  their  officers  were  or- 
dained through  a  heavenly  visitant.  If  the  Catholics 
have  apostatized,  then  the  Latter  Day  Saints  repre- 
sent Christ  on  earth  else  he  is  not  represented." 

"This  is  getting  interesting,"  admitted  Pat,  "and 
I  think  HI  attend  your  Sunday  school  hereafter.  But 
I  must  be  on  the  move.  There's  work  at  the  post 
that  must  be  neglected  no  longer.    Are  you  going 
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now,  Nanita?,f 

"I  have  my  canoe/ '  replied  the  girl,  "and  will  come 
by  and  by,"  and  turning-  she  disappeared  among  the 
willows. 

A  moment  McPherson  stood  watching  the  place 
where  she  had  vanished,  then  turned  to  inspect  his 
cedar,  saw  that  it  was  secured  firmly,  then  pushed 
his  boat  from  the  bank,  clambered  aboard,  took  up 
the  oars,  and  proceeded  slowly  toward  the  post. 


Chapter  Eighteen 

SUNSHINE  AND  SHOWERS 

Nathan  was  considerably  surprised  the  following 
Sunday  on  entering  the  church  building  to  find  it 
occupied  in  addition  to  its  usual  congregation  by  Mc- 
pherson and  hi^  entire  band  of  lumber  jacks.  At  a 
loss  was  he  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
change  of  heart.  Watching  them  closely  he  determ- 
ined it  was  genuine  interest,  not  curiosity,  that 
brought  them  to  the  place  of  gathering.  Surely  the 
church  movement  in  the  little  settlement  was  fast 
gaining  momentum,  and  though  of  course  no  great 
numbers  had  joined,  from  all  indications  a  pleasant 
little  community  bade  fair  to  be  established. 

Nor  was  the  church  and  desirable  citizens  the  only 
evidence  of  unusual  growth  about  the  post.  Unde- 
sirable characters  were  arriving  continually,  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  settlement,  outside  the  stockade 
wall,  was  fast  becoming  a  rendezvous  of  the  lawless. 
Already  had  those  pests  of  the  frontier,  the  saloon 
and  the  dance  hall  been  established,  and  Purdy,  their 
proprietor,  become  a  power  in  the  little  settlement. 
With  the  advent  of  this  element  lawlessness  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  election  of 
officers  imperative. 

The  better  element  lost  no  time  in  fixing  upon  the 
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name  of  Nathan  Rogers  for  the  office  of  sheriff,  the 
most  important  office  in  those  western  settlements, 
and,  strange  as  it  might  appear,  Purdy  and  his  ad- 
herents gave  him  their  support.  Plainly  they  con- 
sidered the  placing  of  one  so  young  in  years  in  that 
position  in  the  light  of- a  joke.  Many  a  rude  jest 
was  cracked  across  the  bar  at  the  expense  of  the  boy 
;  heriff ,  nor  was  their  mirth  decreased  one  day  in 
lidsummer  when  the  news  was  brought  to  them 
that  Nathan  was  appointed  government  Indian  agent 
or  that  locality,  with  the  instruction  that  traffic  in 
rquor  among  the  red  men  must  be  checked.  This 
ilarity,  however,  was  checked  to  a  certain  extent 
I  y  McPherson,  who  chanced  one  evening  to  overhear 
(  ertain  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  new  sheriff. 

"You  boys  are  sure  due  to  the  surprise  of  your 
Pves,"  he  drawled,  leaning  across  the  bar  and  looking 
!  luarely  into  the  eyes  of  Purdy.  "If  you  wanted  to 
]  lace  a  boy  in  that  office  thinking  thereby  to  make 
i  .wlessness  more  safe,  you  sure  missed  your  mark 
r  mile.  Take  my  advice  and  go  slow  along  that  line," 

To  this  advice  Purdy  returned  an  angry  retort, 
'  enturing  the  guess  that  McPherson  might  be  "aim- 
i  i9  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  new  officer." 

Instantly  the  hot  Irish  blood  rose  up  in  the  veins 
f  f  the  quick-tempered  Pat.  Leaning  far  across  the 
bar,  his  head  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  proprietor, 
blood  suffusing  his  cheeks  and  his  eyes  flashing,  he 
crashed  his  fist  upon  the  bar  and  said: 

"I  may  be  aimin'  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  if  it's 
in  upholding  law  and  order  you  may  bank  on  the  fact 
that  1  am.    But  until  that  time  comes  let  me  give 
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you  a  bit  of  advice.  I've  knocked  about  these  woods 
for  forty-five  years  and  hammered  my  way  through 
difficulties,  trying  meanwhile  to-  be  on  the  square. 
Crack  your  jokes  all  you  please,  but  if  you  don't 
want  this  place  torn  down  and  thrown  out  of  the 
window,  just  say  your  sayings  about  Pat  McPherson 
and  his  logging  crew  just  a  little  bit  lower  than  you 
ordinarily  breathe!" 

A  moment  Purdy  leaned  across  the  bar  and  met 
the  threatening  eyes  of  the  Irishman.  Long  had  he 
been  used  to  quelling  the  frequenters  of  his  place  by 
a  mere  look,  and  many  had  been  the  time  that  those 
not  disposed  to  be  subdued  by  a  look  were  roughly 
handled  and  thrown  through  the  door  by  the  muscu- 
lar bar-keep.  But  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  live  on 
the  frontier,  where  men  are  outspoken,  where,  as 
one  old  frontiersman  put  it,  "death  hangs  on  a  hair 
trigger/  where  the  ability  to  read  the  intentions  of 
a  man  just  a  moment  before  they  are  carried  into  ef- 
fect, is  the  margin  intervening  between  life  and 
death,  and  not  be  a  deep  student  of  human  nature. 
Purdy  was  a  student  of  human  nature,  and  this  fact 
alone  accounted  for  his  being  propietor  of  this  place 
today  instead  of  a  memory  sleeping  beneath  a  few 
square  feet  of  forest  mold,  and  now,  what  he  saw  in 
the  leveled  orbs  of  the  man  who  where  men  are  by 
right  of  environment  fighters,  had  yet  gained  the 
name  of  Fighting  Pat  McPherson,  caused  Purdy  to 
realize,  even  plainer  than  if  he  had  been  told,  that  it 
would  be  but  the  part  of  wisdom  to  retract  and  con- 
ciliate the  irate  woodsman.  So  muttering  something 
about  there  being  no  offense  meant  he  pushed  a  bot- 
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tie  and  glass  invitingly  across  the  bar. 

Pushing  it  back  again,  Pat  replied:  "I  never  did 
drink  very  much,  for  which  I  am  thankful,  though  I 
never  could  see  the  wrong  of  a  drop  or  two ;  but  the 
events  of  the  past  few  days  have  convinced  me  that 
even  a  little  bit  is  too  much.  Thanks,  but  1  guess 
I'll  not  take  it." 

Many  a  man  had  been  beaten  into  insensibility,  in 
Purdy's  saloon  by  refusing  the  glass  of  friendship, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  spurned  man  could 
control  his  speech.  Yet  when  Pat's  eyes  were  averted, 
a  sneer  curled  for  a  moment  the  lip  of  the  bar-keep. 
How  he  would  have  enjoyed  mentioning  the  Sunday 
school  class  at  that  moment,  even  as  he  knew  it 
would  be  well-nigh  suicidal  to  do  so ;  at  least  until 
the  lumberman  was  out  of  hearing.  Had  he  really 
made  a  mistake  after  all  in  assisting  to  elect  the 
young  trader  to  the  office  of  sheriff?  Dire  misgiv- 
ings assailed  him,  though  he  strove  not  to  allow  them 
to  do  so. 

As  the  summer  advanced  and  the  settlers  daily  in- 
creased in  numbers,  Nathan  noticed  a  sort  of  melan- 
choly overspreading  Nanita's  face  Plainly  she  was 
either  dissatisfied  with  life  at  the  post  or  discour- 
aged with  her  own  lot.  Was  the  primitive  within 
her  asserting  itself  to  the  extent  that  she,  too,  de- 
sired to  take  her  ponies,  her  dogs,  and  her  tepee,  and 
hie  herself  to  the  woods,  lakes,  and.  streams  of  her 
loved  North  Land?  Was  the  idea,  then,  of  winning 
this  people  from  their  primitive  lives  and  making  of 
them  into  desirable  citizens  a  far-fetched  dream? 
Nathan  hoped  it  was  not,  but  as  the  days  advanced 
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and  the  troubled,  worried,  sad  look  on  the  maid's 
face  increased,  he  became  assured  that  for  a  season 
at  least  he  must  allow  Nanita  and  her  parents  to  take 
themselves  away  from  the  post.  Perhaps  when  fall 
returned  and  drear  winter  gave  promise  of  return- 
ing to  its  seasons  domain  they  would  again  return 
to  take  up  the  interrupted  thread  of  their  work. 

With  this  idea  in  mind  he  sought  out  Nipmuk  and 
confided  to  him  his  fears  and  his  determination.  The 
young  chief  was,  with  his  few  remaining  tribesmen, 
busy  on  a  clearing  among  the  stalks  of  the  Indian 
corn.  After  listening  patiently  to  what  his  employer 
had  to  say,  he  burst  out  in  an  impulsive  manner: 

"White  man  heap  blind — um  no  see  urn  trail*  of 
blind  moose  in  swamp.  Nanita  no  feel  call  of  the 
wild.  She  white — she  no  like  Indian  ways.  She  like 
white  ways— she  proud — she  what  you  call  sensitive 
— she  notice  wThen  she  not  treated  right — she  -see 
when  white  people  treat  her  bad ;  and  not  understand 
it  when  she  know  she  good." 

"What's  that!"  exclaimed  Nathan,  unbelieving. 
"Mistreat  Nanita?  Surely  you  must  be  mistaken, 
Nipmuk.  Why  every  man  and  woman  in  the  post 
respects  Nanita,  and  the  children  of  her  class  in  Sun- 
day school  fairly  worship  her.  You  must  be  mis- 
taken, Nipmuk." 

"Me  no  make  mistake,"  declared  the  Indian  lad  em- 
phatically. "You  no  read  signs.  The  people  of  the 
stockade  love  Nanita — they  know  she  good — that 
why  they  love  her.  The  people  outside  the  stockade, 
them  to  the  south — they  not  like  Nanita — they  know 
she  good,  too — that  why  they  not  like  her.   They  no 
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:ke  Indian  woman  be  good — they  like  make  her  bad 
-they  pretend  they  think  she  bad — they  pass  her 
y  with  bad  look — they  come  store  while  you  'way — 
iiey  tell  her  she  bad — they  tell  her  no  good  squaw 
ork  for  whites — no  good  people  like  them  when 
iey  do— they  want  her  bad — they  know  how  make 
idian  woman  bad — they  done  it  before — they  think 
iey  not  fail  here — they  think  she  soon  come  to  them 
3  she  not  feel  any  more  their  bad  look  and  word. 
iFanita  pretty — she  be  nice  to  carry  whisky  to  bad 
len  in  Purdy's  saloon — she  make  him  heap  trade — 
leap'money.  They  careful — they  not  let  you  see — 
bey  'fraid  you  beat  urn  up  good. 
Nathan  was  furious.  The  smoldering  fire  which 
ad  kindled  at  his  red  friend's  first  words  had  slowly 
ncreased  as  he  realized  the  deep-seated  plan  which 
ras  being  wTorked  out,  cold-bloodedly,  for  the  wreck- 
iig  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  fairest,  purest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sex  he  had  been  taught  to  honor, 
;  was  with  difficulty  that  he  restrained  himself,  and 
s  he  turned  and  made  his  way  silently  back  to  the 
lost,  a  knowing  look  overspread  Nipmuk's  face  even 
s  he  muttered  in  his  characteristic  way.  "Urn  heap 
rouble  at  the  post  pretty  soon.  Purdy,  lira  learn 
leap  before  he  'nother  day  older.  Urn  bet  urn  no 
live  Nanita  bad  look  more. 

|  Upon  being  questioned  by  the  trader  Nanita  burst 
uto  tears -and  sobbingly  confirmed  all  that  Nipmuk 
lad  said. 

1  "It's  no  use,  Nathan,"  she  finished.  "We  Indians 
annot  associate  with  the  whites  and  keep  the  re- 
spect of  the  world.   Oh  why  did  the  white  men  ever 
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come  here.  I  know  there's  bad  among  our  women. 
But  they -were  made  bad  by  white  men  that  are 
worse.  Virtue  was  a  trait  and  vice  an  exception 
among  our  women  a  hundred  years  ago."  Then  she 
grew  calmer  and  a  fierce  light  burned  in  the  dark 
orbs  while  she  added :  "But  they  never  make  Nanita 
bad.  I  can  die  like  the  Toltec  warrior,  fighting  for 
my  freedom,  but  I  not  live  a  slave  to  a  beast  in  the 
skin  of  a  white  man.  But  it  is  hard,  Nathan.  Even 
my  color  is  held  up  to  me  as  proof  that  my  people 
were  bad  before  me.  They  worry  me ;  they  make  me 
sometimes  wonder  if  I  all  white  after  all.  You  know 
what  Tingley  said  on  that  day  in  the  woods." 

Motioning  the  girl  to  be  seated  in  the  great  fur-| 
padded  arm-chair,  Nathan  drew  a  stool  forward, 
seated  himself,  and  began  his  reassurance. 

"Nanita,"  he  said,  "Satan  tries  in  every  conceiv- 
able way  to  tempt  us.  He  knows  our  most  vulner- 
able points  and  attacks  us  there.  You  are  doing  a 
wondrous  amount  of  work  and  he  knows  it;  that  is 
why  he  is  taking  this  means  in  an  attempt  to  send 
you  back  to  the  Winnebagoes.  Don't  let  him,  Na- 
nita. Treat  these  low  jibes  as  they  deserve,  with  the 
utmost  contempt,  and  when  they  see  they  don't  have 
their  sting  their  use  will  be  abandoned.  You  are 
white,  Nanita,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  your 
lineage  is  as  pure  as  the  best.  In  the  meantime  we 
will  pray  constantly  that  it  is  and  that  the  evidence 
will  be  forthcoming.  Already  you  have  the  love  and 
respect  of  the  desirable  part  of  the  settlement.  The; 
friendship  of  the  others  would  be  a  detriment  to  youi 
and  their  jibes  only  reflect  on  themselves,  while  they; 
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go  to  prove  your  virtue.  Do  you  think  they  would 
jibe  did  they  think  you  were  really  what  they  try 
to  make  out  you  are  ?  Why,  Nanita,  they  would  open 
their  arms  to  you.  Go  serenely  about  your  work, 
lead  your  Christlike  life  of  service,  and  strength  will 
come  to  you  from  a  source  of  which  they  do  not  even 
dream." 

Nanita  already  knew  the  truth  of  what  her  friend 
had  said,  and  with  this  expression  of  his  confidence 
her  cheerfulness  returned,  allowing  her  to  shake  off 
her  despondency  and  almost  forget  her  worry,  about 
lineage. 

"I'll  stay,  Nathan,"  she  said  simply,  "and  I'll  not 
allow  them  to  bother  me  any  more." 

Though  pleased  with  Nanita's  determination,  Na- 
than was  in  no  enviable  frame  of  mind  as  he  left 
the  post.  Near  the  gate  he  met  Pat,  who,  seeing  his 
doleful  expression  accosted  him  playfully,  demand- 
ing to  know  if  some  of  his  folks  were  sick.  *  Why  he 
did  so  Nathan  never  knew,  but  instantly  he  found 
himself  telling  this  good-natured  woodsman  his  trou- 
bles. 

"The  skunks!"  exploded  Pat.  "I've  run  up  against 
some  of  their  slurs  myself.  But  I'm  a  man  and  they 
don't  count  much.  But  let  me  tell  you,  Nathan,  that 
girl  has  sent  her  appeal  to  my  heart  someway  ana 
I'm  not  content  to  have  this  thing  go  on.  I've  seen 
them  work  out  this  same  old  system  on  som  particu- 
larly pretty  Indian  girl  and  it  generally  works.  Yet, 
I  hardly  counted  on  them  getting  bold  enough  to  try 
it  on  Chief  Chetok's  daughter.  You're  sheriff,"  he 
i  continued  musingly,  but  I  suppose  they're  keeping 
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themselves  clear  of  the  law.    They  know  just 
far  to  go.   Hangin's  too  good  for  such  a  bunch." 

"It  is,"  agreed  Nathan,  but  Pat  was  not  listening 
A  moment  he  stood  in  deep  thought,  then  spoke 
determination : 

"As  I  said  before,  Nathan,  you  are  sheriff, 
can't  handle  them  officially.  As  a  sheriff  you  coi 
hardly  engage  in  anything  unlawful  no  matter  hi 
commendable.  Haven't  you  some  work  that  nei 
attention,  say  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
Number  2  ?  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  and  there  wo 
be  .things  happening  at  the  post  this  afternoon  J 
a  good  sheriff  would  rather  not  know  about." 

A  moment  Nathan  looked  fixedly  at  the  luml: 
man,  then  nodded,  saying:    "Come  to  think  of 
those  camps  do  need  inspection."    Then  he  stl 
rapidly  off  in  the  appointed  direction.    Had  he 
done  so,  he  might  have  seen,  a  half  hour  late: 
thoroughly  aroused  logging  crew,  led  by  an  Irish: 
even  more  aroused,  making  its  way  rapidly  in  th 
rection  of  Purdy's  saloon.    "That  gal  saved  my 
lads,"  Pat  was  saying,  and  she's  clean  and  whit- 
the  core.   Turn  about's  fair  play  an'  I  mean  to 
her  from  something  worse  than  death." 

Though  the  men  said  nothing,  the  grim,  del 
mined  manner  in  which  they  advanced  told  of  i 
scenes  apt  to  be  enacted  in  the  saloon  and^  dance 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement  that  night. 

As  a  demonstration  of  the  thoroughness 
which  they  carried  out  their  intentions,  Purdy'sjj 
loon  and  dance  hall  closed  next  morning,  while  4 
tice  tacked  upon  its  doors,  proclaimed  the  fact 
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it  would  remain  closed  while  undergoing  temporary 
repairs.  What  took  place  within  the  establishment 
was  never  known  officially,  for  no  complaint  was 
ever  made  to  the  sheriff ;  but  thereafter  Nanita  was 
not  troubled,  and  nothing  but  respect  was  offered 
her  by  the  settlement  outside  the  south  wall. 

Just  why  this  change  took  place  the  maid  never 
knew.  So  far  from  knowing  what  was  going  on  at 
Purdy's,  Nanita,  with  emotions  well  understood,  was 
deep  in  the  perusal  of  the  following : 

"To  Nanita,  Daughter  of  Chetok  :  Having  heard 
of  a  French  Canadian  of  your  fair  skin,  your 
pretty  face,  and  your  age,  I  am  writing  this  letter  to 
you.  Seventeen  years  ago  my  baby  girl,  Nanette, 
was  stolen  from  her  cradle.  I  have  searched  every- 
where for  her,  but  without  results.  Yet,  I  am  sure 
she  is  alive  somewhere  among  the  Indians.  God  grant 
you  may  be  my  missing  girl,  my  pretty  Nanette.  I 
am  rich,  and  if  you  prove  to  be  my  girl,  can  give  you 
all  money  can  buy.  I  would  come  to  you,  but  so  many 
have  been  the  long  joumies  with  naught  but  disap- 
pointment at  the  end,  that  this  time  I  will  write, 
thinking  that  you  might  know  of  your  parentage  or 
at  least  have  some  clue  as  to  your  identity.  Hoping 
you  prove  to  be  the  daughter  I  seek,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Madam  Rene  Francois, 

"Fort  Francis,  Ontario," 

Long  that  night  did  Nanita  sit,  a  far-away  look 
in  her  eyes,  and  repeatedly  did  she  read  the  missive 
thus  strangely  brought  to  her.  Was  the  mystery  of 
her  life  soon  to  be  solved  ? 
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But  now  would  come  a  question  to  the  mind  of  any 
reader.  Would  the  life  and  usefulness  of  this  strange 
girl  be  changed  for  the  better  or  worse  did  she  find 
that  this  French  woman  was  really  her  mother. 
Undoubtedly  her  life,  her  character,  her  manners, 
and  her  .  general  charm  of  body  and  mind  had  been 
richened  and  broadened  by  her  life  so  close  to  nature 
and  her  association  with  such  noble,  if  semi  savage, 
characters  as  Chetok,  the  chief  of  the  Winnebagoes 
and  Wamba  his  wife.  One  knowing  her  then  could 
never  find  it  in  his  heart  to  wish  that  her  lot  might 
have  been  different — that  she  might  never  have  been 
stolen  from  her  real  parents.  Truly  there  is  a  God 
who  shapes  our  destinies,  rough  hue  them  as  he  will. 


Chapter  Nineteen 


MASTER  OF  HIS  OWN  SELF 

A  comingling  of  happy  anticipation  and  dread,  es- 
pecially for  the  few  days  following  the  receipt  of  the 
letter,  kept  Nanita  in  f everi  sh  excitement. 

"Were  it  not  for  the  great  longing  to  know  some- 
thing about  my  parantage  and  dispel  the  dread  of 
what  it  might  possibly  be,  I  hardly  know  whether  I 
would  be  glad  or  sorry  to  learn  that  I  am  indeed  the 
lost  Nannette." 

These  words  from  the  maid  of  the  forest  drew 
Nathan  back  from  the  deep  study  engendered  by  the 
perusal  of  the  letter.  There  was  little  doubt  in  his 
mind  that  the  missive  was  indeed  from  the  girl's 
mother,  and  though  he  chided  himself  for  the 
thought,  he  more  than  half  hoped  such  was  not  the 
case.  Somehow  he  would  have  liked  to  have  known 
her  always  simply  as  Nanita,  the  maid  of  the  forest. 
He  could  not  conjure  up  a  picture  in  which  he  could 
reconcile  this  simple,  big-hearted,  truthful  Nanita  to 
a  pampered,  petted  scion  of  an  aristocratic  family. 
Though  such  a  thing  would  add  materially  to  the 
family  the  girl  could  hardly  gain  what  she  would  lose 
by  leaving  the  environment  which  had  become  so 
congenial  to  her.  Yet,  to  dispel  the  doubt  which  had 
already  found  lodgment  in  her  brain  he  painted  in 
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glowing  colors  what  her  life  would  be  in  such  a  home 
as  that  seeming  to  open  up  to  her. 

"You  see,"  he  added,  "there  is  a  big  possibility  of 
your  being  the  girl  sought.  The  similarity  of  your 
names  would  indicate  that  you  were  either  known  to 
the  kidnappers  or  were  old  enough  at  the  time  of 
your  capture  to  repeat  it  to  yourself.  As  the  French 
and  Indians  of  Canada  have,  since  Champlain's  fight 
with  the  Iriquois  on  the  lake  that  bears  his  name, 
been  in  almost  continual  warfare  with  the  Indians 
of  the  United  States,  your  being  taken  by  a  band  of 
warlike  Winnebagoes  would  not  be  an  improbable 
event.  Still,  don't  build  your  hopes  too  high,  Nanita, 
for  the  world  is  lafg&  and  after  all  you  may  not  be 
the  lost  Nannette.  But  why  don't  you  question  Che- 
tok?  Surely  the  time  has^come  for  him  to  speak." 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Nanita.  "At  least  he  does  not 
think  it  time  yet.  If  he  did  he  would  speak.  No,  We 
must  work  by  ourselves  yet  awhile.  But  how  will 
we  get  a  letter  back  to  Fort  Frahds  ?  The  half  breed 
who  brought  this  is  well  on  his  Way  to  Saint  Paul 
by  this  time."  >. 

"Fit  see  to  that,"  pMmisecJ  Nath 
certain  dispatches  that ;       &lrf  ady:  w&tiiigf  tb  g6 
north  and  your  letter  ckft  go  with  them;"  '  : 

Despite  Nathan's  promise  weelts  dragged  by  be- 
fore the  coiirier  departed  6n  his  long  journey  through 
swamps,  forests,  and  brush  lands  tor  the'  city  on  iYie 
Canadian  border.  These  weeks,  as  well  as  the  ones 
to  follow,  were  anxious  ones  for  Naiiit^-weeks  filled 
with  hope,  ioh^in^,  forbodiiigs,  an4  every  sensiatioii 
that  siich  a  position  would  be  woiit  tb  engender;  ; 
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Then  the  mind  of  the  maid  as  well  as  those  of  every 
member  of  the  settlement  was  taken  from  everyday- 
cares  of  life  and  concentrated  with  happy  anticipa- 
tion on  the  harvest  festival  to  be  held  on  Lake  Alice 
early  in  the  fall.  To  this  festival  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  both  white  and  red,  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
jttiles  would  be  present  else  something  terrible  and 
unlooked  for  had  prevented.  Already,  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  event  was  to  occur,  the  wigwams  of  the 
Winnebagoes  were  dotting  both  banks  of  the  creek 
while  the  camp  fires  of  the  visiting  whites  flickered 
and  danced  among  the  trees.  . 

It  was  on .  a  bright  morning  in  early  September 
that  Nathan  was  standing  outside  the  stockade  gate, 
looking  with  interest  on  this  scene  of  activity,  when 
Nipmuk  stepped  to  his  side.  Instinctively  he  knew 
the  young  chief  had  something  to  tell  him.  Yet  he 
did  not  press  him,  merely  waving  his  hand  at  the 
bristling  landscape  and  remarking  on  the  pleasant 
picture. 

For  a  time  Nipmuk  returned  no  answer,  but  stood 
looking  moodily  out  across  the  clearing.  When  he 
did  speak  his  words  were  a  surprise  to  the  trader: 

"Um  festival  trice— but  urn  cause  heap  trouble. 
Much  whisky— much  insult — much  fight.  Me  no  can 
be  Christian,  Nathan— me  heap  try,  but  um  no  good. 
Squaws — they  can  be  Christians-*-men— um  can't!" 
and  the  old  fierce  wrath  that  Nathan  had  thought 
conquered  shone  with  that  scintillating  light  from 
the  still  untamed  orbs. 

Impulsively  Nathan  turned  to  the  young  chief  and 
laid  a  hand  on  each  shoulder.    "Nipmuk,"  he  said, 
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'Tm  afraid  you've  formed  a  rather  exaggerated  idea 
of  Christianity.  Christ  never  intended  his  doctrine 
to  deprive  us  of  our  manhood.  In  a  righteous  cause 
a  use  even  of  brute  strength  is  pardonable.  Even 
Jesus  used  a  lash  on  the  wicked  money  changers  who 
were  defiling  the  temple."  Then  he  told  him  of  that 
memorable  visit  of  the  Master  to  the  house  of  his 
Father  at  the  Holy  City. 

As  the  trader  talked  a  look  of  pleasure  and  relief 
overspread  Nipmuk's  face,  and  when  he  spoke  again 
it  was  almost  eagerly:  . 

"Jesus  no  care  if  man  fight  when  white  man  call 
um  coward  and  Indian  laugh  in  um  face  and  call  urn 
squaw?" 

He  might  be  doing  wrong,  and  grave  misgivings 
filled  Nathan's  heart  after  Nipmuk  had  left,  but 
somehow  the  hot  blood  in  his  own  veins  would  not  al- 
low of  his  answering  otherwise, 

"No,  Nipmuk,"  he  replied,  "I  would  not  say  that 
simply  being  called  a  coward  was  sufficient  cause  for 
a  fight.  We  must  be  wise  and  use  force  only  as  % 
last  resort.  I  may  be  advising  you  wrong,  God  for- 
give me  if  I  am,  but  long  have  I  knocked  about  these 
woods,  refusing  to  take  malicious  insult,  battling 
with  the  world  for  a  place  on  the  higher  summit  of 
the  star-crowned  mountain  and  always  priding  my- 
self on  being  a  clean,  honest,  Christian  man.  We  can 
be  Christian  without  losing  our  manhood.  Well  do 
I  remember  the  words  my  father  used  to  me  the  day 
I  first  left  home:  'Son/  he  said,  'you  are  going  out 
into  the  world  to  meet  men  and  conditions  of  the 
world.   Fortune  is  not  seeking  but  rather  avoiding 
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you.  You  must  seek  it.  Be  honest,  be  true,  be  faith- 
ful, be  generous,  be  patient  and  God-fearing,  but  re- 
member God  never  intended  you  to  be  a  coward. 
Avoid  a  fight  whenever  possible,  and  nine  out  of  ten 
fights  which  take  place  every  day  are  easily  avoid- 
able, but  in  avoiding  them  you  need  not  go  beyond 
a  Roint  where  your  manhood  is  at  stake.  As  your 
grandfather  used  to  say,  "there  is  such  a  thing  as 
righteous  indignation.'  No,  Nipmuk,  you  are  not  re- 
quired to  sacrifice  your  manhood,  in  fact  you  would 
be  in  reality  a  poorer  Christian  did  you  do  so  ;  but 
don't  go  to  the  extreme  the  other  way.  You  are  to 
rule,  not  to  let  your  temper  rule.  Whenever  a  man 
allows  better,  calmer  judgment  to  be  overcome, 
whether  it  be  by  cowardice  or  temper,  he  has  low- 
ered his  manhood.  Remember  this  and  your  fistic 
encounters  will  be  few  and  far  between." 

Slowly  a  look  of  understanding  come  over  Nip- 
muk's  face.  How  he  did  so  he  could  hardly  tell,  but 
standing  there  with  the  young  trader's  hands  on  his 
shoulders  he  had  learned  the  secret  of  his  friend's 
magnetism,  and  imbibed  that  spirit  and  control  of 
self  that  overawed  men  and  drew  from  them  their 
almost  unconscious  respect.  With  head  proudly  er- 
ect he  left  the  young  trader  standing  by  the  gate  and 
marveling  at  the  change  that  had  come  over  him. 

Though  Nathan  worried  considerably  over  his  talk 
with  the  young  chief,  he  had  little  cause  to  do  so. 
Unconsciously  he  had  taken  the  very  course  requi- 
site to  prevent  a  fierce  encounter,  mayhap  even 
bloodshed.  With  his  distorted  idea  of  what  was  ex- 
pected of  himself  the  Indian  youth  was  curbing  his 
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temper,  taking  insult,  holding  himself  in  check  with 
almost  superhuman  will  power,  thus  banking  a  fire 
whose  internal  flames  grew  fiercer,  threatening  mo- 
mentarily to  burst  forth  into  eruption.  The  first 
flickering  of  this  outburst  had  come  on  the  day  he 
talked  with  his  friend  at  the  gate.  Through  that 
talk  he  had  learned  that  the  fire  he  curbed  was  more 
dangerous  as  smouldering  embers  than  when  fanned 
by  the  breeze  of  his  now  superior  knowledge. 

No  longer  did  Nipmuk  go  among  the  men  of  the 
settlement  inviting  insult.  The  steely  glitter  that 
would  come  into  his  eyes  as  he  calmly  faced  his  tor- 
mentors would  instantly  appraise  them  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  Soon 
the  men  began  asking  themselves  the  questions: 

"Has  a  part  of  the  soul  of  Nathan  Rogers  grown 
too  big  for  its  habitation,  escaped  and  found  lodg- 
ment in  the  body  of  Chief  Nipmuk  ?"  . 

To  a  certain  extent  there  was  reason  in  their 
query.  Nipmuk  had  learned  that  the  surest  way  to 
gain  the  respect  of  others  is  to  keep  your  own  ;  that 
you  cannot  keep  your  own  self-respect  if  you  are  not 
master  of  self.  He  had  never  before  looked  at  it 
in  that  light,  but  henceforward  he  was  to  be  a  man — 
master  of  his  own  self. 


Chapter  Twenty 


THE  FORK  IN  THE  ROAD 

As  the  days  came  and  went  the  silent  battle  in 
Nipmuk's  heart  raged  incessantly.  From  almost  the 
day  of  his  meeting  with  Nathan  the  young  chief's 
viewpoint  with  regard  to  the  white  race  changed. 
He  now  knew  them  as  a  race  of  human  beings, 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  any  other  race,  con- 
taining among  its  ranks  some  as  near  perfect  as 
mortals  ordinarily  become,  some  so  low  as  to  be  listed 
rJmost  outside  the  pale  of  humanity,  and  between 
these  two  extremes  every  degree  known  to  any  race. 

"All  same/'  mused  Nipmuk,  as  he  leaned  motion- 
less against  a  tree  and  gazed  out  across  the  rippling 
waters  of  Lake  Alice,  "urn  Indian  no  better  than  um 
white  man.  Some  bad— some  good — though  it  long 
before  I  see  um  good." 

It  was  indeed  so.  In  the  settling  of  our  frontiers 
the  better  element  among  the  whites  quietly  took  • 
possession  of  the  land,  industriously  tilled  the  soil, 
hunted  the  game,  and  reared  their  families  in  hon- 
esty, too  busy  with  their  own  affairs  to  mingle  freely 
with  the  Indians.  As  trading  with  the  Indians  was 
attractive  to  many,  chiefly  because  of  the  great  prof- 
its derived  through  dishonesty,  the  better  settlers  in- 
dulged very  little,  thus  leaving  the  poor  red  men  to 
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the  mercy  of  the  unscrupulous.  Yet,  even  here,  a 
few  honest  concerns,  such  as  the  Rogers  Fur  Com- 
pany, were  teaching  that  honesty  was  indeed  the  best 
policy,  slowly  pulling  up  the  tares  that  had  been  sown 
in  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  Indians.  A  few  years 
only  of  honest  dealings  would  efface  from  the  minds 
of  this  abused  race  the  wrongs  that  had  been  heaped 
upon  them,  thus  changing  them  from  bitter  foes  to 
true  friends ;  but  would  the  wounds  inflicted  on  their 
morals  ever  be  erased  ? 

As  these  thoughts  crossed  the  young  chief's  mind, 
the  old  smouldering  fire  leaped  to  fierce  flame  in  his 
breast,  causing  his  hands  to  clench  and  his  eyes  to 
flash  as  the  eyes  of  his  ancestors  had  been  wont  to 
flash  throughout  the  ages  past  at  real  or  fancied 
wrongs.  As  if  to  mock  at  his  thoughts  an  empty 
flask,  the  container  of  the  curse  of  his  race,  met  his 
downcast  eyes,  its  sleek,  shiny  surface  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  seemingly  sparkling  and  glistening 
in  triumph  over  its  mastery. 

Seemingly  glad  to  find  vent  for  some  of  his  sup- 
pressed feelings,  the  Indian  youth  stooped,  seized  the 
offending  bottle,  and  dashed  it  fiercely  against  a  for- 
•  est  tree,  grinding  the  fragments  into  the  earth  with 
the  heel  of  his  moccasin. 

Was  Nipmuk  yet  converted  to  Christianity?  In 
his  own  mind  he  still  had  doubts,  still  felt  the  hot 
surges  of  rebellion  against  the  fate  that  held  his  race 
in  subjection — even  rebellion  against  the  Master, 
who  seemed,  to  his  primitive  mind,  indeed  a  respec- 
tor  of  persons.  Then  better  judgment  would  gain  the 
mastery,  and  he  would  again  seek  to  humble  himself 
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before  the  gentle  Jesus.  To-day,  though  he  knew  it 
not,  the  great,  silent  battle  raging  in  his  breast  was 
to  reach  its  climax.  To-day  he  was  to  reach  the  forks 
of  the  road  whose  better  way  would  lead  to  love,  con- . 
fidence,  obedience,  and  service;  whose  other  way 
would  lead  to  rebellion,  suspicion,  unbelief,  and  hin- 
drance of  all  good  works. 

Moodily  he  stood  alone  on  the  lake  shore,  looking 
out  across  the  rippling,  sparkling  waters  to  where 
scenes  of  activity  already  proclaimed  the  fact  that 
the  people  were  gathering  to  watch  the  annual  canoe, 
swimming,  and  log-rolling  contests.  From  these  con- 
templations and  his  conflicting  thoughts  his  mind 
was  called  back  to  the  present  by  a  tiny  splash,  as  of 
some  one  dipping  a  paddle  a  bit  carelessly. 

Turning  quickly,  he  found  himself  looking  into  the 
smiling  face  of  his  sister,  Nanita.  and  an  answering 
smile,  not  unmixed  with  pride,  overspread  his  face. 
The  maid  was  on  her  way  to  the  races  when  her 
quick  eye  caught  the  outline  of  the  silent  form 
among  the  tyees.  Knowing  that  it  needed  but  the 
careless  dipping  of  the  paddle  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  young  chief,  she  purposely  caused  the  splash 
that  Nipmuk  had  heard. 

Though  neither  spoke,  that  silent  look  of  approval 
and  mutual  understanding  told  plainer  than  many  a 
long-drawn-out  conversation  might  have  done,  and  as 
the  canoe  glided  forward,  a  prayer,  deep-seated  as 
the  prayers  of  those  closely  associated  with  the  su- 
blimities of  nature  are  wont  to  be,  ascended  to 
heaven  for  the  success  of  the  sister  in  the  oncoming 
contest — a  contest  more  important  to  these  children 
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of  the  forests  than  we  of  our  so-called  civilization 
can  possibly  realize. 

No  more  did  the  Indian  lad  give  way  to  medita- 
tions, but  stood,  all  attention  concentrated  on  the 
scene  before  him.  The  sight  presenting  itself  there 
on  that  tree-fringed,  hill-encircled  lake  of  the  forests 
was  indeed  a  pleasant  one,  and  one  to  bring  joy  to 
a  lover  of  nature.  The  surface  of  the  water  was  dot- 
ted with  birch  bark  canoes,  dugouts,  and  an  occas- 
ional rudely  fashioned  but  extraordinarily  service- 
able sailboat.  But  these  the  youth  scarcely  saw,  so 
intently  was  his  mind  attracted  to  the  maid  who  was 
to  uphold  the  reputation  of  the  Panther  Creek  Win- 
nebagoes  against  the  picked  damsels  of  every  tribe 
who  could  by  any  possibe  manipulating  of  circum- 
stances enter  as  a  contestant. 

Now  they  were  off,  and  instinctively  the  frame  of 
the  young  chief  stiffened,  his  eyes  flamed  with  the 
ardor  of  years  in  which  physical  prowess  was  the  one 
great  accomplishment  proclaiming  the  worth  of  man 
or  woman  among  the  Indians.  Almost  unconsciously 
he  found  himself  gripping  the  wood  of  his  bow  with 
fingers  whose  knuckles  showed  white  with  the  ten- 
sion. Then  his  frame  relaxed,  and  another  smile  of 
pride  overspread  his  face — a  smile  echoed  by  every 
dusky-faced  representative  of  the  Panther  Creek 
Winnebagoes  as  they  realized  the  probable  outcome 
of  the  race.  Nipmuk  had  purposely  chosen  a  posi- 
tion near  the  head,  of  the  lake,  and  now  he  saw  that 
the  figure  leading  the  race  and  rapidly  eating  up  the 
distance  separating  them  was  the  girl  for  whose  suc- 
cess he  silently  prayed.    How  superbly  her  well- 
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trained  muscles  worked  and  how  the  canoe  leaped, 
seemingly  a  thing  alive,  as  those  strong  young  arms 
swung  in  a  rippling  curve  from  prow  to  stern  of  the 
little  craft,  ending  with  a  slight  turn  of  the  blade 
which  instantly  overcome  any  tendency  the  canoe 
might  have  to  describing  a  circle.. 

Again  as  Nanita  passed  the  silent  form  among  the 
trees,  a  look  of  greeting,  understanding,  and  confi- 
dence flashed  quickly  between  them ;  then  as  though 
endowed  with  life,  the  delicate  birch  bark  shell  glided 
to  the  head  of  the  lake,  gracefully  made  the  turn, 
and  started  on  its  return  trip  to  the  goal,  a  full  fifty 
paces  ahead  of  the  closest  competitor.  Plainly  the 
woods  produced  few  equals  of  the  daughter  of  Che- 
tok  in  this  accomplishment  so  dear  to  the  aborigi- 
nese  of  the  American  wilds. 

The  girl  was  almost  directly  opposite  the  young 
chief,  and  confident  of  success,  gliding  swiftly  goal- 
ward  when  a  sailboat,  clumsily  handled,  yet  seem- 
ingly safe  to  pass  at  a  distance,  swerved  suddenly 
and  crashed  into  the  frail  canoe. 

Fierce  anger  rose  up  in  Nipmuk's  heart  as  he 
looked.  Not  so  much  because  of  Nanita's  discom- 
fiture was  he  angry,  but  rather  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  honors  of  the  race  would  now  go  to  a  rival 
tribe.  The  girl  he  knew  could  swim — swim  as  few 
persons  even  among  the  Indians  could  swim — so  he 
felt  little  concern  as  to  her  safety.  Here  again  was 
what  Nipmuk  had  long  considered  the  predominating 
curses  of  his  race,  white  men  and  whisky,  combining 
to  work  a  tribal  calamity  for  his  people.  Moodily, 
therefore,  the  youth  stood  and  watched,  waiting  for 
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his  sister  to  swim  ashore.  Then  his  look  of  anger 
gave  place  to  one  of  alarm  as  he  saw  the  girl  sink 
slowly  from  sight,  apparently  stunned  by  the  col- 
lision. The  next  moment  a  bronze  form  of  steel 
muscles  and  sinews  hardened  by  a  life  of  exposure, 
launched  from  the  high  bank,  and  with  powerful 
overhand  strokes  covered  the  distance  separating 
him  from  the  young  girl. 

Soon  Nanita  was  stretched  on  the  shore  with  the 
young  chief  working  hurriedly  to  restore  conscious- 
ness to  the  silent  form.  Seemingly  his  efforts  were 
without  avail,  and  slowly  a  great  fear  that  she  was 
dead  overspread  him,  slowly  blotting  out  all  reason- 
ing until  grim,  terrible  anger — anger  in  which  the 
old  uncontrolable  lust  for  revenge  gained  the  mas- 
tery— causing  him  to  seize  bow  and  shaft  in  his  de- 
termination to  visit  swift  retribution  on  those  he 
considered  the  murderers  of  his  sister.  Calmly,  and 
with  the  air  of  one  in  deadly  earnest,  he  fitted  a 
shaft,  to  launch  it  a  moment  later  on  its  mission  of 
vengeance.  But  that  shaft  was  never  destined  to 
kill. ,  In  the  very  moment  of  its  departure,  a  hand 
shot  forward  from  behind,  deflecting  the  arm  to  the 
extent  that  the  barbed  point  bit  with  a  vicious  twang, 
not  in  the  flesh  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  deeply 
into  the  yielding  wood  of  the  sailboat,  passing  within 
a  few  inches  of  one  of  the  occupants,  who  oblivious 
to  all  else  save  the  whisky  he  consumed,  passed  blis- 
f ully  onward,  unmindful  of  how  near  he  had  been  to 
his  death. 

With  an  angry  exclamation,  arrow  fitted  to  half 
drawn  bow,  Nipmuk  turned  to  wreak  vengeance  upon 
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whoever  had  dared  to  frustrate  his  desires.  The  next 
,  moment  he  found  himself  gazing  into  the  steady  eyes 
-  of  the  youth  he  loved  as  a  brother.  Slowly  the  an- 
gry light  faded  from  his  eyes,  though  he  was  yet 
Unable  to  admit  that  he  was  glad  that  his  aim  had 
been  deflected. 

m  "Everything's  all  right,  Nipmuk,"  assured  Nathan 
kindly,  "Nanita  is  not  dead,  and  will  soon  be  on  her 
feet  again.   She  is  breathing  even  now." 

Nipmuk  looked  and  gladness  and  relief  came  again 
to  his  heart. 

A  moment  the  two  lads  stood  over  the  form  of  the 
_  unconscious  girl.  Strange  emotions  were  stirring  the 
deep  soul  of  the  dark-skinned  lad.  His  battle  was 
reaching  its  climax — the  better  side  of  the  wild  na- 
ture was  gaining  the  ascendancy.  He  had  come  to 
the  fork  in  the  road  and  was  taking  the  right  trail. 

Nathan  was  but  mildly  surprised  when  his  strange 
companion  kneeled  beside  the  unconscious  girl,  bowed 
to  the  will  of  the  Master,  and  poured  out  his  heart 
ill  earnest  entreaty — asking  help  not  only  for  himself 
and  his  sister,  but  for  every  member  of  the  down- 
trodden, degenerate,  yet  slowly  rising  people.  To  his 
supplication  he  added  a  promise  to  concentrate  his 
life  not  alone  to  the  upbuilding  of  his  people,  but  to 
the  spreading  of  the  gospel  he  loved  among  them, 
praying  that  it  might  help  them  to  throw  off  tho 
great  curse  that  held  them  in  bondage — the  white 
man's  whisky.  As  he  rose,  a  great  light  shone  on 
his  face.  Plainly  he  had  held  intercourse  with  the 
Spirit  and  Nathan  had  no  doubts  as  to  his  ultimate 
success. 
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As  the  young  trader  impulsively  took  the  hand  of 
his  Indian  brother,  he  found  himself  almost  uncon- 
sciously repeating:  "They  shall  be  noted  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  hearts." 


Chapter  Twenty-  One 


A  CH  ALLENGE  ACCEPTED 

Fall  drifted  rapidly  into  history  and  the  early 
snows  of  winter  already  flecked  the  sky.  The  days 
since  the  festival  on  Lake  Alice  had  been  momentous 
ones  at  the  fort.  As  if  either  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
young  sheriff  or  to  test  out  his  powers  with  regard 
to  the  selling  of  whisky  to  the  Indians,  the  festival 
had  ended  in  a  general  debauchery  among  the  red 
men. 

If  the  illicit  traders  Jhad  meant  this  wholesale  vend- 
ing of  liquor  as  a  challenge,  they  succeeded  far  be- 
yond their  expectations.  With  an  eagerness  that 
told  his  whole  heart  was  in  the  work,  the  lad  took 
up  the  gauntlet. 

One  not  knowing  Indian  nature  might  easily  sup- 
pose that  the  finding  of  the  culprits  would  be  a  sim- 
ple matter.  In  this,  however,  they  would  be  mis- 
taken. No  amount  of  threats  or  entreaty  would  per- 
suade men  of  that  tribe  to  betray  those  whom  they 
considered  had  befriended  them  to  the  extent  of  sup- 
plying that  which  their  appetites  craved.  Then,  too, 
detective  work  among  them  was  rendered  most  dif- 
ficult by  the  inborn  cunning  of  those  who  existed 
throughout  the  ages  past  because  of  that  cunning. 
It  seemed  as  if  every  move  of  the  young  government 
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agent  was  guessed  and  circumvented  even  before  its 
being  placed  in  practice. 

Far  from  being  discouraged  as  failure  after  fail- 
ure piled  up  behind  him,  Nathan  thought  with  a 
shudder  of  the  near  tragedy  on  Lake  Alice  where  the 
company  had  come  so  nearly  losing  a  stanch  friend 
and  servant  and  the  entire  settlement  one  who  had 
been  wont  to  contribute  so  much  of  its  pleasure.  His 
jaw  stiffened,  and  he  resolved  to  dedicate  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  if  need  be  that  this  curse  might 
be  removed  and  a  perpetual  danger  to  thousands  of 
innocents  throughout  the  land  alleviated. 

Within  a  week  thereafter  the  worried  look  on  the 
faces  of  such  men  as  Purdy  and  Taylor  told  plainer 
than  words  that  they  feared  lest  they  had  carried 
their  challenge  too  far.  Had  they  unwittingly  un- 
derestimated the  value  of  the  new  officer?  Had  his 
election  proved  more  than  the  joke  they  intended? 
That  their  fears  were  not  groundless  showed  now,  as 
the  early  snows  of  winter  flecked  the  frost-impreg- 
nated air,  in  the  fact  that  Purdy's  saloon,  now  empty 
and  forsaken,  showed  as  a  monument  to  the  iron 
will  of  the  zealous  officer. 

On  this  early  winter  morning  a  silent,  weather-tan- 
ned young  man,  easily  to  be  recognized  as  the  man- 
ager of  Panther  Creek  Post,  leaned  contentedly  on 
his  long  rifle  and  ccntempleted  the  empty  doors  and 
clapboard  covered  windows  of  what  had  once  been 
an  emporium  of  dissipation,  rowdyism,  and  shame, 
but  now  rendered  harmless  by  the  inborn  determina- 
tion handed  down  to  the  young  agent  by  his  Revolu- 
tionary ancestors. 
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As  he  stood  and  thought,  another  figure,  so  like 
him  in  build,  dress,  and  determination,  yet  so  unlike 
him  in  color  and  tradition,  glided,  silently  from  the 
orest  and  ranged  himself  beside  his  employer.  He, 
too,  felt  a  degree  of  pride  in  this  triumph  of  right 
3ver  wrong,  this  victory  over  the  curse  of  his  race, 
ihe  white  man's  whisky.  And  this  pride  was  not  un- 
merited, for  in  the  struggle  with  the  opposing  pow- 
ers, Nipmuk  had  been  a  stanch  lieutenant  of  the 
young  officer — fearless,  tireless,  unrelenting,  impos- 
sible of  discouragement,  a  figure  to  engender  hope 
and  courage,  even  in  a  cause  apparently  lost. 

"Well,"  remarked  Nathan  at  last,  "we  have  suc- 
ceeded better  than  I  ever  hoped.  I  guess  whisky  has 
received  a  blow  that  will  stagger  it  for  somfc  time 
to  come." 

A  time  Nipmuk  stood  in  thought.  Plainly  he  was 
not  optimistic  over  the  future.  Too  many  times  had 
he  seen  this  enemy  seemingly  prostrate,  only  to  wit- 
ness the  rebound  which  replaced  him  in  the  van  of 
the  battle,  formidable,  terrible,  unscrupulous  as  ever, 
then  he  replied  : 

"Urn  hit  hard,  but  um  not  dead  ;  urn  come  up 
straight  and  strong  as  ever.  Um  like  cat— you  kill 
um  plenty  time,  but  um  come  back  in  wigwams  the 
next  night  to  steal  your  milk  and  fish.  No,  Um  no 
dead,  um  only  stunned.  Um  like  Nanita  the  day  she 
lose  the  race  and  the  victory  go  to  the  Sioux  on  Red 
wing  so  that  they  laugh  at  the  Wmnebagoes.  You 

think  um  dead  but  um  breathe." 

To  this  Nathan  made  no  reply,  knowing  but  too 

well  that  Nathan  spoke  the  truth.   Therefore,  when 
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the  silence  was  again  broken  it  was  by  the  young* 
chief,  and  his  optimism  brought  a  smile  to  the  face 
of  his  friend : 

"Urn  white  man  say  um  cat  has  nine  lives/  Maybe 
whisky  has  nine  lives,  too ;  and  when  we  kill  um  last 
life  um  no  come  back  again,  as  the  cat  to  steal  the 
fish." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  his  eyes  roved  over  Na- 
than's shoulder  to  command  a  view  of  the  further 
stretches  of  the  street  and  the  borders  of  the  un- 
cleared forest  beyond.  As  he  did  so,  a  scowl  over- 
spread his  swarthy  face.  The  Panther,  the  traitor 
to  his  tribe,  the  friend  of  the  renegade  whites,  had 
broken  from  the  solitude  of  the  woods  and  was  ap- 
proaching them  down  the  street.  Seeing  the  scowl 
on  his  friend's  face,  Nathan  turned  and  the  two 
watched  the  approach  of  the  second  young  savage. 

The  Panther  was  plainly  the  opposite  of  the  stal- 
wart, powerful,  confident  Nipmuk.  He  was  stoop- 
shouldered,  slouching,  shifty-eyed,  his  whole  de- 
meanor bespeaking  poor  health  and  degredation,  and 
despite  himself  and  his  knowledge  of  the  lawlessness 
of  this  youth  scarcely  yet  a  man,  compassion  for  this 
wreck  of  humanity,  perhaps  at  least  sinned  against 
as  much  as  sinning,  would  persist  in  showing  in  his 
eyes. 

"Nipmuk,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  young  chief, 
"do  you  know  I  can't  help  feeling  sorry  for  such  as 
that?"  waving  his  hand  toward  the  approaching 
Panther. 

A  moment  Nipmuk  gazed  at  his  friend  as  if  un- 
able to  comprehend,  then  made  reply:  "Urn  can- 1  see 
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like  urn  white  man.  Me  think  of  women  whose  men 
have  gone  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground,  and  leave 
them  with  no  venison,  no  corn,  no  furs  in  the  wig- 
wam. Me  think  of  the  boys  and  girls  whose  hunger- 
pinched  faces  make  me  sad.  No,  me  no  can  see  like 
urn  white  man — me  no  pity  urn." 

As  Nathan  listened  he  wondered  if  this  man's  pity 
did  not  go  beyond  his.  Often  the  rigors  of  the  pre- 
ceding winter  had  he  seen  the  young  chief  trade  his 
entire  month's  pay  for  supplies,  shoulder  his  pack, 
and  disappear  into  the  forests,  to  return  only  when 
the  contents  of  the  pack  was  depleted.  Well  could 
Nathan  imagine  how  glad  lights  might  come  to  the 
faces  in  the  widow's  wigwam  or  the  hunger-pinched 
ones  of  fatherless  papooses  because  of  what  Chief 
Nipmuk  carried  forth  but  did  not  bring  back. 

Panther  had  almost  reached  the  two  lads  when  he 
paused,  looked  hastily  up  a  side  street,  turned  with  a 
startled  look  on  Els  face,  and  disappeared  rapidly 
around  the  empty  building  which  had  once  been 
Purdy's  saloon.  Interestedly  the  two  boys  wratched 
to  learn  the  cause  of  his  sudden  panic.  Not  long  were 
they  kept  in  ignorance.  A  moment  later  the  figure 
of  Pat  McPherson,  an  amused  smile  on  his  face,  em- 
erged from  the  shelter  of  a  log  structure  and  gazed 
at  the  spot  where  Panther  had  disappeared. 

"Well,"  he  laughed,  as  he  approached  the  lads,  "I 
always  knew  I  was  homely,  but  I  didn't  suppose  my 
mug  was  ugly  enough  to  frighten  the  natives  off  the 
streets." 

Nathan  laughed  even  as  he  realized  that  good 
cause  existed  for  Panther's  panic.      The  meeting 
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brought  to  his  mind  another  meeting  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  night  before,  though'  unbeknown  to  the 
participants.  Plainly  Panther  had  done  something 
that  met  with  the  disapproval  of  the  impulsive  Irish- 
man. Nathan  had  been  to  No.  1  and  was  returning 
home  rather  late  in  the  evening.  He  had  reached 
the  edge  of  the  clearing  when  voices  in  angry  alter- 
cation drew  his  attention,  causing  him  to  pause.  The 
disputants  proved  to  be  Pat  McPherson  and  The 
Panther,  and  Nathan's  first  impression  was  that  the 
burly  Irishman  had  the  skulking  red  man  by  the 
throat.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  however,  it  was 
only  for  a  moment,  though  during  the  entire  conver- 
sation the  white  held  the  Indian  by  the  loose  folds 
of  his  jacket. 

"Me  found  um — me  no  steal  urn,"  the  frightened 
Panther  was  repeating  over  and  over  earnestly.  "Me 
not  know  where  it  come  from.  Me  found  um  on  the 
street  to-day." 

Steadily  he  kept  to  these  assertions  until  Mc-Pher- 
son  shook  him  into  silence  and  said:  "I  believe  you 
are  lying,  and  if  I  ever  learn  for  sure  that  you  are, 
your  miserable,  skulking  hide  won't  be  worth  what 
I  caught  you  trying  to  trade  for  supplies.  Now  get 
out  of  my  sight  before  I  change  my  mind  and  give 
you  a  taste  of  what  you  will  get  if  I  ever  find  out 
that  you  really  know  where  this  came  from."  And 
he  held  up  an  object  of  some  kind,  though  what  it 
was  the  gathering  dusk  prevented  the  young  trader 
making  out. 

Not  needing  a  second  invitation  Panther  disap- 
peared into  the  forest,  the  rapidity  of  his  going  pro- 
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claiming  the  fact  that  if  the  irate  woodsman  did 
change  his  mind  it  would  have  to  be  in  a  hurry  if 
the  consequences  fell  on  him. 

Now  his  sudden  departure  round  the  corner  of 
Purdy's  empty  saloon  showed  that  he  still  was  fear- 
ful that  McPherson  might  change  his  mind.  No  ex- 
planation was  given  or  asked,  and  soon  the  three 
friends  were  walking  in  the  direction  of  the  post, 
the  two  white  men  talking  sociably,  Nipmuk  silent, 
taciturn,  and  reserved  as  was  his  wont. 

"We  have  a  party  to-night,"  announced  Nathan  as 
they  parted.  "It's  at  the  post,  and  I  want  you  to  be 
sure  and  be  there.  It  seems  that  only  winter 
weather,  a  crackling  fire  in  the  fireplace,  and  his 
pipe  can  induce  Chetok  to  tell  one  of  his  interesting 
stories.  All  these  will  be  provided  to-night,  and  Fm 
hoping  their  subtle  charm  will  provoke  the  muse  in 
the  breast  of  the  old  historian." 

'Til  be  there,"  replied  McPherson  laughing,  and 
with  appreciative  eyes  the  friends  stood  in  the  door 
of  the  post  and  watched  his  powerful  form  make  its 
way  slowly  down  the  street. 


Chapter  Twenty-Two 


A  CONVERSION 

Scarcely  had  Nathan  crossed  the  the  threshold  of 
the  post  than  a  stranger  broke  from  the  solitude  of 
the  forest  and  glided  through  the  door  while  all  eyes 
turned  with  interest  upon  him.  He  was  French- 
Canadian  and  had  traveled  far.  These  facts  were 
attested  by  his  clothing  which  aside  froin  national 
characteristics  bore  signs  of  travel. 

A  moment  his  piercing  eyes  roved  from  face  to 
face,  scrutinizing  every  occupant  of  the  room,  fin- 
ally to  rest  with  assurance  on  that  of  the  maid  of 
the  forest. 

"You  are  Nahita,  daughter  of  Chetok,"  he  said 
with  confidence  as  he  drew  a  letter  from  his  hunting 
jacket.  The  description  furnished  was  good/'  . 

With  trembling  hands  Nanita  took  and  broke  the 
seal  on  the  letter.  A  comingling  of  emotions  were 
depicted  on  her  face  as  she  read.  Nathan  was  turn- 
ing to  go  to  his  room  when  she  stopped  him  with  a 
gesture  and  handed  him  the  letter.  Opening  it  he 
read: 

"Nahita,  Daughter  of  Chetok:  I  am  happy  as  I 
write  to  you,  even  though  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  abk 
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to  help  in  clearing  the  mystery  surrounding  you  and 
your  past.  Trust  in  the  Father,  though,  as  I  have 
done  for  years,  and  he  will  again  restore  you  to  your 
loved  ones.  I  know,  for  I  have  found  my  daughter, 
my  pretty  Nannette,  still  the  pretty  girl  she  was 
wont  to  be  when  a  babe,  mayhap  with  even  added 
charm  because  of  the  simplicity  derived  from  her 
stay  in  the  woods.  From  the  description  I  have  had 
of  you  I  can  well  imagine  how  some  woman's  heart 
is  destined  to  be  made  glad  because  of  you. 

"May  you  have  your  heart's  desire,  and  may  you 
often  think  kindly  on  your  friend  in  Canada  is  the 
wish  of  one  who  will  always  think  of  you  with  pleas- 
ure. 

"Madame  Rene  Francois." 

So  that  bubble  had  broken.  Slowly  Nathan  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  girl  as  if  to  read  her 
thoughts.  Was  he  mistaken  or  was  the  look  on  her 
face  one  of  relief  ?  As  if  reading  his  thoughts  she 
said: 

"It  was  so  far  away  from  those  I  loved,  Nathan, 
so  far  from  the  haunts  of  my  childhood,  that  I  was 
afraid  to  go.  I  want  my  mother,  oh,  so  badly,  but 
God  grant  that  the  finding  of  her  may  not  take  me 
into  an  environment  I  would  learn  to  hate." 

Nathan  understood,  and  as  he  went  *  to  his  room 
an  added  prayer  was  in  his  heart  that  this  maid 
might  not  sacrifice  too  much  in  the  finding  of  dear 
ones. 

As  though  the  receipt  of  the  letter  had  made  him 
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restless,  Nathan  could  sit  still  but  a  short  time,  but 
paced  the  room,  his  mind  in  deep  thought.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  way  in  which  he  could  help  Na- 
nita  in  finding  her  parents.  This  trend  of  thought 
brought  back  to  him  memories  of  Christmas  and  the 
coin  Nanita  had  given  him.  Wishing  to  examine  it 
more  closely  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket  seek- 
ing the  usual  resting  place  of  the  piece  of  gold.  To 
his  surprise  his  hand  came  away  empty.  A  puzzled 
look  came  into  his  face.  Somehow  he  had  lost  the 
piece  of  gold  with  the  initials  graven  on  its  face,  and 
the  loss  affected  him  more  than  he  would  have 
thought  possible.  Somehow  he  had  counted  on  it  as 
a  factor  in  finding  the  girl's  relatives.  Hastily,  but 
with  small  hopes  of  success,  he  searched  the  room. 
All  to  no  avail ;  the  piece  of  gold  was  irretrievably 
lost. 

The  young  trader  had  planned  much  on  this  night 
and  the  story  he  hoped  it  would  bring  from  the  aged 
Chetok.  Now,  however,  he  could  think  of  little  save 
the  lost  piece  of  gold,  and  the  scene  which  might 
have  stirred  the  blood  of  even  those  to  whom  the 
sights  of  the  primitive  held  no  appeal,  now  roused  but 
lack-luster  interest. 

The  fire  was  again  lighted  in  the  great  open  fire- 
place, its  warmth  diffusing  itsself  cheerfully  into  a 
room  growing  cold  because  of  the  frosts  of  early 
winter,  while  the  cheerful  lights  and  shadows  darted 
fantastically  over  walls  and  ceiling,  lighting  up 
trophies  of  the  chase  and  but  dimly  revealing  the 
faces  of  those  gathered  round  its  cheerful  glow.  Even 
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as  he  had  promised,  McPherson  was  there,  reclining 
comfortably  on  a  pile  of  furs.  Aside  from  him  and 
the  family  of  Chetok,  there  was  none  present  in  the 
post  that  night.  The  rest  of  the  settlers  of  the  post 
were  gathered  round  their  own  hearths,  enjoying 
the  first  fire  of  the  season,  which  somehow  fur- 
nished the  North  with  the  charm  that  drew  so  many 
to  its  hospitable  fastnesses. 

If  Nathan  had  thought  the  first  fire  of  the  season 
conductive  to  a  story,  he  was  not  mistaken.  Even 
more  a  lover  of  the  wilds  than  the  trader,  Chetok 
sat  before  the  fire,  his  aged  frame  basking  grate- 
fully in  the  waves  of  heat,  it  and  his  pipe  combining 
to  bring  his  mind  back  to  the  days  of  his  youth. 
Yet,  as  he  bagan  his  story  the  young  trader's  mind 
was  far  removed  from  what  he  told.  Too  concerned 
was  he  over  the  coin  he  had  lost  to  have  his  mind 
easily  diverted.  Again  and  again  he  raked  his  brain, 
trying  to  account  fon  its  disappearance/  Had  he, 
in  same  careless  moment,  left  it  laying  on  the  desk 
in  his  room?  Yet,  study  as  he  would,  he  could  find 
no  solution,  and  finally  shook  himself  free  from  the 
disturbing  thought,  as  a  dog  might  free  himself  from 
water.  Nor  did  he  do  so  too  soon ;  already  the  Toltec 
historian  was  plunging  into  an  episode  of  the  earlier 
days  of  the  life  of  his  people. 

"My  fathers  did  not  always  live  in  the  country  of 
the  Toltec.  Many  moons  ago,  so  many  that  the  world 
was  still  young,  they  dwelt  beyond  the  great  waters 
in  the  land  of  the  setting  sun.  They  all,  save  a  few, 
became  so  wicked  that  the  Great  Spirit  was  angry 
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with  them  and  withdrew  his  presence  from  them.  On- 
ly a  few  were  good  and  these  the  Great  Spirit 
warned.  He  told  them  to  take  their  horses,  their 
cows,  their  seeds,  their  families,  and  their  children 
and  go  to  the  land  he  would  show  them.  They  go ; 
they  led  by  four  brothers.  The  younger  brother  he 
the  father  of  the  Toltec,  and  a  mighty  man,  was 
greatest  and  became  ruler  over  them.  He  pray  often 
to  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  Great  Spirit  love  him. 
He  send  him  a  golden  wedge.  It  lead  him  and  my 
people  through  the  great  wilderness,  through  moun- 
tains, over  rivers,  round  places  where  nothing  grow, 
but  ever  it  lead  them  where  there  plenty  food,  plenty 
water,  and  it  easy  for  the  women  and  children  to  f ol- 
low-^it  show  them  where  to  find  food — it  show  them 
where  to  find  drink — it  lead  them  to  the  great  water 
that  divided  them  from  the  land  of  the  Toltec.  There 
the  Great  Spirit  tell  Manco  Copac,  the  youngest 
brother,  the  first  Toltec,  to  build  a  canoe.  Manco 
Copac  not  know  how  to  build  great  canoe  that  carry 
the  people,  the  animals,  the  birds,  and  the  seeds ;  the 
Great  Spirit  show  him.  He  build  the  canoe.  He 
take  the  people,  the  horses,  the  cattle,  the  seed,  and 
the  food  and  get  into  the  great  canoe,  greater  than 
the  white-winged  canoe  in  which  the  paleface  came 
to  the  land  of  my  people. 

"The  wind  blow,  the  waves  raise  in  mighty  moun- 
tains, they  beat  angrily  at  the  ship,  but  it  strong  and 
the  Great  Spirit,  pleased  with  the  people,  would  not 
let  harm  come  to  the  ship.  He  make  the  wind  and 
wave  drive  the  ship  on  toward  the  rising  sun. 
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"At  last  they  came  to  land,  to  the  land  of  my  fath- 
ers. But  their  journey  not  yet  over.  The  wedge 
lead  them  still  onward.  They  grow  weary  with  the 
long  journey— some  complain  but  Manco  Copac  not 
complain ;  he  go  forward  wherever  the  wedge  lead. 
At  last  they  come  to  a  valley  so  rich  that  they  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it  in  all  their  travels.  There 
the  wedge  sink  into  the  ground — the  sign  that  there 
the  Toltec  must  make  their  homes.  There  they  live, 
grow  strong,  rich,  and  happy,  and  so  long  as  they 
good  the  Great  Spirit  love  them." 

Nathan  was  not  greatly  surprised  at  this  story. 
Somehow  he  could  expect  this  venerable  red  man  to 
tell  of  the  four  Nephite  brothers  and  of  Nephi,  the 
Manco  Copac  of  Chetok's  story.  With  McPherson, 
however,  who  had  not  heard  others  of  the  chief's 
stories,  it  seemed  almost  unbelievable.  Since  his  res- 
cue by  Nanita  he  had  read  from  the  Book  of  Mormon 
the  account,  not  word  for  word,  of  course,  but  un- 
mistakably the  same  account  that  he  had  heard  to- 
night. " 

"Read  it  to  him,  Nathan/-  he  found  himself  say- 
ing excitedly.  And  while  the  young  trader  was  get- 
ting his  book  from  its  resting  place,  he  turned  im- 
pulsively to  Nanita. 

"Girl,"  he  said,  "you  were  right.  God  sent  you  to 
the  island  in  the  Mississippi  that  day  you  saved  my 
life.  It  was  meant  that  I  should  hear  the  gospel  and 
receive  such  unmistakable  evidence  of  its  divinity  as 
I  have  received  to-night  .  I  will  be  a  Latter  Day 
Saint,  Nanita,  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made, 
and  on  yoif  and  your  simple  honesty  rests  the  credit 
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of  my  conversion." 

A  great  happiness  rose  up  in  the  maid's  heart.  Her 
prayers  were  being  answered,  and  she  was  being  in- 
strumental in  spreading  Christ's  gospel  on  earth. 

As  usual  Chetok  showed  neither  surprise  nor  or- 
dinary interest  at  the  parallel  account  given  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  but  only  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
it  was  "Time  go  bed." 


Chapter  Twenty-Three 
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The  light  frosts  of  late  October  and  early  Novem- 
ber were  but  speedy  forerunners  of  the  long,  rigor- 
ous winter  of  the  northland.  The  latter  month  was 
scarcely  ten  days  old  when  she  spread  her  white 
mantle  over  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  forests,  and  set 
up  the  silent  watches  of  her  reign. 

Usually  the  fall  and  early  winter  weiChappy  days 
for  the  dwellers  of  the  land  of  fur  and  fish.  It  was- 
the  timd  for  the  setting  of  the  trap,  the  one  instru- 
ment of  all  others  that  made  possible  the  settlement 
of  out-of-the-way  places  and  contributed  wonderfully 
to  the  livelihood  of  hardy  pioneers  who  formed  the 
vanguard  of  the  hardiest  race  known  to  the  world's 
history.  And  this  fall  and  winter  were  no  exception. 
As  quickly  as  they  had  left,  the  rabbits  returned  to 
the  woods,  and  though  not  yet  so  plentiful  as  was 
their  wont,  their  bonny  faces,  bright  eyes,  and  flat- 
tened ears  could  be  seen  occasionally  in  the  bush, 
thicket,  and  runway.  Relieved  by  a  season  of  less 
keen  oppression,  the  partridge,  the  deer,  the  moose, 
and  other  representatives  of  the  furred  and  feath- 
ered denizens  of  the  forest  returned  to  their  haunts, 
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and  once  more  the  forests  were  animated  with  life 
and  the  clearings  and  avenues  of  the  woods  were 
again  witnessing  daily  exhibitions  of  conflicts  and 
tragedies  of  the  age-old  contest  in  which  nature  had 
willed  that  only  the  fittest  should  survive.  So  te- 
nacious was  this  law  that  even  man  was  not  exempt, 
and  the  weaklirig  found  little  welcome  and  short 
shrift  in  its  domain. 

Though  not  so  dangerous  to  the  traveler  as  the 
previous  winter  had  been,  it  was  yet  by  no  means 
safe  for  the  unarmed,  or  even  the  armed,  to  roam  the 
wilds.  Rabbits  were  not  yet  plentiful  enough  but 
that  starvation  had  only  given  way  to  hunger.  Still, 
those  animals  which  were  strong  enough  to  do  so 
with  impunity  would  not  hesitate  in  attacking  man. 
Of  this  fact  Nanita  was  destined  to  have  early  proof. 

Always  a  lover  of  the  woods,  and  especially  fasci- 
nated by  the  sparkling  dress  in  which  it  decked  itself 
for  winter,  the  maid  lost  little  time  in  exploration. 
ThougW  yet  early  in  the  season,  the  snow  had  been  * 
a  heavy  one,  weighting  the  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock 
branches  until  they  bowed  low  with  the  burden,  their 
thick  foliage  making  miniature  wigwams  in  which 
the  partridge  and  snowshoe  rabbit  loved  to  hide,  and 
from  which  the  mink  was  wont  to  ferret  them.  Up 
and  up  it  had  piled  until  two  feet  of  its  feathery  mass 
separated  the  winter-green  and  mosses  from  the  ter- 
rible cold  of  this  land  of  icicles,  making  the  use  of 
snowshoes  imperative.  Therefore,  her  feet  shod  with 
this  valuable  accessory,  and  in  her  hand  a  favorite 
fong  rifle,  for  it  was  as  impossible  that  a  woman  of 
those  days  should  venture  abroad  without  a  formid- 
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able  weapon  of  some  sort  as  it  would  now  be  improb- 
able that  she  should  venture  to  carry  one,  the  girl 
threaded  with  pleasure  the  beautiful,  sparkling  ave- 
nues of  the  forests,  almost  clapping  her  hands  with 
delight  at  sight  of  old  friends  such  as  rabbit,  part- 
ridge, and  mink.  With  them  about  the  woods  again 
seemed  like  home,  which  had  noibeen  the  case  when 
the  few  who  did  remain,  trembled  at  every  sound, 
remaining  hidden  so  closely  that  one  dropped  down 
in  the  midst  of  a  Minnesota  forest  would  have  easily 
imagined  himself  on  a  sphere  devoid  of  animal  life. 
Once  Nanita  laughed  outright  at  the  hurried,  floun- 
dering efforts  of  a  hardy  little  brown  squirrel  that 
plunged  frantically  through  the  snow,  to  hasten  up  a 
tall  jack  pine  and  there  scold  harshly  at  the  intruder. 

She  had  not  come  into  the  forest  to  kill,  so  the 
game  animals  arid  birds  escaped  the  lead  pellet  from 
the  rifle  in  the  hands  of  one  who  could  drive  it  with 
accuracy  excelled  by  few  in  all  that  land  of  marks- 
men. A  partridge  or  two  she  would  carry  home  with 
her,  but  these  could  wait  until  the  time  of  her  re- 
turn, so  the  busy  flocks  were  left,  free  to  dig  for 
winter-green  berries  or  drum  as  sufted  their  fancy. 

Nanita  wandered  far,  led  on  by  ever-increasing 
beauties  just  a  little  deeper  within  the  confines  of  the 
sparkling  evergreens,  and  was  several  miles  within 
the  forests  when  her  sharp  ear,  trained  to  note  every 
sound,  caught  the  far  off  report  of  a  rifle,  the  harsh, 
spiteful  note  of  the  report  mellowed  by  distance  into 
a  hollow  boom.  Instinctively  she  stopped  to  listen, 
her  active  mind  immediately  forming  conjectures  as 
to  the  origin.   Too  good  a  frontiersman  was  she- to  j 
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dismiss  a  circumstance  of  this  kind  from  her  mind 
without  due  consideration.  Seldom  Would  one  reared 
in  the  forest  hear  the  report  of  a  rifle  With6tit  form- 
ing more  or  less  accurate  conjectures  as  to  the  origin. 
With  her  head  perched  in  a  listening  attitude,  the 
girl  turned  her  head  in  the  direction  from  which  she 
judged  the  sound  had  eminated.  Quickly  following 
the  first,  came  a  second  report,  th6n  another  and  an- 
other, intermittently  following  each  othd^  at  regular 
intervals,  plainly  allowing  the  marksman,  for  plainly 
but  one  rifle  spoke  from  the  solitudes^  ely  time  to 
reload  before  each  discharge. 

"Some  one  at  target  practice,"  mused  Nanita,  but 
immediately  realized  the  improbability  of  such  being 
the  case.  No  settlements  were  in  that  direction  and 
seldom  did  the  frontiersman  waste  ammunition 
for  amusement's  sake.  "Could  it  be  that  some  one 
is  in  trouble?"  she  continued,  arid  this  time  her  tone 
rang  with  more  conviction.  "At  any  rate  I  will  never 
be  satisfied  without  knowing  for  sure  that  some  one 
is  not  in  need  of  my  help,"  and  She  started  briskly 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  Report  of  the  rifle 
still  boomed  out  across  the  snow.  J 

The  terrors  of  a  winter  of  famine  were  Still  fresh 
in  her  memory,  making  her  more  surd  as  the  distance 
between  her  and  the  sound  of  the  rifle  ^decreased, 
that  she  was  needed  by  the  lone  marKsftian. 

Steadily  the  intermittent  crash  continued  and  as 
she  advanced  the  girl  momentarily  quickened  her 
pace.  Nor  was  she  a  moment  too  soon  in  reaching 
the  scene  of  what  she  had  already  made  Sure  was  a 
contest.  Only  a  minute  more  and  it  would  have  rip- 
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ened  into  a  tragedy.  Before  her  was  being-  staged 
another  of  the  innumerable  battles  of  nature's  war 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Standing  with  her  back  to  a  tree  and  ramming 
hastily  home  a  fresh  charge  to  her  rifle  was  the 
form  of  a  woman.  Behind  her,  trying  to  hide  in  the 
scanty  folds  of  her  short,  buckskin  skirt,  yet  too 
plucky  to  cry,  was  a  boy  of  some  five  years.  Before 
her  lay  a  broken  wagon,  and  still  harnessed  to  it  by 
shreds  of  a  harness  the  skeleton  of  an  ox,  its  bones 
picked  clean  by  a  great  pack  of  wolves,  who,  this  | 
task  being  accomplished  to  their  satisfaction,  now 
circled  the  stern  figure  with  the  smoking  rifle,  held 
momentarily  back  by  their  inborn  fear  of  man  and 
the  terrible  weapon  that  belched  fire  and  bit  at  a 
distance.  At  each  crack  of  the  rifle  one  of  the  wolves 
would  spring  into  the  air  to  fall  back  dead;  om 
wounded  fall  to  snapping  at  its  hurt.  But  killed  or 
wounded  its  doom  was  equally  certain.  No  sooner 
was  an  animal  shot  than  its  companions  would  fall 
upon  it,  rendering  its  destruction  but  a  matter  of 
moments — moments  which  the  tireless  defender  of 
her  child  utilized  in  reloading  her  long  rifle. 

To  Nanita's  trained  eye  it  was  plain  that  the  hold- 
ing of  the  pack  was  becoming  momentarily  difficult. 
Surfeited  with  flesh  of  their  own  kind,  the  attack  on 
their  wounded  and  dying  was  slowly  losing  its  im- 
petus, while  closer  and  closer  contracted  the  ring  ofl 
gleaming  fangs.  That  the  woman  also  realized  thai; 
close  proximity  of  the  final  struggle  and  its  almosul 
inevitable  result,  showed  in  the  look  of  anxiety  over-Jj 
spreading  her  face.  Yet,  true  to  the  tradition  of  thai 
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women  of  the  frontier  she  faced  her  tormentors  un- 
flinchingly and  the  hand  that  held  the  long  rifle  did 
not  tremble. 

With  pride  for  the  race  of  women  of  which  she  was 
a  representative,  Nanita  added  her  rifle  to  that  of 
the  other  woman,  and  the  wolves,  startled  by  a  cross- 
fire which  speedily  thinned  their  ranks,  turned  pan- 
ic-stricken and  hurried  from  the  scene  of  their  dis- 
comfiture. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  woman  simply,  as  she  took 
the  girl's  hand.  "You  have  saved  my  life  as  well  as 
that  of  my  boy." 

"I  guess  I  did,"  admitted  Nanita  in  her  simple, 
truthful  manner.  "Wolves  are  very  dangerous  dur- 
ing this  time  of  scarcity  of  food.  You  would  hardly 
recognize  them  as  the  skulking,  cowardly  creatures 
that  look  furtively  from  rocky  retreats  or  skulk 
silently  as  ghosts  from  the  presence  of  man,  unless, 
as  at  present,  driven  to  desperation  by  hunger." 

"They  are,"  admitted  the  stranger,  "and  in  this 
land  one  can  seldom  expect  rescue.  Being  rescued, 
especially  by  a  woman,  in  a  land  seldom  visited  by 
women  of  your  kind  is  surprising.  Do  you  live  in  this 
locality?" 

"Yes,  at  Panther  Creek,"  replied  Nanita.  "If  you 
wish,  I  will  help  you  there." 

"I  do,"  admitted  the  woman.  "I  had  heard  of  the 
post  and  was  going  there  when  this  snowstorm  over^ 
took  me  and  the  wolves  nearly  proved  my  undoing. 
I  knew  it  was  late  to  be  traveling,"  she  answered  the 
look  in  the  girl's  eyes,  "but  we  could  not  remain  on 
the  plains  and  starve.  We  went  West,  my  husband, 
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the  boy,  and  I,  in  search  of  gold.  I  buried  him  there 
last  summer — buried  him  with  none  to  help  or  sym- 
pathize with  me,  and  obeying-  his  last  wish,  started 
back  to  the  settlements  of  the  East.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  boy  I  would  have  welcomed  the  thought  of 
renting  beside  him.  For  his  sake  I  am  here  and  will 
continue  the  struggle.  Yes,  dear  friend,  take  me  to 
your  settlement.  There  I  will  again  take  up  the 
broken  threads  of  my  life  and  live  as  the  widow  of 
a  "pioneer  should  live."  And  the  look  of  resolve,  in- 
termingled with  grief,  brought  deep  compassion  to 
the  heart  of  the  girl.  Placing  her  arm  tenderly  ar- 
ound the  unfortunate  woman  she  said: 

"And  we  of  Panther  Creek  Post  will  do  all  in  our 
power  to  cause  you  to  again  find  something  for 
which  to  live.  The  people  of  Panther  Creek  will  be 
as :  much  your  people  as  those  of  Naomi  were  of 
Ruth." 

Nanita  and  her  charges  caused  but  a  slight  amount 
of  curiosity  as  they  entered  the  post.  So  accustomed 
were  all  to  the  sight  of  new  faces,  that  had  not  the 
stranger  been  a  woman,  even  the  peculiar  manner  of 
her  arrival  would  have  passed  unnoticed.  But  onei 
mart  in  th£  settlement  evinced  surprise.  Strange  to 
say  that  one  man  was  McPherson. 
: ®e  waiS  passing,  through  the  stockade  gate  as  they 
emerged  from  the  forest,  thus  meeting  them  face  to 
face.  As  he  caught  sight  of  the  stranger's  face  he 
paused,  a  look  of  bewilderment  on  his  face.  Did  he 
know  her?  Surely  there  was  a  look  of  recognition 
in  the  Irishman's  eyes  and  in  the  manner  which 
showed  that  he  was  about  to  speak  to  her.  Then 
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Nanita  decided  she  was  mistaken  for  there  was  no 
recognition  in  the  woman's  eyes  and  when  she  again 
glanced  toward  McPherson  he  had  changed  his  mind 
and  was  moving  from  before  them  in  order  that  they 
might  enter  the  gate. 

As  the  two  women  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
post  some  compelling  force  drew  Nanita  to  look  back 
to  the  stockade  gate  to  where  McPherson  still  looked 
after  them,  a  bewildered  expression  on  his  face.  Her 
companion,  noting  the  direction  of  her  gaze,  turned 
also  and  glanced  back  the  way  she  had  come. 

"Who  is  that  man?"  she  queried.  "He  acts  as  if 
he4hought  he  knew  me.  I  can't  remember,  though, 
of  ever  seeing  him  before." 

"McPherson,"  answered  Nanita  simply.  "Yes,  I 
am  sure  he  imagined  he  knew  you.  Here  on  the 
frontier  we  see  so  many  new  faces  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising we  are  puzzled  at  times." 

"It  isn't,  to  be  sure,"  agreed  the  stranger,  but 
there  was  an  expression  of  deep  study  on  her  face, 
as  she  turned  and  waited  for  her  guide  to  lead  the 
way. 

"I  have  a  room  all  my  own,"  said  Nanita,  hospit- 
ably, "and  get  awfully  lonesome  at  times.  I  want 
you  to  share  that  room  with  me.  I  need  a  sister. 
Won't  you  be  my  sister?" 

There  were  tears  in  the  widow's  eyes  as  she  im- 
pulsively drew  the  maid  of  the  forest  to  her  and 
kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

The  thoughts  and  impulses  coming  to  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Nanita  can  well  be  imagined.  All  her  life 
she  had  pictured  herself  in  the  arms  of  just  such  a 
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woman  as  this,  and  in  her  fancy  felt  the  touch  of 
soft,  loving  lips  on  her  cheek  and  brow.  Added  to 
this  touch,  and  almost  causing  her  emotions  to  over- 
come her,  a  yellow  curl,  a  counterpart  of  the  ones 
of  which  she  had  dreamed,  escaped  from  the  fur 
cap  and  softly  carressed  her  forehead. 

To  hide  the  emotions  which  came  near  overcoming 
her,  Nanita  turned  and  led  the  way  to  the  room  that 
was  thenceforward  to  be  more  nearly  a  home  than 
it  had  ever  been  before. 


Chapter  Twenty-Four 


A  DESCENDANT  OF  NEPHI 

Amy  Hall — for  that  was  the  name  given  out  by  the 
stranger — soon  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned that  she  was  to  be  an  asset  rather  than  a 
liability.  Hers  was  not  the  nature  to  accept  charity 
in  any*  form,  and  she  lost  little  time  in  launching  into 
the  profession  for  which  she  was  adapted,  turning 
an  empty  building  into  a  restaurant,  determined  as 
soon  as  possible  to  add  rooms  for  lodging. 

As  this  was  an  industry  much  needed  and  greatly 
appreciated,  the  widow  did  not  long  lack  for  backing, 
and  soon  the  sound  of  a  half -hundred  hammers  was 
ringing  out  on  the  frosty  air,  rushing  a  rooming 
house  of  which  any  frontier  settlement  might  be 
proud,  to  completion. 

Mrs.  Hall  would  be  a  success,  there  was  little  doubt 
in  any  mind  as  to  that.  She  had  all  the  qualities 
necessary  to  the  approval  of  men  of  the  frontier: 
pretty,  fearless,  hospitable,  yet  intermixed  with 
firmness  and  a  character  unimpeachable,  she  was 
destined  to  become  a  favorite — one  whose  good  name 
would  be  as  jealously  guarded  by  those  rough  back* 
woodsmen  as  it  would  be  by  herself. 

To  Nanita,  her  new-found  friend  was  wonderfuL 
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In  fact,  except  for  age,  for  she  could  not  yet  be  past 
thirty,  she  was  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
light-haired  woman  of  the  lonely  girl's  dreams,  and 
often  did  the  stranger  find  the  daughter  of  Chetok 
looking  at  her  with  a  strange,  longing  expression 
shining  from  her  eyes.  How  she  longed  to  take  the 
half -wild  little  creature  in  her  arms  and  caress  away 
some  of  the  heartache,  but  it  was  not  until  several 
nights  later  that  the  two  were  destined  to  meet  on 
the  grounds  of  intimacy  that  was  to  live  and  not  be 
surpassed  .even  by  that  existing  between  Nathan  and 
Nipmuk. 

They  were  still  occupying  Nanita's  room  in  the 
lodge  o^Chetok.;  N^nita  had  retired,  but  her  guest 
still  linggre^  .at  sprrie  work  she  was  doing  about  the 
room.  On  a  bed  of  furs  in  the  corner  the  boy  slum- 
bered peacefully.  Bight  content  had  the  little  fellow 
become  wil^:  his  new  abode  and  his  happy  smile  and 
gentle  manners  promised  for  him  a  permanent  place 
in  the  affections  of  those  at  the  post.  Some  errand 
was  taking  Mrs.  Hall  by  Nanita's  bed  when  she 
paused,  feeling  the  hungering  eyes  of  the  girl  follow- 
ing her* ^j^i^v^  ^fi^siyely  she  came  forward 
and  laid  Her  .hand  lightly  on  the  soft  curls.  "What  is 
it,  Nanit^,  4$^r?"  rshe  asked  kindly.  "Is  there  some- 
thing y^  ,wo^  say  to.  me?" 

A  moment  the  maid  hesitated  and  when  she  spoke 
it  was  jhaWingJy.  "I  would  like,"  she  said,  "to  have 
you  tuc^,  me  :m:feed," 

The  widow  understood,  in  part,  the  longings  that 
had  prQiTipted  this  request  and  bent  forward  obedi- 
ently, ending  with  a  kiss  and  a  request  that  her  girl 
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sleep  peacefully.  The  next  moment  she  was  taken 
aback  by  the  wild  sobbing  of  a  girl  whose  pent  up 
emotions,  being  curbed  for  years,  suddenly  found 
outlet  in  expression.  Quickly  leaning  over  the  bed, 
she  took  the  girl  in  her  arms,  laid  her  head  on  the 
pillow,  and  said: 

"There,  there,  dear,  tell  me  all  about  it  and  yoti 
will  feel  better." 

Soon  Nanita  was  smiling  through  her  tears.  "I'm 
sure  you  think  me  silly,"  she  said,  but  soon  convinced 
to  the  contrary,  she  found  herself  pouring  the  story 
of  her  life,  her  dream,  and  her  hopes  into  the  elder 
woman's  sympathetic  ears,  receiving  in  return  en- 
couragement and  renewed  hope  that  was  to  carry 
her  through  many  days  of  anxious  waiting. 

Once  through  the  preceding  days  Nanita  had  seen 
Mrs.  Hall  and  McPherson  in  earnest  conversation, 
after  which  the  strong  interest  he  had  seemed  to 
feel  in  her  settled  down  to  the  simple  comradship  of 
the  frontier. 

Too  busy  were  Nathan  anod  Nipmuk,  however,  to 
note  much  of  what  was  going  on  at  the  post.  Log- 
ging season  was  again  at  hand,  with  all  that  word 
signifies,  and  camps  number  One  and  Two  were 
again  centers  of  animation.  McPherson,  too,  soon 
left  his  duties  at  the  mill  to  other  hands,  and  again 
took  up  the  f oremanship  of  Number  Two.  Therefore, 
it  was  near  the  first  of  December  when  Nathan 
found  himself  free  for  an  evening  at  the  post.  Again 
was  Nanita  business  manager  of  the  store,  seemingly 
more  necessary  to  its  success  than  she  had  ever  been 
before. 
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Seldom  during  the  summer  did  Chetok  spend  his 
evenings  away  from  his  lodge,  but  it  seemed  now 
that  the  great  fire  in  the  open  fireplace  of  the  post, 
greater  by  about  three  times,  than  the  one  on  his 
own  smaller  hearth,  had  an  irresistable  charm  that 
the  old  fellow  could  not  resist,  and  almost  every  even- 
ing would  find  him  basking  in  its  cheerful  glow. 
Thus,  on  the  evening  in  question,  Nathan  found  him 
and  Wamba,  together  with  Nanita  and  Nipmuk,  for 
the  young  chief  was  down  from  Number  One  for  the 
evening,  occupying  their  favorite  places.  It  brought 
to  the  young  trader  thoughts  of  how,  one  short  year 
before,  this  strangely  assorted  family  had  come  to 
that  hearth,  destitute,  penniless,  half  starving,  but 
fearless,  their  pluck  undaunted  by  adversities,  an  ex- 
ample of  what  nature  will  do  for  those  who,  like  her, 
live  simple,  clean,  honorable,  though,  mayhap,  hum- 
ble lives. 

"Seems  like  old  times,"  he  remarked  simply  as  he 
took  his  place  among  them.  Though  no  spoken  word 
'greeted  him,  those  silent  forms  emenated  welcome 
aud  the  lad  felt  at  home  with  them  as  he  would  have 
done  in  few  families  of  whites,  vociferous  as  might 
be#ieir  welcome. 

"Soon  following  the  example  of  those  about  him 
N&than  lapsed  into  thought — a  thought  to  be  broken 
OTCly  by  the  aged  chief,  on  whom  the  solitude  without 
tfce'post,  the  soughing  of  the  winds,  his  pipe,  the 
fli%'*&nd  *  thev^fi4jei?ial  company  of  his  family  and 
fe:  white  youth  whom  he  now  considered  his  son, 
semed  as  a  spur  to  his  thoughts  and  tongue  until  he 
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again  found  himself  talking  on  his  favorite  topic,  the 
ancient  glory  of  his  people. 

"There  was  a  time,",  he  began,  "when  my  people, 
were  strong,  healthy,  and  happy.  That  was  before 
the  white  men  came  to  sow  sickness,  death,  and  dis- 
grace among  us  with  his  whisky,  his  lying  tongue, 
and  his  shining  wampum.  He  bought  my  people  with 
the  curse  they  too  weak  to  resist.  He  buy  the  honor 
of  the  men  and  women  alike,  and  make  my  people 
a  disgrace — something  to  be  laughed  at  by  men  and 
to  make  the  face  of  the  Great  Spirit  ashamed  so  that 
he  not  often  like  to  look  upon  his  children. 

"But,"  and  the  old  fellow's  face  brightened  with 
pride,  "Chetok  and  Wamba  they  no  can  buy.  They 
fight  the  white  man's  whisky — they  despise  the 
white  man's  money.  They  stay  free  from  the  curse 
of  their  fire  water— they  not  made  ashamed  by  his 
touch.  They  still  fight  their  whisky — they  fight  all 
the  evil  that  they  wish  to  sow  among  the  red  men — 
they  always  fight — some  day  they  die,  but.  they  go 
down  to  the  grave  with  their  last  act,  their  la§t 
word  but  the  end  of  the  long  fight  they  have,  fought 
against  the  evil  spirit  in  the  flask  qf  the  traders. 
But  the  white  men  heap  cunning— ihey  sly  as  the 
old  fox  who  steal  the  chickens  every  night  but  not 
be  caught  in  the  snares  that  hid  s6  carefully.  But 
Chetok  and  Wamba  more  cunning.  They  like  the 
owl  that  live  in  the  tree  and  see  both  by  night  andf 
day.  They  learn  cunning  from  their  fathers  who 
build  thier  wigwams  on  rocks  and  in  caves  in  the 
cliff  so  high  that  all  but  them  fear  to  climb  up.  They 
learn  cunning  and  bravery  from  a  people  who,  like 
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the  old  fox,  can  see  trap  when  enemies  think  it  not 
be  seen,  who  come  out  when  the  time  right  and  fight 
and  conquer  the  great  army  of  the  enemy,  when  that 
army  more  many  than  the  trees  in  the  forest." 

The  old  chief  momentarily  lapsed  into  silence — a 
silence  in  which  naught  was  heard  save  the  howl  of 
the  wind,  the  still  more  distant  howl  of  the  great 
gray  timber  wolf,  and  the  crackling  of  the  log  in  the 
fire.  Then,  as  though  the  mention  of  those  who  lived 
in  the  cliffs  suggested  the  story  to  him,  the  old  man 
began : 

"A  mighty  nation,  numerous  as  the  leaves  on  the 
trees,  lived  near  the  country  of  my  people  and  made 
war  upon  them.  But  they  not  afraid,  for  they  mighty 
and  strong,  too,  and  our  braves  returning  from  the 
warpath  brought  much  scalps  as  token  of  victory. 
Then  there  come  trouble ;  some  of  my  father's  people 
get  bad,  they  steal — they  kill — they  cheat.  They 
grow  stronger  as  more  people  join  them.  At  last  the 
bad  as  many  as  the  good.  But  that  not  all.  They 
join  the  enemy  and  together  they  make  war  on  us. 
Now  we  not  strong  enough  to  fight  them  longer — 
we  flee  across  the  country — we  leave  our  strong  wig- 
wams on  the  cliffs  and  flee  to  the  south ;  we  gather 
all  our  people  together  as  we  go;, we  gather  our  cat- 
tle and  our  horses;  we  gather  our  grains  and  our 
seed.  We  meet  in  a  strong  place — we  not  leave  any 
food  for  many  mile  for  the  enemy  to  eat.  We  have 
much  food.  We  can  live  for  many  moons.  The  enemy 
now  must  fight  us ;  they  starve  if  they  don't.  They 
now  must  fight  us  where  we  have  strong  place  in 
which  to  fight.    We  ask  the  Great  Spirit  to  fight 
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with  us  and  we  not  longer  afraid  of  the  army  that 
many  as  the  sands  in  the  desert.  They  com&  jipflp 
us  in  our  strong  place  and  #iere ,  fth#)gj$atest  battle 
my  people  ever  see — blood  runsrin^jtyers,  byftifibfo 
Great  Spirit  fight  with  my  people  sand  we,  too  str$n|£j 
for  the  enemy.  We  drive  them  baek  to  the  landT|rpi|*[ 
where  they  come.  We  again  live  in  our  strong  wigr-; 
wams  on  the  cliff  and  they  not  dare  fight  against* 
us  again  for  many  moons." 

After  Nathan  had  taken  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
read  to  them  the  account  of  the  Gadiantan  robbers, 
and  the  most  terrible  battle  of  Nephite  history,  he 
again  lapsed  into  thought.  The  story  he  had  just 
heard  from  the  old  chief  had  upet  an  old  theory. 
From  this  reverie  he  was  aroused  by  Nanita,  who 
plainly  showed  that  she,  too,  was  upset  in  former 
convictions. 

"I  had  supposed,"  she  said,  "that  the  Nephites 
were  all  killed,  and  none  save  the  Lamanites  left 
alive,  and  here  we  have  proof  almost  conclusive  that 
Chetok's  forefathers  were  of  the  Nephites." 

"I'll  admit,"  replied  Nathan,  "that  I,  too,  was  puz- 
zled for  a  time.  But  I  see  it  all  clear  now.  This  bat- 
tle took  place  many  years  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Nephites.  Chetok  is  of  the  lineage  of  Nephi, 
but  he  and  his  people  were  gradually  absorbed  by 
their  stronger  neighbors,  perhaps  through  this  very 
band  of  robbers,  until  finally  their  identity  was  lost 
in  that  of  the  more  numerous  nation." 

"I  guess  you  are  right,"  mused  Nanita,  "but  how- 
ever it  happened,  it  is  but  one  more  proof  of  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Boole  of  Mormon.   God  has  been  good 
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to  me,  Nathan,  in  allowing  me  to  hear  and  accept 
this  gospel." 

A  few  minutes  did  they  talk  ere  Chetok,  having 
finished  his  pipe  and  basked  to  his  content  in  the 
heat  of  the  fire,  drew  his  robes  more  closely  about 
him  as  if  ready  to  sally  forth  into  the  storm,  and,  as 
was  his  wont,  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was, 
"Time  go  bed." 


Chapter  Twenty-Five 


A  REUNITING 

The  next  ten  days  were  happy  ones  for  Nanita.  The 
old  hunger  in  her  heart  was  partly  appeased  by  her 
companionship  with  the  woman  she  had  saved.  Per- 
fect joy  was  now  in  her  heart  as  they  would 
sit  by  the  fire  and  talk  on  topics  dear  to  women  of 
all  ages  ;  and  it  was  only  in  times  of  inactivity  that 
the  old  ache  and  desire  to  know  of  her  ancestry 
would  sweep  over  the  girl  and  cause  depression. 
I  only  knew !  If  I  only  knew  !"  the  older  woman  over- 
heard her  say  one  evening  as  they  sat  by  the  fire. 
This  exclamation,  directy  from  the  heart,  was  more 
a  prayer  than  a  complaint,  and  the  woman,  guessing 
at  her  longing,  came  silently  forward  and  leaned  her 
head  carressingly  against  that  of  the  girl. 

"You  will -know,"'  he  said  reassuringly.  "It  is  not 
as  though  the  secret  of  your  past  is  lost.  It  lives  in 
Chetok  and  when  he  .gets  ready  to  talk  he  will  do  so. 
He  is  wise  and  will  speak  when  he  thinks  it  is  for 
your  best  good." 

"That's  what  worries  me,"  replied  the  girl,  "his 
not  speaking.  He  loves  me,  though  you  wouldn't 
know  it  by  his  actions.  Were  my  parents  bad  ?  If 
they  were,  Chetok  will  never  speak,  thinking  it  bet- 
ter that  I  hsould  never  know." 
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Realizing  the  truth  of  Nanita's  words,  Mrs.  Hall 
could  make  no  response,  though  she  strove  to  com- 
fort her  friend.  What  neither  of  the  two  realized, 
but  what  was  nevertheless  the  case,  was  the  fact  that 
no  less  than  three  other  personages  about  the  post 
were  that  day  interesting  themselves  in  the  history 
of  the  girl's  past.  Nathan,  sitting  in  his  fur-padded 
armchair,  also  wondered,  chiding  himself  that  he  had 
lost  the  piece  of  gold,  the  one  clew  he  had  connect- 
ing the  girl's  present  with  her  past.  Little  did  he 
know  that  the  same  all-seeing  Father,  who  had  kept 
safely  that  one  clew  to  the  girl's  ancestry,  causing 
Chetok  to  firmly  refuse  to  part  with  it  even  when 
doing  so  might  mean  the  difference  of  life  and  death 
to  him  and  his,  still  watched  over  it,  and  that  even 
now  it  rested  in  the  hands  of  a  man  to  whose  mind 
it  brought  memories  of  happier  days  of  the  long  ago. 
Nathan,  too,  thought  of  Chetok  and  what  the  old 
fellow  might  reveal  did  he  choose  to  do  so,  though 
he  knew  right  well  that  no  power  on  earth  save  his 
own  free  will  would  induce  him  to  talk. 

As  though  these  thoughts  telepathically  affected 
the  minds  of  Chetok  and  his  wife,  they,  too,  had 
gathered  round  the  fire  on  their  hearth  and  the  gut- 
tral  mutterings  exchanged  between  them  were  mo- 
mentous to  the  girl  that  both  loved  as  though  she 
were  their  daughter  in  very  deed,  he  fruit  of  this 
jnonosyllabic  conversation  was  borne  when  the  two 
rose,  gathered  their  blankets  about  them,  and  faced 
the  elements  in  the  direction  of  the  central  building 
of  the  post. 

None  of  the  inmates  of  the  post  were  surprised 
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as  the  venerable  couple  made  their  way  through 
their  midst  and  sought  favorite  positions  before  the 
cheerful  fire  on  the  hearth. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  evening  and  the  post  was 
crowded  with  traders,  trappers,  cruisers,  and  farm- 
ers— French,  Americans,  and  Indians,  busily  engaged 
in  purchasing  the  supplies  needed  until  they  might 
again  return  to  the  post.  To  supply  their  wants, 
Nathan,  Nanita,  and  two  other  employees  of  the  com- 
pany worked  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity.  Oblivious 
to  all,  Chetok  and  Wamba  sat  before  the  fire,  seem- 
ingly enjoying  the  cheerful  warmth  of  the  blaze. 

Slowly  the  minutes  dragged  by.  One  by  one  the 
customers  satisfied  their  wants  and,  packs  swung  to 
place  on  their  shoulders,  took  their  way  into  the 
night.  Closely  on  the  heels  of  the  last  stragglers  the 
two  clerks  left  the  building  and  none  remained  save 
Chetok,  Wamba,  Nanita,  Nathan,  and  McPherson. 
Nipmuk  was  not  there,  being  busy  with  his  duties  at 
Number  One. 

As  a  magnet  the  fire  drew  the  whites  and  soon  all 
were  sitting  with  the  two  aged  Indians  round  the 
glowing  firepace,  enjoying  its  luxurious  warmth  and 
the  quiet  after  a  busy  day  in  the  store. 

If  Chetok  felt  ill  at  ease  it  did  not  show  in  his  ac- 
tions, as  he  methodically  filled  and  lighted  his  long 
stemmed  pipe ;  yet  interest  in  his  actions  greatly  in- 
creased when  he  touched  a  soft  bundle  of  furs  with 
his  moccasined  foot  and  expressed  in  his  character- 
istically abrupt  way  that  it  was  his  wish  that  Nanita 
be  seated  thereon.  The  maid  must  have  read,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  thoughts  of  her  foster  father,  for 
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as  she  compied  with  his  wish,  the  color  had  left  her 
face.  Something  in  her  heart  seemed  to  tell  her 
that  an  epoch  in  her  life  had  been  reached. 

If  Chetok  noticed  her  emotions  there  was  nothing 
about  his  looks  or  actions  to  proclaim  the  fact, 
though  he  did  seem  to  use  less  hesitation  about  enter- 
ing on  the  story. 

''Fifteen  summers  ago,"  he  began,  "there  was  a 
great  war  with  the  whites  on  the  shores  of  the  in- 
land sea  to  the  east.  Me  hate  the  white  man — they 
drive  us  from  our  hunting  grounds — they  cheat — 
they  lie — they  do  many  things  to  the  Indians  that 
they  not  do  to  only  the  helpless  and  unprotected. 
When  we  stand  it  no  longer  we  make  war.  My  tribe, 
the  Winnebagoes,  travel  many  moon  to  help  our  peo- 
ple to  make  war  on  the  whites.  We  strike  in  many 
places  at  once — we  kill  many  of  the  hated  white  race. 
My  people  strike  at  the  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Whipporwill.  They  not 'know  their  danger  and 
our  work  easy — when  we  leave  there  nothing  left  to 
show  where  cabins  had  been — there  nothing  left  but 
tiny  strings  of  smoke  that  come  up  from  piles  of 
logs  where  once  had  been  cabins.  We  strike  the 
next  settlement  up  the  creek  and  it  go  as  the  first. 
Our  work  now  done.  If  our  brothers  do  their  work 
there  not  now  any  of  the  hated  white  race  left  to 
cheat  us. 

"We  leave  the  Whipporwill  where  Muskrat  Greek 
flow  in  from  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun ;  we  go 
in  the  direction  of  the  land  of  the  Winnebagoes ;  we 
happy  for  we  think  that  now  we  free  and  our  hunting 
grounds  once  more  our  own.    We  just  leaving  the 
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Muskrat  when  I  see  a  light  shining  through  the 
trees.  I  surprised,  for  I  not  now  there  be  other  set- 
tements  on  the  Whipporwill.  I  take  ten  of  my  men 
and  leave  the  rest  on  the  creek  bank.  We  creep  for- 
ward. Then  I  see  why  I  not  know  of  this  settlement. 
It  new  lodge — its  logs  still  green  from  forest.  There 
no  skins  across  the  windows — they  just  holes  in  the 
walls.  There  fire  burning  on  the  hearth.  I  go  quiet 
to  the  window — I  look  in.  There  no  man  in  the 
house — there  only  woman  and  little  girl  that  not  long 
know  how  to  walk.  My  men  come  to  window,  too, 
but  woman  and  little  girl  not  see — they  both  happy 
—the  woman  sing  while  the  little  girl  laugh.  They 
not  know  that  danger  near 

"We  go  to  the  door  and  open  it  quick.  We  think 
woman  'fraid — we  think  she  go  white  and  scream — 
but  she  heap  brave.  She  pick  up  little  girl  quick  and 
run  to  corner.  When  she  turn  she  have  rifle  in  hand. 
We  run  forward  but  we  not  quick  enough.  The  white 
squaw  shoot  and  it  as  if  lightening  go  through  my 
side — I  not  know  whether  I  killed  or  not.  Then  we 
grab  white  squaw  quick — we  not  let  her  have  time  to 
load  again — she  fight  like  panther,  but  she  soon  tied 
fast.  Even  then  she  brave  and  not  scream." 

So  engrossed  were  all  in  Chetok's  story  that  none 
saw  or  took  note  of  the  agony  on  the  face  of  Pat  Mc- 
Pherson  or  the  fierce  anger  darting  from  his  eyes. 
Therefore,  the  impetuousity  of  his  action  came  as  a 
surprise.  With  a  muttered  exclamation  he  sprang 
from  his  couch  of  furs.  The  next  moment  the  aged 
Chief  was  lieing  at  full  length  on  the  hearth,  with 
McPherson's  sinewy  fingers  pressing  cruelly  into  the 
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flesh  of  his  throat,  and  his  knee  planted  heavily  on 
the  old  fellow's  chest.  Then,  as  quickly  as  he  had 
attacked,  and  before  any  of  the  occupants  of  the 
room  could  recover  from  their  surprise  in  a  sufficient 
manner  to  interefer,  he  released  the  red  man  and  al- 
lowed him  to  resume  his  seat  before  the  fire,  while 
witt  a  voice  rendered  husky  with  emotion,  he  com- 
manded :  "Go  on,  go  on !  What  became  of  the  woman 
and  girl?  Don't  tell  me  they  are  dead,"  And  the 
fingers  of  the  powerful  hands  gripped  with  a  fierce- 
ness that  told  of  terrible  pent-up  emotions. 

As  unruffled  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption, 
Chetok  looked  carefully  to  the  condition  of  his  pipe, 
brushed  the  ashes  from  his  robe,  seated  himself 
again  in  his  favorite  position  on  the  hearth  and  re- 
sumed his  narrative. 

"My  wound  not  bad,  and  I  soon  well  again.  The 
Indians  love  people  that  brave,  so  we  not  harm  white 
squaw.  We  take  her  and  pappose  with  us.  Painted 
Feather,  a  Sioux  from  the  river  that  carries  its  wat- 
ers to  the  land  of  ice,  take  the  woman.  I  tell  him  he 
can ;  but  she  brave  and  I  not  have  her  harmed — I  tell 
him  if  he  harm  her  I  trail  him  and  make  him  pay. 
I  take  the  little  girl  to  my  wigwam  where  she  been 
as  the  flower  that  grow  in  the  spring,  the  little  birds 
that  send  songs  of  praise  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the 
laughing  waters  of  the  brook,  to  our  wigwam.  I  not 
want  to  let  her  go,  but  I  no  can  keep  her  longer." 
And  the  old  fellow  lapsed  into  thought. 

None  knew  of  the  terrible  anguish  that  racked  ih* 
great  hearts  beating  beneath  the  brown  skins  of  the 
two  Indians  as  they  thus  publicly  relinquished  their 
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claim  to  the  girl  who  had  such  a  hold  on  their  heart- 
strings. Yet  a  feeling  of  pity,  almost  reverence, 
overcome  all  as  Chetok  advised  Wamba  that  it  was 
"time  go  bed,"  and  the  two  took  thier  way  silently, 
heartbroken,  with  bowed  heads,  yet  to  brave  to  allow 
much  of  their  emotions  to  be  depicted  in  their  ac- 
tions, in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

Not  being  able  to  allow  them  to  go  thus,  Nanita 
stepped  impulsively  to  their  sides,  and  in  the  manner 
characteristic  of  the  red  men,  sent  joy  to  their  lonely 
hearts  by  the  knowledge  that  the  only  parents  she 
had  ever  known  were  still  unmeasurably  dear  to  her. 

Chetok's  story  was  not  the  only  surprise  in  store 
for  Nathan  and  Nanita  that  night.  Slowly  the  Ir- 
ishman turned  to  the  maid  and  the  look  of  hunger  in 
his  eyes  was  such  as  to  bring  pity  to  the  spectator. 
Slowly  he  reached  a  hand  into  a  pocket  of  his  deer- 
skin jacket,  to  withdraw  it  holding  a  piece  of  gold, 
the  same  which  Nathan  had  lost  some  days  before. 

'Twenty  years  ago,"  he  said,  "I  carved  the  initials 
of  Mollie  McPherson,  M.  M.,  on  the  face  of  this  coin 
and  suspended  it  round  the  neck  of  a  fair  bride,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  of  the  girls  who  came 
from  the  Emerald  Isle  to  seek  a  fortune  in  the  New 
World.  Four  years  later  I  lost  it,  my  bride,  and  our 
little  daughter  in  an  Indian  uprising.  None  will  ever 
know  of  the  sleepless  nights  and  the  long  days  of 
search  before  I  resigned  myself,  but  oh  how  reluc- 
tantly, to  the  thought  that  they  were  irretrievably 
lost.  Sixteen  years  later  I  found  a  drunken  Indian 
trying  to  barter  this  coin  for  supplies.  I  guess  in  my 
eagerness  I  was  rather  rough  with  the  culprit.  Any- 
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way  I  have  been  an  object  of  terror  to  him  ever  since. 
You,  Nathan,  I  think,  noticed  that  on  the  time  we 
accidently  met  near  Purdy's  dismantled  saloon? 
But  the  seeing  of  that  old  coin  again  after  seventeen 
long  years  raised  anew  the  hopes  of  once  again  see- 
ing my  wife  and  daughter.  My  daughter  I  have 
found  this  day,  and  to-morrow  I  start,  this  time  with 
greater  hopes  than  I  have  ever  felt  before,  in  search 
of  the  mother,  my  bride,  Mollie."  And  it  was  with 
almost  superhuman  will  power  that  the  impulsive 
Irishman  could  restrain  outward  signs  of  his  deep 
emotion. 

As  he  finished  speaking,  Pat  opened  his  arms  to 
the  heart  that  was  hungering  even  as  his  had  hung- 
ered for  years.  Silently  Nathan  rose  and  left  the 
room,  leaving  the  reunited  father  and  daughter 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  The  prayers  of  the 
girl  were  at  least  on  the  road  to  their  fulfillment, 
and  the  young  trader  now  felt  little  doubt  that  it 
would  be  but  a  matter  of  time  ere  she  would  see  the 
light  haired  woman  of  her  dreams. 


Chapter  Twenty-Six 

THE  SCOURGE  OF  THE  NORTH 

True  to  his  word,  McPherson  donned  his  snow- 
shoes  while  yet  the  sun  was  below  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, and  plunged  into  the  forest  in  the  direction  of 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  the  only  stream  in  the 
country  that  could  possibly  answer  the  description 
given  by  Chetok.  Though  the  lumberman's  heart 
spoke  of  haste,  his  better  judgment  told  him  of  the 
hard  journey  before  him,  a  journey  that  would  tax 
to  the  utmost  the  sterling  qualities  of  one  who  had 
been  educated  in  a  school  that  built  men ;  therefore, 
his  gait  bore  no  evidence  of  undue  haste,  though  th^ 
steady,  muscular  swing  of  his  body  was  destined  to 
place  him  many  miles  to  the  westward  ere  the  winter 
sun  dipped  behind  the  western  hills.  The  trip,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  was  fraught  with  the  attendant  dan- 
gers common  to  the  North  Woods  in  that  early  day. 
But  at  this  danger,  the  hardy  woodsman  laughed, 
used  as  he  had  become  to  facing  them  unflinchingly 
day  after  day  until  they  mounted  up  into  the  years, 
this  undertaking  at  which  a  hardy  man  might  well 
hesitate,  seemed  but  as  a  passing  adventure  to  him. 
So,  beckoned  on  by  the  thoughts  of  a  reunion  of 
which  he  had  dreamed  through  many  a  lonesome 
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the  difficulty  that  would  erve  to  retard  his  progress, 
year,  he  took  the  trail  eagerly,  and  great  must  be 
#  Once  only  did  he  pause.  That  was  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  river  and  post.  As  he  had  expected, 
Nanita  and  Nathan  were  standing  in  the  door  to  get 
a  last  look  at  his  retreating  form,  perhaps  for  many 
an  anxious  month  to  come. 

Soon  after  McPherson's  form  disappeared,  Nathan 
departed  to  take  his  place  at  the  now  foremanless 
Number  Two,  and  Nanita  was  left  alone  to  superin- 
tend affairs  at  the  post.  Now,  however,  she  had  her 
new-found  friend,  Mrs.  Hall,  whose  tender  solicita- 
tion tided  her  over  many  a  weary  week  of  loneliness, 
anticipation,  hope,  and  dread.  She  longed  for,  yet 
dreaded,  the  return  of  her  new-found  parent,  fearing 
what  the  result  of  his  search  might  be.  Then  at 
times  of  depression  the  elder  woman  would  place  an 
»  arm  tenderly  about  her,  assuring  her  that  God  could 
as  easily  restore  a  mother  as  a  father.  Then,  more 
to  draw  her  mind  from  her  thought  than  because  she 
was  interested,  the  kindly  woman  would  get  the  maid 
started  on  the  one  subject  dear  to  her  heart,  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  Little  did  she  realize  that  feigned 
interest  in  a  subject  all  truth  would  prove  but  a  fore- 
runner of  a  real  interest  that  would  unerringly  lead 
to  the  font. 

Thus  the  days  slipped  by;  December  passed  with 
naught,  save  it  were  the  holiday  festivities,  to  break 
the  monotony  of  life  at  the  post ;  then  January,  too, 
passed  into  history,  and  February  began  its  short 
though  stormy  reign.  Thus  true  to  its  reputation 
in  this  realm  of  frost,  this  boisterous  month  was 
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hardly  a  week  old  when  the  most  terrible  storm  of 
the  season  swooped  like  a  shrieking  avalanche  down 
upon  the  North  Woods,  causing  the  limbs  of  the  giant 
pines  to  creak  and  groan  in  protest.  Still,  despite 
the  wild  awsomeness  of  a  storm  in  the  North  Coun- 
try, there  was  a  certain  sublimity  in  the  power  of 
nature  that  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  maid  who 
had  been  reared  with  the  love  of  the  outdoors  im- 
planted in  her  being.  Therefore,  she  would  have 
been  happy  had  it  not  been  for  disquieting  rumors 
that  began  to  be  talked  round  the  fireplace  at  the 
trading  post. 

Word  had  come  to  the  Panther  Creek  Trading  Post 
that  smallpox,  that  grim  scourge  of  the  North,  was 
raging  beyond  the  barrens.  How  word  might  flit 
from  place  to  place  in  this  land  of  distances  where 
seemingly  there  was  no  means  of  communication, 
was  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  wilds.  Nevertheless, 
gossip  was  rife  to  the  effect  that  a  family  in  An- 
drew's cabin  beyond  the  barrens  was  stricken  with 
this  dread  malady.  Not  only  that,  but  that  their 
larder  was  destitute  of  things  edible. 

Knowing  the  terrible  dangers  of  a  blizzard  on  the 
barrens  none  in  that  little  settlement  dared  attempt 
making  the  journey,  at  least  until  after  the  abate- 
ment of  the  storm,  especially  when  the  dangers 
of  such  a  journey  were  augmented  by  the  dread  of 
the  disease  itself.  Therefore,  all  appeased  their  con- 
science as  well  as  they  might  by  the  argument  that 
the  delay  caused  by  waiting  for  the  storm  to  abate 
might  prove  no  great  hardship  to  the  beleaguered 
family,  and  then  even  if  they  did  attempt  the  jour- 
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ney  the  chances  of  their  ever  reaching  the  cabin  be- 
yond the  wind-swept  barrens  would  be  indeed  re- 
mote. And  though  these  men  had  proved  their  brav- 
ery in  scores  of  frontier  encounters,  they  hesitated 
at  braving  the  terrible  cold  of  the  barrens  and  the 
dread  of  infection.  Give  them  a  tangible  lenemy  to 
face  and  the  hesitancy  shown  would  be  perceptible 
to  none,  but  smallpox — and  the  hardened  frontiers- 
men shook  their  heads  dismally  and  drew  instinc- 
tively closer  to  the  great  fire  on  the  hearth.  The 
next  moment  their  attention  was  drawn  to  the  sound 
of  heavy  shoes  on  the  step.  Plainly  some  wayfarer 
was  abroad  in  the  night,  despite  the  storm. 

Nodding  of  heads  told  that  none  were  surprised 
when  the  door  swung  open  to  reveal  in  the  snow- 
powdered  form  the  person  of  the  young  trader. 

"Whew,  this  storm  is  a  hummer!"  he  remarked  as 
he  drew  his  coonskin  cap  from  his  head  and  struck 
it  sharply  against  the  heavy  timber  used  as  a  support 
for  the  roof  and  its  tons  of  accumulated  snow  and 
ice,  causing  the  tiny  ice  pellets  to  go  spinning  and 
skidding  merrily  across  the  room.  "I  don't  ever  re- 
member of  seeing  a  worse  one."  Then  he  fell  to 
studying  a  paper  he  drew  from  his  pocket.  Number 
Two  was  out  of  supplies,  and  he  was  at  the  post  to 
secure  a  few  necessities. 

The  interruption  losing  its  interest,  the  men  again 
turned  to  the  subject  of  interest  to  them,  only  to  be 
interrupted  a  few  moments  later  by  the  young  trader 
who  turned  upon  them  almost  angrily. 

"What!"  he  exclaimed,  ''you  sit  around  the  fire 
and  gossip  while  a  helpless  family  face  starvation  01 
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worse,  beyond  the  barrens;  and  yet  you  call  your- 
selves men!"  Then  with  the  impetuosity  common 
to  him  he  turned  to  the  girl. 

"Nanita,"  he  continued,  throwing  his  pack  on  the 
counter,  "pack  that  with  what's  necesary,  but  be 
careful  about  the  weight ;  it's  no  child's  play  on  the 
barrens  at  a  time  like  this.  I  want  to  be  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods  at  daybreak.  That'll  give  me  but  four 
hours  of  sleep,  so  I'll  not  stay  to  help." 

As  he  turned  to  seek  his  couch  the  last  of  the  dis- 
comfitted  visitors  were  slouching  through  the  outer 
door.  Disinclined  were  they  to  encounter  the  silent 
disapproval  of  the  young  trader.  Each  hoped,  though 
doubted,  that  Nathan  had  not  noticed  that  he,  indi- 
vidually, was  one  of  the  company. 

Nanita  did  not  sleep  that  night,  and  when  Nathan 
appeared  from  his  room,  not  only  was  the  pack  in 
readiness,  but  a  warm  breakfast  such  as  might  prove 
tempting  to  even  one  whose  appetite  was  not  whet- 
ted by  a  life  among  the  pines,  was  waiting  for  him. 

True  to  Nathan's  expectations,  the  several  miles 
through  the  forest  were  made  during  the  hours  of 
darkness  and  as  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  barrens, 
together  with  the  end  of  the  logging  road  he  had 
been  following,  daylight  was  but  faintly  graying  the 
eastern  sky.  He  had  hoped  that  the  coming  of  day 
might  be  heralded  by  the  settling  of  the  wind,  but  in 
this  he  was  to  be  disappointed.  So  fierce  was  the 
gale  sweeping  across  the  treeless  expanse  he  was 
forced  to  lean  against  it  as  he  took  up  the  fight  and 
edged  his  way  foot  by  foot  into  the  teeth  of  the 
storm.  But  eight  miles  now  separated  him  from  the 
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shelter  of  the  forest  on  the  opposite  side.  A  short 
distance,  when  not  beset  by  the  blizzard,  but  now  a 
terrible  undertaking,  and  as  the  hours  dragged  by, 
the  brave  lad  became  momentarily  less  sure  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  fight  was  a  terrible  one  and  had  it  not  been 
for  a  lunch  which  Nanita  had  thoughtfully  placed  in 
his  pocket,  his  body  would  have  been  sapped  of  vi- 
tality long  ere  the  task  was  accomplished.  As  he 
paused  to  eat  he  turned  and  leaned  his  back  against 
the  wind,  slapping  the  hand  that  had  carried  his  long 
rifle  violently  acroos  his  chest,  restoring  the  circula- 
tion to  the  numbing  fingers. 

"Can't  blame  'em  much  for  hesitating/9  he  mut- 
tered, thinking  of  the  men  at  the  post. 

As  the  hours  dragged  by  the  anxiety  on  the  trad- 
er's face  increased.  To  be  caught  on  the  barrens  by 
the  darkness  of  night  would  be  suicidal,  and  the  con- 
viction that  he  could  not  escape  such  an  alternative 
was  forcing  itself  upon  him. 

With  the  stubbornness  of  one  borii  to  fight,  he 
increased  his  efforts  when  seemingly  such  a  thing 
was  impossible,  and  with  a  prayer  on  his  lips  drove 
irresistably  into  the  heart  of  the  storm.  Yet,  despite 
his  best  efforts,  a  fatal  graying  of  the  sky  told  that 
night  was  approaching  while  still  the  encircling  for- 
est was  not  in  sight.  How  close  it!  might  be,  how- 
ever, he  had  no  means  of  knowing.  So  impregnated 
with  powrdery  snow  were  the  elements  that  he  could 
scarcely  have  seen  the  forest  had  it  been  a  hundred 
yards  before  him. 

He  had  about  reached  the  conclusion  that  night 
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must  overtake  him  while  yet  on  the  woodless  area* 
when  the  unlooked  for  happened.  Twilight  wras  fast 
turning  the  already  sombre  gray  of  the  sky  to  a 
darker  hue  when  the  wind  slackened,  paused,  came 
in  fitful  gusts,  then  slowly  settled  to  a  peaceful  calm, 
the  air  cleared,  and  there  before  him,  scarcely  a  mile 
away,  lay  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  forest.  With 
thankfulness  in  his  heart,  he  swung  forward,  his 
snowshoes  swishing  rhythmically  over  the  frozen 
snow,  convinced  that  he  was  now  safe  to  reach  his 
destination  despite  the  oncoming  darkness. 

As  if  to  mock  at  his  thoughts,  a  long,  low;  drawn- 
out  howl  coming  from  the  rear,  smote  heavily  on  the 
silence  of  early  evening,  to  be  answered  immediately 
by  answering  cries  to  the  right  and  left.  It  was 
plain  to  the  trader  that  he  had  been  followed,  even 
in  the  storm.  Quickly  Nathan  took  in  the  situation. 
But  one  chance  in  a  hundred  had  he  of  reaching  the 
trappers  cabin  without  an  encounter  with  the  brutes 
that  even  now  cunningly  sought  to  flank  him  from 
both  sides.  At  thought  of  the  inevitable  encounter, 
the  muscular  fingers  clutched  the  barrel  of  his  long 
rifle,  his  face  took  on  the  look  so  dreaded  by  those 
who  ventured  to  cross  him,  and  though  his  move- 
ments took  on  a  more  hurried  form,  they  bespoke 
determination  that  boded  ill  for  the  oncoming  pack. 
They  might  drag  him  down  as  they  were  wont  to 
drag  down  the  wounded  moose  of  the  forest,  but  wild 
scenes  were  destined  to  be  enacted  there  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  barrens  ere  such  an  alternative  came 
to  pass. 

Nathan  hopd  that  he  might  reach  the  shelter  of 
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the  forest  ere  the  attack  came  and  strained  every 
nerve  on  covering  distance.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
to  be  disappointed.  He  was  yet  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  goal  sought  when  the  patter  of  feet  to  the 
rear  told  that  the  moment  for  action  had  come. 
Wheeling  quickly,  he  sent  a  bullet  crashing  into  the 
body  of  the  foremost  wolf,  then  turned  and  resumed 
the  race  for  the  forest,  leaving  the  pack,  lessened  in 
number  by  one,  busily  engaged  in  a  cannibalistic  at- 
tack on  their  stricken  comrade.  Though  this  inter- 
ruption to  the  chase  was  but  momentary,  it  was  used 
to  advantage,  and  when  the  lad  was  again  forced  to 
turn  on  the  defensive,  he  was  nearer  the  forest  by 
several  yards.  Again  and  again  was  this  perform- 
ance repeated.  Even  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase 
Nathan  could  not  help  noting  with  some  surprise  the 
tanaciousness  of  the  attack  of  these  creatures  who 
were  wont  at  most  times  to  be  cowardly.  Truly 
naught  but  great  hunger  could  drive  them  to  acts 
of  such  unwontened  bravery.  The  forest  was  berely 
reached  when  the  gray  pack  sprang  snarling  unitedly 
to  the  attack. 

Even  before  the  attack  came,  Nathan  guessed  at 
their  intentions,  threw  aside  his  rifle,  slipped  from 
his  coat  as  he  ran,  and  with  it  as  a  shield,  wrapped 
round  his  arm,  turned  at  bay,  clutching  in  his  hand 
that  terrible  weapon  of  the  hand-to-hand  encounter, 
the  buckhorn  hunting  knife. 

Thereafter  the  recollection  of  that  encounter  was 
a  jumble  of  leaping  gray  forms,  the  rending  of  fangs 
in  the  coat  on  his  arm,  the  grating  of  knife  blade  as 
it  encountered  the  resisting  bones  of  the  wolves. 
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Once  the  trader  was  forced  to  his  knees  by  an  es- 
pecially concentrated  attack,  but  with  a  powerful  ef- 
fort, using  the  body  of  a  wolf  as  a  shield  against  the 
terrible  fangs  of  the  pack,  he  rose  again  and  hurled 
back  the  snarling  mass,  many  a  gleaming  gash  testi- 
fying to  the  efficiency  of  his  weapon.  After  this 
defeat  the  wolves  hesitated.  Plainly  they  were  taken 
aback  by  the  fierceness  of  the  defense.  But  the  youth 
was  not  deceived  by  this  hesitancy.  Right  well  did 
he  know  that  the  next  assault  would  be  more  vin- 
dictive than  its  predecessor,  and  he  braced  himself 
resolutely  to  withstand  the  inevitable  onset — an  on- 
set, however,  which  was  never  destined  to  take  place. 
A  beam  of  light  came  darting  through  the  trees, 
lighting  up  the  battle-ground  and  sending  terror  to 
the  minds  of  the  pack,  sending  them  scurrying  to  the 
shelter  of  the  woods.  Many  a  time  had  the  terrible 
timber  fires  of  the  North  Country  swooped  down 
upon  the  denizens  of  the  wilds,  sometimes  wiping 
them  out  by  the  hundreds,  sometimes  sending  them 
trembling  and  fearful  to  the  swamps  and  streams,  to 
watch  in  dumb  terror  the  army  of  darting  tongues  of 
flame,  sometimes  sending  their  charred,  blackened, 
though  still  living  bodies,  back  to  the  stricken  woods, 
never-more  to  forget  the  terrors  of  the  forest  fires. 
Year  after  year,  century  after  century,  had  these 
tragedies  visited  the  timbered  country  until  but  the 
hint  of  fire  served  to  awaken  an  inborn  dread  and 
send  the  forest  folk  from  its  proxemity. 

Turning  quickly  to  note  the  cause  of  the  interrup- 
tion, Nothan  found  himself  in  the  glare  of  a  lantern 
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held  by  a  woman  whose  kindly  face  impressed  him 
even  in  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  found  himself  in  confidential  conversation 
with  his  rescuer. 

"No,"  she  answered  an  inquiry  as  she  led  the  way 
in  the  direction  of  Andrew's  cabin,  "there  is  no  small- 
pox here,  but  my  husband  was  hurt  by  a  wounded 
moose,  and  as  we  are  only  travelers,  carrying  little 
provisions,  the  last  part  of  the  rumors  you  heard 
are  only  too  true.  We  are  woefully  s^ort  of  eat- 
ables." 

She  finished  at  the  cabin  door,  and  with  her  last 
words  the  stranger  was  ushered  into  a  tiny  room 
made  cheerful  by  the  light  of  a  fire  on  the  hearth. 

"Nathan!"  cried  a  form  on  a  bed  of  spruce  boughs 
and  furs.  "I  told  Mollie  you'd  be  here.  I  knew  when 
that  Indian  passed  the  day  before  yesterday  that 
word  would  soon  reach  you,  and  that  you'd  burn  the 
air  gettin'  here." 

"McPherson,"  echoed  Nathan,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment he  was  clasping  the  hand  of  the  honest  fron- 
tiersman. 


Chapter  Twenty-Seven 

"ASK  AND  YE  SHALL  RECEIVE" 

"So  you  are  Mollie  McPherson,"  exclaimed  Nathan, 
turning  to  the  woman  who  had  rescued  him  from  the 
pack.  "I  know  a  little  girl  that  will  surely  be  happy 
at  the  finding  at  last  of  the  light-haired  woman  of 
her  dreams.  She  always  declared  you'd  still  be 
pretty." 

Mrs.  Mcpherson  smiled  at  the  compliment  in  the 
lad's  voice,  but  plainly  her  interest  was  centered  in 
the  maid  of  the  forest,  and  to  her  eager  questions  the 
young  trader  painted  pictures  such  as  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  the  anxious  mother. 

"Ahv  when  can  I  see  her?  When  can  I  see  her?" 
she  exclaimed  passionately. 

"To-morrow  at  this  time  you  will  be  there  to  tuck 
her  into  bed  just  as  she  has  longed  so  many  years 
for  you  to  do,"  promised  Nathan. 

A  glad  look  leaped  to  the  mother's  eyes,  then  faded 
as  her  thoughts  drifted  to  her  wounded  husband. 
"But  Pat,"  she  hesitated,  stroking  his.  forehead 
gently,  "we  can't  move  him,  and  I  wouldn't  leave  him 
for  the  world." 

"Nor  would  I,"  declared  Nathan.  "But  you  need- 
n't worry  about  Pat.    He'll  get  to  the  post  with  us 
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and  be  more  comfortable  on  the  way  than  he  would 
be  on  the  hard  bed  he  now  occupies.  But  that  re- 
minds me — I  have  some  day  before  me  to-morrow, 
and  must  be  on  the  move  before  the  first  peep,  of 
day?  Do  you  mind  if  I  retire ?"  * 

The  retiring  in  this  case  was  a  simple  process.  A 
single  robe  spread  within  range  of  the  heat  of  the 
fireplace  was  all  the  house  afforded,  but  on  this  the 
lad,  trained  to  snatch  sleep  in  any  manner  or  time 
chance  offered,  was  soon  sleeping  peacefully. 

Not  so  the  reunited  husband  and  wife  for  once 
again  the  latter  must  needs  recount  all  he  knew  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  girl,  Nanita,  prompted  oc- 
casionally by  eager  questions  from  the  mother. 

"And  I'll  see  her  to-morrow !"  she  exclaimed.  Then 
her  face  clouded  as  she  continued :  "But  I  don't  really 
see  how  we  can  get  you  there,  Pat.  You  can't  walk, 
and  it  would  kill  you  to  be  carried,  even  if  this  young 
trader  were  equal  to  the  task."  Mrs.  McPherson 
might  have  thought  of  horses  had  she  not  lived  so 
many  years  in  the  north  country,  learning  by  years 
of  experience  that  a  horse  was  worse  than  nothing 
in  a  country  covered  often  to  a  depth  of  several  feet 
with  soft,  yielding  snow.  She  thought  of  men  with 
a  stretcher  but  realized  that  such  an  undertaking  in 
the  soft  snow,  even  with  the  use  of  the  invaluable 
snowshoe,  was  well-nigh  out  of  the  question. 

Pat  smiled  at  the  look  of  perplexity  on  her  face. 
"When  you  have  known  Nathan  Rogers  as  long  as  I 
have,"  he  assured  her,  "you'll  take  his  word  at  its 
face  value.   I  don't  have  the  faintest  idea  how  he'll 
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accomplish  the  feat,  but  of  this  much  I  am  certain : 
Fll  be  sleeping  in  one  of  the  comfortable  beds  of  the 
post  to-morrow  night.  I  know,  also,  that  his  present 
bed  won't  hold  him  for  long,  and  that  when  we  awake 
in  the  nfbrning  we'll  be  alone  in  the  cabin.  Better 
put  the  best  meal  the  house  affords  where  he'll  find 
it  when  he  awakens." 

"If  I  knew  when  that  would  be,"  declared  the 
woman  as  she  hastened  to  obey,  "I'd  have  it  warm 
for  him." 

"No  need  of  that,"  declared  Pat.  "We  frontiers- 
men are  not  fastidious  about  such  matters.  The 
meal  will  be  welcome  whether  cold  or  warm." 

Pat  was  right.  No  need  for  an  alarm  clock  had  the 
hardy  sons  of  the  West.  Under  such  perfect  control 
were  all  their  faculties,  they  were  constantly  subject 
to  the  alert  will,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  thus 
enabling  them  to  awake  unerringly  at  any  desired 
hour  of  the  night.  Therefore,  the  McPhersons,  worn 
out  from  many  hardships,  slept  late  the  following 
morning  and  awoke  to  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
again  alone  in  the  Andrews  cabin,  both  Nathan  and 
the  lunch  so  thoughtfully  prepared  for  him  having 
disappeared  during  the  night.  How  long  the  young 
trader  had  been  gone  they  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing. A  look  of  tenderness  swept  over  the  time  and 
battle-hardened  face  of  the  lumberman,  as  his  mind 
pictured  the  care  his  young  friend  must  have  used 
in  order  that  their  slumber  might  not  be  disturbed. 
Almost  unconsciously  he  found  himself  speaking  half 
aloud:    "Service — that  seems  to  be  the  only  excuse 
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"Were  you  speaking,  Pat  ?"  queried  Mrs.  McPher- 
son,  pausing  in  her  preparation  of  the  morning  meal. 

"Only  soliloquizing/ '  replied  the  injured  man, 
"Only  soliloquizing,  but  do  you  know  I  believe  you'd 
better  include  enough  in  your  morning  meal  for  a 
third  man  and  a  hungry  one.  I  don't  know  when 
Nathan  left,  but  it's  a  safe  bet  that  he's  been  gone 
several  hours,  and  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  if  he  pulled 
in  at  any  moment.  In  fact,"  and  the  lumberman 
paused  and  listened  expectantly,  "if  I'm  not  mistaken 
I  heard  a  faint  shout  a  moment  ago.  Would  you  open 
the  door  a  wee  bit,  Mollie  Girl,  and  see  ?" 

The  woman  obeyed  and  the  next  moment  was  gasp- 
ing in  astonishment.  "Why  Pat,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  'Tis  him,  and  with  a  toboggan  and  a  great  team  of 
huskies.  Why  didn't  we  think  of  huskies  before? 
Why,  you  will  get  to  the  post  to-day,  Pat,  and  on 
flowery  beds  of  ease,"  and  in  her  delight  she  ran  to 
him  and  drew  his  head  affectionately  to  her  heart. 

At  the  meal  spread  in  the  little  cabin  that  night 
Nathan  heard  of  how  Mrs.  McPherson  had  risen  to 
a  high  place  of  respect  among  the  tribe  by  which  she 
was  adopted,  how  she  was  honored  by  them  for  brav- 
ery and  at  last  accepted  around  the  council  fire  of 
the  chiefs  where  her  advice  was  always  welcome,  es- 
pecially by  the  older,  more  conservative  of  the 
braves,  and  by  being  taken,  often  saved  the  tribe 
much  of  the  grief  not  generally  escaped  by  the  abo- 
riginal tribes.  Though  there  was  considerable  ob- 
jection to  her  departure  with  Pat,  it  was  finally  over- 
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come,  thus  accounting  for  the  fact  that  the  young 
trader  had  found  them  the  night  before  in  the  cabin 
beyond  the  barrens,  not  stricken  with  smallpox  as 
had  been  reported,  but  the  husband  with  a  painful, 
though  not  dangerous,  flesh  wound  in  the  calf  of  his 
leg. 

"But  Nathan/'  said  Pat  as  the  meal  was  finished, 
"where  on  earth  did  you  get  those  dogs?  I'll  own 
your  optimism  of  last  night  had  me  puzzled,  though 
I  had  not  the  least  doubt  you'd  make  good  some  way. 
I  knew  no  horse  could  flounder  through  the  snow, 
and  that  any  four  men  with  a  stretcher,  would  be  al- 
most as  helpless  under  my  weight.  I  also  thought 
of  a  sled,  but  didn't  well  see  how  men  could  handle 
that  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  I  didn't  know 
there  was  a  toboggan  or  husky  within  a  hundred 
miles." 

"There  wasn't  a  few  days  ago,"  replied  Nathan. 
"Frenchy  Lewis  brought  these  down  from  Ontario 
last  week.  He  loves  dogs,  and  is  especially  fond  of 
his  Alaskan  malmutes,  so  ordinarily  their  services 
couldn't  be  hired,  but  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
on  hand  at  an  opportune  moment  to  interfere  when 
some  drink-crazed  half-breeds  made  an  attempt  on 
his  life.  As  a  result  he  was  eager  to  allow  me  the 
use  of  them." 

'Pat  made  no  reply  but  as  he  fell  silent  he  could  not 
help  wondering  if  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
the  North  Woods  did  not,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
owe  this  young  trader  a  debt  of  gratitude,  waiting 
eagerly  for  the  opportunity  whereby  a  chance  was 
afforded  them  to  repay. 
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With  the  trader  breaking*  trail,  McPherson  on  the 
comfortable  toboggan,  his  wife  on  light  but  comfort- 
able snowsRoes,  and  a  song-  of  gladness  in  her  heart, 
bringing  up  the  rear,  the  magnificent  huskies  strain- 
ing in  the  collars,  pressing  eagerly  on  the  heels  of 
their  guide,  the  party  left  the  cabin. 

This  time,  the  wind  being  reduced  to  an  invigorat- 
ing breeze,  and  the  sun  shining  as  brightly  as  the 
far-off  winter  sun  can  shine,  the  journey  was  free 
from  dsnger  and  only  moderately  difficult.  There- 
fore the  hour  was  not  late  when  the  toboggan  with 
Its  hum&n  freight  glided  noiselessly  to  a  halt  before 
the  door  of  the  post,  the  inmates  of  which  remained 
unawares  of  the  arrival  of  visitors. 

The  night  had  not  been  a  busy  one  for  Nanita.  In- 
deed, so  few  were  her  customers,  she  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  in  sewing  and  fancy-work. 
In  this,  as  the  evening  grew  old,  she  was  joined  by 
Mrs.  Hall,  whose  work  was  also  slack,  as  was  its  wont 
when  a  larger  percent  of  the  men  of  the  post  was 
away  to  the  logging  camps,  and  the  two  sat  before 
the  great  fire  on  the  hearth,  laughing,  chatting,  and 
formulating  plans  for  the  future.  They  were  thus 
occupied  when  the  crunching  of  snow  on  the  step  told 
of  the  arrival  of  visitors.  Thinking  it  some  trappers, 
from  the  woods,  down  for  supplies,  Nanita  laid  aside 
her  work,  preparatory  to  the  taking  of  her  place  be- 
hind the  counter.  She  paused,  however,  taken  a  little 
aback,  when  a  stranger  and  a  woman  entered  the 
room  and  advanced  slowly  toward  her. 

At  first  little  could  be  seen  of  the  visitor's  fea- 
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tures,  so  closely  was  she  bundled  in  furs;  but  with 
the  nervousness  of  one  in  haste,  she  threw  the  heavy 
hooded  parka  from  her  head,  revealing  a  sweet, 
though  tired  looking  face,  its  beauty  only  mellowed 
by  near  forty  years  of  trials  such  as  only  women  of 
the  frontier  know,  a  mass  of  light  gold  hair  and  eyes 
whose  gray  depths  held  a  yearning  tenderness  such 
as  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  eyes  of  a  mother. 

For  a  moment  the  maid  stood  transfixed,  all  vestige 
of  color  gone  from  her  face,  gazing  into  the  eyes  of 
the  light-haired  woman  of  her  dreams,  eyes  which 
she  would  have  known  no  matter  what  the  gircum- 
stances  under  which  they  might  be  encountered,  then 
her  lonesome  heart  cried  out  for  the  feel  of  the  arms, 
which  in  fancy  she  had  felt  for  years,  though  in  re- 
ality denied  her  for  so  long.  Then  entreatingly  her 
slender  hands,  went  out  to  the  aching  heart  before 
her,  and  the  next  moment  the  two,  mother  and 
daughter,  were  sobbing  out  their  joy  in  > each  other's 
arms,  too  engrossed  to  note  the  advent  of  Nathan 
assisting  McPherson  gently  to  a  position  in  the  fur- 
padded  armchair  before  the  hearth,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, were  they  conscious  of  the  existence  of  any  liv- 
ing creature  within  or  without  the  post,  save  it  were 
each  other. 

Yet,  should  any  have  happened  to  note  the  fact, 
Nanita  was  not  the  only  occupant  of  the  trading  post 
to  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  the  strange  woman.  As 
she  threw  the  parka  from  her  face  Amy  Hall  gave 
a  muttered  exclamation,  drew  her  hand  dazedly 
across  her  face,  clutched  convulsively  at  the  back  of 
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a  chair,  and  with  difficulty  held  control  of  her  emo- 
tions until  the  stranger  had  loosed  herself  from  the 
embrace  of  her  daughter.  Moments  which  seemed 
like  ages  dragged  by — moments  which  must  have 
been  hard  for  her,  though  true  to  the  training  of  the 
North,  where  patience  is  the  predominating  virtue, 
she  betrayed  the  fact  neither  by  look  or  gesture,  re- 
ceiving, at  last,  the  reward  for  her  patience  as  the 
gray  eyes  turned  from  her  new-found  child  to  rest 
upon  her  face. 

"Amy!"  came  from  the  lips  of  a  woman,  whose 
heart  was  made  doubly  glad  that  night — a  cry  to  be 
echoed  by  an  answering  "Mollie!"  and  once  more  that 
night  were  dear  ones  locked  in  each  other's  embrace. 

"You  might  tell  each  other  what  all  this  is  about/' 
came  a  voice  from  the  fur-padded  chair.  "I  can't  get 
the  hang  of  it  all  some  way." 

"Tis  Amy,  Pat,"  replied  his  wife.  "Don't  you  re- 
member of  how  I  told  you  of  her  years  ago,  and  of 
how  I  lost  her?  Surely  God  is  good  to  me  to-day." 

Then  turning,  she  beckoned  to  Nanita  and  the 
three  knelt  before  the  chair  of  the  wounded  man. 
The  next  moment  a  work-hardened  hand  was  lying 
lightly,  one  on  the  head  of  the  daughter,  the  other 
on  that  of  the  wife,  while  Mrs.  McPherson's  arms  en- 
circled the  waist  of  a  daughter  on  the  one  side  and 
a  sister  on  the  other,  restored  to  her  after  many 
years  of  prayerful  waiting. 

Thus  we  see  them  in  a  reunion  such  as  is  seldom 
seen  though  not  unknown  to  the  frontier  life  of  our 
country,  and  thus  for  a  moment  the  young  trader 
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viewed  them,  locked  in  each  others'  arms  and  all  un- 
der the  silent  Approval  of  an  all-seeing  Father,  ere 
he  silently  slipjped  from  the  room,  thinking  to  him- 
self  as  he  went :  1 

"Ask  and  ye  shall  receive."  No  doubt  was  there 
in  his  mind  that  God,  who  watches  over  the  affairs 
of  man  had  engineered  the  separation  of  this  family, 
their  many  wanderings,  and  their  reunion,  to  the  en- 
riching not  only  of  their  lives,  but  also  the  lives  of 
each  of  the  many  with  whom  they  had  come  in  con- 
tact, and  glad  was  he  that  he  had  been  able  to"  share 
in  a  part  of  their  life. 


Chapter  Twenty-Eight 

ABOVE  THE  SNOW  LINE 

Considerable  speculation  was  rife  at  the  post  to 
account  for  the  similarity  of  the  name  given  Nanita 
by  her  foster  parents  and  that  given  her  in  her  ear- 
lier childhood.  At  her  birth  she  had  been  christened 
Nora  and  at  the  time  of  her  capture  was  old  enough 
to  lisp  her  name.  This  speculation,  however,  was 
cleared  up  by  Chetok,  who,  on  being  questioned,  re- 
plied : 

"Her  not  talk  much  when  she  come  to  live  with  us. 
She  say  she  named  'Nome'  me  think  that  her  way 
for  saying  Nanita,  so  that  her  name  while  she  live 
with  us.  We  love  little  Nanita.  She  like  the  birds 
that  sing  in  the  spring  to  us.  She  Nora  to  you  but 
she  always  be  Nanita  to  Chetok  and  Wamba.  You 
can  take  our  little  Nanita  from  our  wigwam  but  you 
not  take  her  picture  from  here,"  and  the  old  fellow 
laid  a  withered  hand  on  his  heart. 

Softly  Nanita  went  to  the  old  Chief,  unashamed  of 
the  tears  that  sparkled  on  her  long  lashes,  and  laid 
a  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder.  "Your  little  Nanita 
will  not  leave  you,"  she  promised.  "We  may,  like  all 
grown  families,  be  separated  by  circumstances,  but 
you  will  ever  be  dear  to  the  girl  who  could  not  love 
you  more  were  you  in  reality  her  father."   And  af- 
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fectionately  she  laid  her  cheek  against  the  withered 
one  of  the  old  warrior. 

Strangely  enough  Chetok  did  not  repulse,  or  even 
strive  to  avoid  the  show  of  affection  by  his  foster 
child,  nor  did  he  strive  to  hide  .the  great  joy  that 
would  persist  in  coming  to  his  eyes.  But  plainer 
even  than  this  his  joy  might  be  read  in  the  fact  that 
his  hand,  which  for  a  half -century,  had  grasped  bow 
and  tommahawk  midst  gravest  dangers,  without  the 
trace  of  a  tremor,  shook  as  he  laid  it  on  his  foster 
child's  dark  hair. 

"Chetok  and  Wamba,"  he  said,  "grow  old;  they 
very  near  the  grave.  Soon  they  go  to  live  in  the 
happy  hunting  ground  where  the  birds  ever  sing, 
where  it  ever  springtime  and  flowers,  where  venison 
ever  on  the  table,  corn  and  melons  in  the  garden,  and 
sap  flowing  in  streams  from  wounds  in  the  bark  of 
the  maple.  They  happy  then,  but  they  never  hap- 
pier than  when  they  hear  that  their  little  Nanita 
never  forget. 

Soon  the  little  settlement  settled  down  to  its  usual 
routine,  another  spring  came  and  went,  and  with  the 
advent  of  fall  the  McPhersons,  lured  by  a  desire  to 
see  never-to-be-forgotten  scenes  of  earlier  life,  went 
East  to  spend  the  winter  in  one  of  the  Atantic  Coast 
cities. 

For  a  time  after  their  departure  life  at  the  post 
seemed  dull,  indeed.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for 
any  of  the  Panther  Creek  people  to  have  realized  to 
what  extent  Nanita  had  wound  herself  round  the 
heartstrings  of  those  rough  backwoodsmen.  Thus, 
with  her  departure,  a  hush  seemed  to  fall  on  the 
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little  settlement.  Not  a  youth  within  miles  of  the 
Panther  Creek  Post  but  would  have  attempted  al- 
most any  feat  to  gain  her  smile  of  approbation. 

Perhaps  of  all  those  of  the  post,  Nathan  missed 
the  maid's  sunny  smile,  halting  speech  and  rippling 
song  more  than  any  of  the  others.  So  accustomed 
had  he  become  to  going  to  her  with  puzzling  affairs 
at  the  post,  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  he  was  lost 
without  her.  Once,  several  days  later,  after  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  at  the  post — something  which 
Nanita's  quick  intuition  would  have  seen  and  pre- 
vented, he  turned  to  Nipmuk  and  voiced  his 
thoughts : 

"I  tell  you,  Nipmuk,  I  don't  see  how  we  will  ever  be 
able  to  get  along  without  her.  It  seems  as  if  just 
one  thing  after  another  has  gone  wrong  since  she 
left." 

In  reply  Nipmuk  pointed  through  the  window  to 
where  Chetok  and  Wamba  sat  on  the  step  to  their 
home.  "You  lose  a  little  money,"  he  said.  "They 
lose  what  is  sweet  to  them  in  this  life.  Now  I  go  to 
the  lodge  I  see  Chetok  and  Wamba  with  that  far-off 
look  in  thier  eyes  that  good  Indians,  who  not  afraid 
to  die,  have  when  they  stand  on  the  boundary  land 
where  they  can  look  over  into  the  happy  hunting 
ground.  It  sweet  to  them  now  and  they  want  to  go. 
Before  them  the  birds  sing  sweetly,  the  water  in  the 
brook  ever  laugh,  for  winter  not  lock  its  joyous  song 
with  icy  doors,  the  dew  sparkles  on  flowers  which 
never  wither,  and  deer  spring  from  every  runway. 
Behind  them  all  is  sad.  The  one  little  bird  who  sang 
for  them  has  gone  from  the  nest,  her  rippling  laugh- 
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ter  is  no  more  heard  in  their  wigwam.  The  flower 
that  has  long  made  their  eyes  glad  has  been  plucked 
and  carried  away.  You  not  lose  anything,  Nathan; 
you  not  know  what  it  is  to  lose." 

Nathan  felt  rebuked  and  feeling  the  justice  of  the 
rebuke,  he  replied : 

"You  are  right,  Nipmuk,"  I  don't  know  what  it  is 
to  lose." 

It  was  but  two  or  three  days  subsequent  to  this 
conversation  that  Chetok  called  his  son  to  his  lodge, 
motioned  him  to  a  seat  on  the  hearth,  and  after  a 
few  moments  spent  in  silence,  said  in  his  peculiarly 
abrupt  way: 

The'Sioux  to  the  west  are  dancing  the  war  dance; 
soon  they  go  on  the  war  path  against  the  pale  face. 
Some  of  our  young  men  feel  the  hot  blood  in  their 
veins;  they  want  to  go,  too.  Chetok  has  watched 
the  snows  of  eighty  winters  whiten  the  green  of  the 
swamp  lands.  He  learned  much  that  young  warrior 
not  know.  He  know  that  to  fight  the  pale  face  only 
end  in  sorrow  to  the  Indian.  He  no  want  to  fight. 
He  live  to  know  that  all  pale  face  not  bad.  He  love 
the  good  pale  face  brother.  But  he  old ;  he  not  strong 
enough  to  make  his  tribe  do  what  he  wish.  He  not 
fit  to  be  chief.  He  not  longer  chief  of  the  Panther 
Creek  Winnebagoes.  Nipmuk  mighty  warrior;  he 
like  Chetok  when  he  left  the  sunny  land  kissed  by 
the  waters  .of  the  two  great  seas.  His  eyes  no  turn 
when  he  face  the  wounded  bull  moose ;  his  hand  firm 
on  the  handle  of  the  hunting  knife  or  tommahawk  in 
time  of  battle ;  the  threat  of  the  pale  face  trader  but 
bring  the  smile  of  scorn  to  his  face ;  his  muscles  are 
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hardened  and  made  tough  by  the  suns  of  twenty 
summers  and  the  cold  of  twenty  winters.  He  mighty 
warrior;  he  fit  to  be  chief  of  the  Winnebagoes;  he 
now  chief  of  the  Panther  Creek  Winnebagoes  and 
Chetok  happy ;  he  not  die ;  he  go  to  rest  in  the  happy 
hunting  ground  even  while'  he  live  here  in  his  son, 
Nipmuk,  mighty  chief  of  the  Winnebagoes.,  who 
laugh  at  dangers  and  not  afraid  to  face  the  war- 
whoop  of  foe  or  reach  out  and  break  rebellion  in  his 
tribe  as  the  squaw  break  the  brittle  stick  when  she 
build  the  fire  under  the  kettle  of  vefrison. 

Chetok  was  right  in  his  conclusion,  that  the  chief- 
hood  was  no  place  just  at  that  time  for  an  old  man. 
It  did,  indeed,  need  not  alone  a  young  man  but  an 
energetic  one,  and  in  all  the  aboriginal  American 
realm  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  more  fitted  to 
sway  his  tribe  than  the  young  chief,  Nipmuk.  Yet, 
old  Chetok  was  right  when  he  took  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth  long  enough  to  mutter : 

"It  mean  fight,  Nipmuk — heap  fight.  Young 
chief  must  ever  fight  his  way  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  There  no  place  to  rest.  Maybe  there  be 
long  fight ;  maybe  there  be  short  fight.  Maybe  the 
new  chief  climb  little  way  up,  grow  frightened  and 
cling  trembling  to  the  rocks — afraid  to  go  up — afraid 
to  go  down.  Maybe  they  go  up  to  the  snow  line  and 
people  see  them  and  say  they  great,  but  they  not 
real  chief  if  they  stop  there.  They  real  chief  if  they 
climb  over  the  snow  and  ice  and  look  out  over  all 
the  nations  of  the  Winnebagoes,  proud  because  they 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  mountain — proud  because 
they  up  where  the  winds  from  all  the  world  kiss 
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their  cheek — proud  because  they  up  where  few  dare 
to  climb — up  to  where  all  the  tribe  look  up  to  them. 
That  Nipmuk — he  real  chief. 

The  light  in  Nipmuk's  eyes  and  the  reflection  of 
the  character — a  character  his  own,  yet  richened  and 
cultivated  by  its  contact  with  that  of  Nathan  Rogers 
— that  shone  in  his  face  told  the  old  chief  he  was  not 
mistaken.  His  son  would  never  be  content  with  a  po- 
sition on  the  lower  rocks  nor,  indeed,  with  the  more 
exalted  one  at  the  base  of  the  snow  line.  Not  till  the 
winds  that  sported  about  the  highest  crags  had 
tossed  his  raven  hair  would  this  spirited  young  chief 
consider  his  mission  accomplished. 

Slowly  he  rose  and  extended  his  hand  to  the  tot- 
tering old  red  man  who  rose  with  dignity  to  receive 
it.  Seemingly  the  dignity  of  his  new  office  had  added 
stature  to  the  new  chief.  Equally  plain  was  it  that  the 
older  Indian  had  lost  his  desire  to  journey  onward  to 
the  happy  hunting  ground.  He  was  living  anew  in 
his  son  and  life  was  sweet  to  him. 

Nipmuk  was  turning  to  go  when  his  father  again 
stopped  him  with  a  gesture.  "Wamba,"  he  said,  "is 
getting  old.  The  frosts  of  eighty  winters  has  whit- 
ened her  hair  so  it  now  white  as  the  frost.  She  too 
old  to  cook  for  young  warrior.  She  all  right  for  Che- 
tok  who  eat  but  little  and  who  like  sit  by  fire  and 
think  of  time  when  he  young  chief.  You  man,  now, 
Nipmuk;  you  mighty  warrior;  you  chief  of  Winne- 
bagoes.  The  maidens  are  many  in  the  land  of  my 
people.  They  fair  as  the  flowers  kissed  by  the  dews 
of  spring.  They  smile  and  look  at  their  face  as  it 
look  back  from  the  clear  waters  of  the  brook.  They 
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think  of  the  young  chief,  Nipmuk,  and  each  sure  that 
it  her  face  that  smile  from  his  heart — each  sure  that 
soon  she  break  the  sticks  for  his  camp  fire — that  she 
tend  the  kettle  that  cook  his  venison.  It  time  Nipmuk 
choose  from  these  maid  the  one  that  build  his  fires. 

Nipmuk  said  nothing,  but  as  he  turned  to  leave 
the  pretty,  tear-stained  face  of  Wild  Flower,  as  he 
had  seen  it  on  that  day  which  he  and  Yellow  Breast 
would  never  forget,  rose  up  before  him.  His  face 
hardened  and  his  hands  clenched  as  he  remembered 
'the  brutality  of  the  drunken  father.  Then  the  pic- 
ture old  Chetok  had  helped  to  paint  must  have  driven 
the  thoughts  of  that  encounter  from  his  mind,  for 
he  smiled  and  a  tender  light  softened  the  gleam  in 
his  eyes. 

But  much  work  was  before  the  young  chief  and 
ever  one  quick  to  act,  he  sallied  forth  to  summon 
his  runners  who  would  soon  be  speeding  forth  to  call 
all  members  of  the  tribe  to  a  counsil  outside  the 
stockade  wall.  Nor  did  Nipmuk  entertain  the  faint 
est  hopes  of  this  council  being  aught  but  stormy. 
Yet,  one  looking  at  him  v/ould  have  little  misgivings 
as  to  the  outcome.  The  place  that  Chetok  had  de- 
scribed— that  on  the  pinacle  of  the  mountain,  far 
above  the  snow  line — would  be  the  one  on  which  the 
young  warrior  would  stand  ere  he  allowed  himself 
time  to  rest. 

His  life  might  be  an  arduous  one.  His  trials  might 
be  such  as  to  daunt  the  heart  of  the  less  impulsive 
or  those  without  the  incentive  of  the  great  mission 
which  Nipmuk  had  given  himself.  Nathan  had  shown 
him  what  it  was  to  live  for  others — to  live  such  a 
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life  that  the  world  might  be  better  because  of  his 
having  lived  in  it.  He  knew  of  the  great  work  that 
might  be  done  among  his  people,  and  that  in  no  other 
capacity  than  that  of  chief  of  the  Winnebagoes  could 
he  hope  to  accomplish  the  good  he  felt  himself  cap- 
able of.  Therefore,  he  was  doubly  anxious  to  accept 
the  chiefhood  of  the  tribe,  and  renewed  his  determ- 
ination to  press  steadily  forward  in  the  work  he  felt 
was  his  to  do,  never  resting  until  the  curse  of  his 
race,  with  its  disgusting  fumes  and  deadly  flask  was 
removed  and  his  people  exalted  to  the  position  God 
would  have  them  occupy. 


Chapter  Twenty-Nine 


NEARING  THE  SUMMIT 

The  picture  presented  outside  the  stockade  wall 
that  night  in  early  fall  was  one  which  the  people  of 
our  day  would  travel  far  to  see.  The  great  council 
fire  under  a  tree  long  made  famous  by  like  scenes 
transpiring  under  the  shelter  of  its  spreading 
branches,  the  dignified  elder  warriors  and  chiefs, 
Chetok  more  dignified  and  befeathered  than  any  of 
his  fellows,  sitting  in  a  half  moon  facing  the  fire,  the 
younger  chiefs  and  warriors  standing  in  groups, 
talking  excitedly  or  in  deep  study  as  their  mood  hap- 
pened to  be,  and  the  outer  ring  of  dusky  maids,  older 
women  and  half  naked  children,  all  combined  to 
render  the  scene  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  Wild- 
flower,  standing  as  near  the  great  council  fire  as  her 
sex  would  permit,  smiled  proudly  as  she  watched  the 
tall  form  of  Nipmuk  standing  in  a  group  of  the  better 
class  of  warriors.  Other  maids  of  the  Winnebagoes 
might  be  confident  that  their  beauty  would  some  day 
insure  their  building  the  camp-fires  and  cooking  the 
venison  of  the  chief,  but  Wild  Flower,  remember- 
ing looks  and  actions  of  which  her  rivals  knew  not, 
feared  not  as  to  the  future  and  the  happy  look  on 
her  pretty  f&ce  was  one  good  to  see.  Added  to  this 
happiness  was  an  air  of  excitement,  for  the  maid, 
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like  every  man,  woman,  and  child  among  the  Panther 
Creek  Winnebagoes  knew  instinctively  that  moment- 
ous scenes  were  to  transpire  that  night  beneath  the 
spreading  boughs  of  the  old  council  tree.  All  had 
heard  of  the  elevating  of  Nipmuk  to  the  chiefhood 
of  the  tribe,  an  event  greeted  with  joy  and  thanks- 
giving by  the  better  members  of  the  tribe,  anger  and 
chagrin  by  the  less  reputable.  All  knew  that  Chief 
Nipmuk  would  countenance  naught  but  the  honorable 
acts  among  the  people  of  his  tribe. 

As  time  for  the  council  drew  near  the  tribe  in- 
stinctively separated  itself  into  two  groups:  one 
about  the  new  chief  who  stood  on  one  side  of  the 
fire,  the  other  about  Panther,  who  had  assumed  lead- 
ership of  a  certain  disreputable  element  among  the 
red  men.  Plainly  Chief  Nipmuk's  right  to  leadership 
of  the  tribe  was  not  to  continue  without  being  con- 
tested, and  a  momentary  pang  of  fear  assailed  Wild 
Flower  as  she  noted  that  the  group  around  Panther 
considerably  outnumbered  the  followers  of  Chief 
Nipmuk.  This  fear,  however,  was  only  momentary, 
for  she  could  not  help  noting  the  inferiority  of  the 
slouching  shifty-eyed,  whisky-addicted  followers  cf 
Panther  to  the  stalwart,  dignified  reserved  warriors 
who  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  new  chief.  Some- 
how their  every  look  and  action  spoke  eloquently  of 
power  while  those  of  Panther's  rabble  spoke  of  weak- 
ness, with  no  characteristic  that  might  stand  them 
in  stead  if  it  came  to  blows,  save  it  were  the  doubtful 
one  of  treachery.  Swiftly  did  Wild  Flower  make 
these  mental  calculations,  then  with  a  smile  of  as- 
surance she  again  interestedly  watched  the  warriors 
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about  the  fire.  Little  misgivings  did  she  feel  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  oncoming  contest,  whether  its 
result  be  determined  by  force  of  will  or  resort  to 
arms. 

But  it  was  time  for  the  council  to  open  and  low, 
vibrant  booms  of  the  torn  torn,  the  native  Indian 
drum,  sent  its  mellow  notes  afar  into  the  night  to 
proclaim  to  all  who  chanced  to  hear  the  fact  that  a 
conclave  of  tribal  magnitude  was  being  staged  under 
the  council  tree  of  the  tribe. 

As  was  expected  of  him,  Chief  Chetok  was  the 
first  to  speak.  Silently  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  the 
alacrity  of  his  movements  bore  evidence  to  the  won- 
derful will  power  that  might  even  force  limbs,  mus- 
cles, and  sinews,  sapped  of  their  vitality  by  four- 
score years  of  hardships,  to  respond  as  they  might 
have  done  sixty  summers  before. 

"The  signal  fires  have  burned  today/'  he  said,  "be- 
cause of  a  mighty  occasion.  AH  day  they  have  blazed 
from  every  hill  top.  They  call  the  Winnebagoes,  that 
they  might  gather  to  the  council  fire  and  welcome 
their  new  chief,  Nipmuk,  mightiest  warrior  and 
hunter  of  his  tribe.  There  many  here  and  I  would 
be  glad  only  I  see  the  scowl  of  hatred  on  many  face. 
It  make  me  sad  for  I  pity  them  that  rebel.  I  know 
that  Nipmuk  break  them  as  the  squaw  break  the 
brittle  stick  for  the  fire,  I  know  that  he  trample  their 
pride  as  the  bull  moose  trample  the  wolf  that  seek 
his  supper  on  the  flesh  of  some  helpless  calf. 
Through  the  snows  of  fifty  winters  and  the  rains  of 
fifty  summers  Chetok  has  been  chief  of  the  Winne- 
bagoes.  Never  has  he  stood  back  with  fear  or  failed 
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to  give  council  that  wise  to  his  people.  But  he  now 
grow  old.  Eighty  times  has  the  wild  duck  gathered 
for  its  journey  to  the  lands  of  springtime  since  Che- 
tok  was  a  babe  carried  on  the  back  of  a  young  squaw. 
He  no  more  can  hunt  the  moose  or  speed  the  tomma- 
hawk  in  time  of  battle.  No  more  will  his  war  whoop 
be  heard  echoing  through  the  trees.  The  sinews  of 
his  legs  no  longer  like  to  carry  him  swiftly  on  the 
trail  of  the  wounded  deer;  no  longer  do  his  hands 
find  joy  in  the  feel  of  the  paddle.  It  no  longer  right 
that  he  be  chief  of  the  great  nation  of  Winnebagoes. 
It  right  that  they  have  young  and  mighty  chief. 
Chief  who  laugh  at  the  song  of  battle,  who  not  turn 
pale  at  the  threat  of  the  trader,  or  fear  to  reach 
forth  a  hand  against  those  of  his  own  people  who 
not  do  what  is  right;  who  not  afraid  to  drive  his  ca- 
noe into  the  white  water  at  the  head  of  the  rapids 
or  shoot  like  an  arrow  through  its  roaring  flood ;  yet 
a  chief  who  tender  hearted  when  he  hear  the  widow 
and  fatherless  papoose  call  for  bread.  That  Nipmuk, 
now  chief  of  the  Winnebagoes.  Chetok,  chief  of  the 
Winnebagoes  has  spoken/'  And  with  dignity  the  old 
fellow  resumed  his  seat,  the  last  duty  of  his  office 
having  been  accomplished,  and  whether  for  weal  or 
woe  a  new  chief  held  sway  over  the  tribe  to  whom  he 
had  been  a  father  for  fifty  years. 

All  eyes  now  turned  upon  Nipmuk.  They  knew,  by 
tribal  custom,  that  the  new  chief  would  speak,  stat- 
ing his  policy,  and  all  waited  breathlessly  for  him  to 
make  his  future  intentions  known;  the  more  con- 
servative hoping  for  a  mild  reign ;  the  radicals  desir- 
ous of  an  aggressive  campaign,  especially  against 
the  pale  face. 
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4  "I  would  like,"  declared  Nipmuk,  with  his  usual 
brevity,  "to  be  such  a  father  to  my  people  as  Chetok 
has  been  before.  I  not  think  that  I  ever  be  so  mighty 
a  chief  as  Chetok,  but  ever  will  I  watch  ever  my 
people  as  the  hen  over  her  chickens.  The  owl  will 
never  be  more  wakeful  or  the  fox  more  cunning  than 
Nipmuk  when  danger  near  his  people. 

"Often,  like  Chetok,  has  Nipmuk  heard  of  the  up- 
rising among  the  Sioux  and  his  heart,  too,  is  made 
sad  that  some  of  his  people  wish  to  fight  their  white 
friends.  Never  anything  but  sorrow  come  to  the  In- 
dian when  he  fight  the  pale  face.  Now  we  know  there 
good  among  the  white  men.  They  not  wish  to  harm 
the  red  man  or  wish  to  make  him  slave.  They  want 
him  for  a  brother.  There  bad  among  the  white  men 
as  there  bad  among  the  Indians.  Both  the  bad  of 
the  white  men  and  the  bad  of  the  Indians  want  war 
because  of  what  they  gain.  But  we  no  go  to  war 
We  brother  to  the  good  white  man ;  we  enemy  to  the 
bad.  If  we  fight  we  only  fight  the  good  for  the  bad 
too  cowardly  to  fight.  We  should  be  brother  to  the 
good  Indian  and  enemy  to  the  bad." 

Fearlessly  had  Nipmuk  thrown  down  the  gauntlet, 
not  fearing  to  point  out  the  inperfections  in  those 
who  wished  to  go  on  the  warpath.  Dark  scowls  of 
hatred  greeted  his  speech  from  the  larger  group  be- 
yond the  fire  and  many  a  dusky  hand  crept  percep- 
tibly in  the  direction  of  hilt  of  knife  or  handle  of 
tommahawk.  Yet  undaunted  stood  Nipmuk,  nor 
feared  to  look  squarely  into  the  eyes  brave  enough 
to  meet  his. 

"Friend  of  the  pale  face,  who  kiss  the  hand  that 
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strike  him.  Who  fear  to  raise  the  tommahawk  in 
the  defense  of  his  home,"  scoffed  Panther.  "He 
squaw.  And  would  the  Winnebagoes  have  a  squaw 
for  their  chief  ?" 

"The  smile  on  Nipmuk's  face  spoke  partly  of  dis- 
dain, partly  of  scorn,  but  more  powerfully  of  anger 
held  in  check  by  a  will  power  such  as  few  among 
man  possessed. 

"The  Panther,"  he  returned  mildly,  but  the  vibrant 
tones  of  his  voice  carried  with  conviction  to  the  men 
across  the  fire,  and  caused  the  older  warriors  about 
the  fire,  those  who  disdained  to  share  in  this  scene 
among  the  younger  warriors,  to  raise  their  heads  ex- 
pectantly, "should  never  think  of  others  as  a  friend 
of  the  pale  face.  He  the  first  of  the  Winnebagoes 
to  take  the  hand  of  the  white  man.  He  that  sell  the 
soul  of  his  people  to  the  dirty  among  the  white  man. 
He  that  sell  the  honor  of  his  women  for  money.  He 
+ake  the  hand  of  the  white  man  that  too  low  for 
Nipmuk  to  see.  He  sell  his  life  and  his  honor  for 
the  whisky  of  the  white  man  that  fraid  to  show  their 
face  to  the  white  man  that  Nipmuk  give  his  hand. 
Panther  friend  of  what  dirty  and  mean  in  the  white 
man ;  Nipmuk  friend  of  what  good  and  true.  Nipmuk 
know  that  the  bad  among  the  white  men  and  the  bad 
among  the  Indian  both  glad  if  there  be  war.  They 
know  they  both  gain,  and  that  the  good  on  both  side 
lose.  No,  there  no  be  war  between  the  white  men 
and  the  Winnebagoes.  If  Panther  want  fight,  it  not 
be  with  women  and  children  whose  warriors  gone 
from  the  wigwam  so  that  there  be  no  danger  for  him. 
If  he  fight  it  will  be  with  Nipmuk,  chief  of  the  Win- 
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nebagoes,  who  not  afraid  to  meet  his  enemy  where 
he  take  blows  where  he  so  anxious  to  give," 

This  was  something  which  Panther  most  dreaded, 
yet  which  he  had  come  in  a  manner  prepared  to  re- 
ceive— a  direct  challenge  from  he  whom  he  thought; 
to  thwart.  As  the  cowardly  ever  resort  to  treach  - 
ery so  did  Panther  at  this  time.  No  other  course 
for  retaining  his  temporary  leadership  lay  open  to 
him.  Quick  as  a  flash  his  hand  flew  to  his  belt,  and 
almost  too  rapidly  for  human  eye  to  se  it  returned, 
poised  for  an  imperceptible  moment  then  launched 
forward,  sending  as  it  did  so  the  deadly,  razor-edged 
hunting  knife.  Like  a  thin  streak  of  light  it  darted 
in  the  direction  of  the  waiting  Nipmuk.  To  an  un- 
practiced  eye  it  would  seem  there  was  no  escape 
for  he  whose  life  it  sought. 

But  calm  as  ever  and  muscles  trained  for  just  such 
an  emergency  as  this,  the  young  chief  leaped  aside, 
removing  himself  from  the  deadly  line  of  flight.  But 
this  leaping  aside  was  not  what  caused  an  intaking 
of  breath  to  escape  the  throng,  the  oneness  of  the 
involuntary  action,  causing  a  sound  that  resembled 
the  low  hissing  of  a  snake.  As  the  streak  of  light 
darted  past,  a  sinewy  hand  shot  forth,  and  by  a  feat 
seldom  witnessed  even  among  the  red  men,  the  knife 
was  halted  in  mid  air,  its  buckhorn  handle  clutched  . 
in  the  hand  of  the  powerful  Nipmuk.  But  only  a  mo- 
moment  did  it  remain  clasped  by  his  sinewy  fingers. 
By  hardly  a  perceptible  motion  on  the  part  of  the 
son  of  Chetok  the  blade  returned  as  a  boomerang  to 
he  who  sent  it,  this  time  not  to  leave  its  mission  un- 
accomplished.  With  a  cry  of  pain  Panther  clutched 
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at  the  muscular  part  of  his  fore  arm  from  which  the 
hilt  of  a  knife  stood  quivvering. 

Instantly  the  figures  around  the  council  fire  were 
galvanized  into  action.  The  hand  of  every  warrior 
sought  its  weapon  and  hundreds  of  pairs  of  eyes 
glared  with  hatred  across  the  darting  tongues  of  the 
council  fire.  Seemingly  but  a  spark  was  needed  to 
set  off  an  explosion  that  would  shake  the  country- 
side. 

But  here  the  superiority  of  the  followers  of  Nip- 
muk — that  which  the  quick  intuition  of  Wild  Flower 
had  sensed — asserted  itself.  Silent,  undemonstrat- 
ive but  with  a  calm  that  told  of  terrible,  unrelenting 
power,  a  power  that  once  loosed  could  not  be  checked 
so  long  as  aught  resisted,  they  spread  out  facing  the 
supporters  of  Panther.  Instinctively  the  weaker 
company  knew  they  faced  the  irresistable,  that  the 
silent  demeanor  of  the  stalwart  warriors  before  them 
but  spoke  of  pent-up  action  that  once  loosed  would  be 
as  irresistable  as  the  terrible  mountain  avalanche 
which  swept  over  and  destroyed  any  that  attempted 
its  obstruction.  Hesitatingly  they  lingered,  sinewy 
hands  hovering  in  indecision  over  ready  weapon.  In 
this  indecision  they  silently  admitted  their  inferior- 
ity. They  dare  not  strike.  This  they  knew  as  every 
participant,  every  onlooker  at  the  council  fire  knew 
and  now  the  only  course  was  as  graceful  a  with- 
drawal as  possible. 

Here  the  great  heart  of  their  chief  asserted  itself, 
going  far  toward  gaining  the  good  will  of  his  erst- 
while enemies. 

"My  people,"  he  spoke  with  dignity,  "sometimes 
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are  overzealous.  Sometimes  they  do  things  that  riot 
right.  Sometimes  they  think  they  right  when  they 
make  mistake.  They  see  the  bad  among  the  white 
men.  They  not  look  deep  enough  to  see  that  some 
good — that  more  good  than  bad.  Sometimes  bad  In- 
dians lead  them  to  do  what  bad.  But  they  not  to  be 
blamed.  Their  eyes  blinded.  Nipmuk  no  blame  them. 
He  brother  to  all  good  Winnebagoes  and  most  Winne- 
bagoes  good.  Nipmuk  forget.  He  not  remember 
that  hand  been  raised  against  him  by  his  own  peo- 
ple. But  the  council  waits.  We  must  not  keep  our 
fathers,  those  who  have  long  fought  our  battles,  who 
furnished  our  venison  in  childhood,  longer  waiting, 
that  we  might  quarrel  over  things  that  foolish." 

Nipmuk  had  won  in  this  the  initial  struggle  of  his 
reign  and  with  the  momentum  given  was  slowly  but 
steadily  nearing  the  summit.  By  twos  and  threes, 
then  by  dozens  and  scores,  the  opposing  band  left 
the  side  of  Panther  and  made  their  way  to  join  the 
group  beyond  the  council  fire. 
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The  time  following  the  council  outside  the  stock- 
ade wall  sped  quickly.  Winter  passed  with  its  usual 
quota  of  storms  and  lowering  temperatures,  its  log- 
ging trapping  and  hunting,  spring  with  its  log  drive 
and  the  renewal  of  activities  at  the  mill,  lingered  its 
appointed  time  and  passed  into  history. 

Letters  had  frequently  come  to  the  post  from  the 
McPhersons  who  had  spent  the  winter  in  Boston, 
There  Nanita  had  entered  school  and  was  making  re- 
markable progress.  Though  she  said  little  regarding 
the  fact,  Mrs.  Hall,  to  whom  her  longest  letters  were 
addressed,  gathered  that  she  had  also  become  a  great 
favorite  with  her  schoolmates.  Then,  too,  she  spoke 
of  the  wonderful  times  she  was  having  at  the  parties, 
theaters  and  churches  of  the  city.  Plainly  the  glare 
and  frolics,  so  different  from  what  she  was  used  to 
in  her  early  wigwam  home,  was  lending  its  charm 
to  the  maid. 

Then  came  two  letters  of  great  interest  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  Panther  Creek  Post.  One  from  Nanita 
to  Mrs.  Hall,  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  wonderful 
life  in  the  city  and  the  grand  times  she  was  having. 
"But,"  she  wrote,  "the  greatest  news  of  all,  Aunt 
Amy,  is  this.   I  am  engaged,  and  to  one  of  the  best 
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men  in  the  world.   You  don't  know  how  good  he  is 
to  me." 

It  was  because  of  this  engagement  that  Pat  wrote 
the  first  and  only  letter  he  had  written  since  his  de- 
parture. As  it  reveals  the  father's  feelings  it  is 
quoted  here:** 

"Dear  Nathan. — I  am  sure  lonesome  for  the  trees, 
lakes,  and  streams  to-night.  I  should  have  known 
better  than  to  have  come  East.  Now  I  am  going  to 
lose  the  daughter  I  have  known  hardly  a  year,  and  to 
a  city  fellow  at  that.  Not,  of  course,  that  I've  got 
anything  in  particular  against  him,  for  I  have  not, 
He  is  a  likeable  chap,  and  one  that  would  naturally 
please  a  girl  like  Nanita.  But  this  is  what  worries 
me,  Nathan:  Nanita  was  born  in  the  woods,  reared 
in  the  woods,  educated  in  the  school  of  the  outdoors, 
and  taught  by  Mother  Nature  herself.  She  is 
charmed  by  the  bright  lights  and  gayety  of  the  city, 
and  the  polished  manners  and  elegent  apparel  of  one 
named  Everett  Hale  has,  for  a  moment  at  least,  hyp- 
notized her.  But  I'm  coming  back,  Nathan,  away 
from  the  swirl  and  noise  that  makes  me  dizzy;  back 
to  God's  chappel,  the  great  outdoors,  and  pray  that 
my  little  girl  may  never  be  sorry  because  of  the  step 
she  has  taken. 

"You  can  look  for  me  soon,  Nathan,  so  till  then  I 
remain,  your  friend, 

"Pat  McPherson." 
Often  we  of  this  earth  suffer  a  great  loss,  not 
knowing  until  too  late  that  we  had  aught  of  the  kind  , 
to  lose.  Thus  it  was  with  Nathan.  As  he  read  Pat's 
message  a  great  pang  came  to  his  heart.    He  had 
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formerly  thought  of  Nanita  as  a  little  girl.  Now, 
however,  his  eyes  being  open,  he  realized  that  she 
was  in  reality  a  woman ;  that  for  a  year  or  more  she 
had  been  a  woman.  He  had  looked  upon  her  as 
a  part  of  the  post,  something  belonging  to  the  Rog- 
ers Company,  not  dreaming  that  there  was  a  possibil- 
ity of  them  losing  her.  But  this  was  not  the  thought 
that  caused  him  to  bow  his  head  in  his  hands.  A 
veil  was  suddenly  raised  from  her  heart,  and  there, 
imprinted  so  deeply  as  not  to  be  easily  erased,  was 
the  pretty  face  he  had  first  seen  in  the  village  of 
starving  Winnebagoes.  He  realized,  now,  that  he 
loved  this  maid  as  he  had  never  thought  he  could 
love. 

With  the  thought  of  being  alone  where  he  could 
think,  Nathan  left  the  post  in  the  direction  of  the 
forests.  As  he  left  Nipmuk,  who  seemed  desirous 
of  talking  to  him,  joined  him  near  the  door  of  Che- 
tok's  lodge.  The  two  had  barely  gained  the  shelter 
of  the  trees  when  the  young  savage  paused  and  laid 
a  hand  lightly  on  Nathan's  shoulder. 

"There  once,"  he  said  abruptly,  "a  man  who  lived 
near  a  creek  whose  waters  flow  over  golden  sands. 
He  know  that  gold  in  the  creek  but  he  laugh  and  say : 
I  young,  there  deer  and  moose  in  the  forest  that 
give  me  meat,  there  beaver  for  clothing  and  buffalo 

•for  beds.  There  corn  and  mellons  grow  in  my  garden. 
I  not  want  gold.  What  is  gold  ?  Can  it  buy  me  more 
than  I  now  have?  Let  those  who  want  it  take  the 
gold.   I  no  want.'   Others  find  the  gold.   They  come 

'  to  the  creek  and  take  it  away.  The  man  who  should 
have  had  the  gold  laugh  as  they  toil  in  the  stream. 
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He  think  they  foolish  to  work  for  what  can  give  little 
pleasure.  But  by  and  by  the  man  grow  old.  Some- 
times he  grow  hungry.  He  think  of  the  treasure 
he  let  some  other  man  carry  away.  Now  he  sit  in 
his  wigwam  and  be  sad;  for  what  might  have  been 
his  he  thought  not  worth  having  until  too  late.  That 
you,  Nathan.  You  live  by  a  joyous  brook  that  ripple 
over  pure  gold  but  let  others  come  end  rob  you  of 
what  make  you  happy." 

So  surprised  was  Nathan  at  this  reading  of  his 
thoughts  he  had  no  time  to  answer  before  his  red 
friend  had  turned  and  left  him  alone  among  the  trees. 

"Well,  Niprnuk,"  he  soliloquized,  "all  this  is  no 
doubt  true,  but  what  am  I  to  do  now  that  the  gold 
has  been  stolen?" 

It  was  something  like  a  week  following  this  news 
from  the  McPhersons  that  Yellow  Breast  made  a 
sudden  appearance  at  the  Panther  Creek  Post.  He 
timed  his  visit  so  that  neither  Nathan  or  Niprnuk 
were  at  home,  therefore  no  opposition  was  offered, 
save  it  were  the  fruitless  ones  of  his  daughter,  when 
he  demanded  that  Wild  Flower  accompany  him,  and 
though  the  weeping  of  the  girl  was  pitiful  to  see  Mrs. 
Hall,  the  only  interested  onlooker  at  the  scene,  could 
do  nothing  to  prevent  her  going. 

Yet,  Yellow  Breast  would  perhaps  have  hesitated, 
had  he  known  that  on  the  night  of  the  abduction  of 
his  daughter,  Niprnuk  was  to  visit  the  post.  Mrs. 
Hall  was  frightened  at  the  intense  feeling  depicted 
on  the  young  chief's  face  as  she  related  the  circum- 
stances to  him. 

"You  not  know,"  he  informed  her,  "how  wicked 
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the  white  men  of  the  trading  posts  can  be ;  nor  you 
not  know  what  a  bad  Indian  will  do  for  money.  Yel- 
low Breast  now  go  to  sell  his  daughter  to  the  white 
man  for  whisky.  Nipmuk  know.  He  may  do  but  if 
he  do  he  no  live  to  drink  the  fire  water.  Maybe  Nip- 
muk guess  the  place  she  gone  and  get  there  on  time : 
maybe  he  too  late  and  he  only  learn  what  happen. 
The  Wild  Flower  proud.  If  Nipmuk  not  guess  right, 
he  get  there  too  late  for  the  (laughter  of  Yellow 
Breast  die  before  she  do  what  not  right."  And  with 
his  last  words  the  young  chief  departed  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  cabin  of  Barney  Taylor. 

It  was  about  a  week  later  that  Nathan  isited  No. 
1.  Repairs  had  been  occupying  both  he  and  Nipmuk 
a;t  the  two  camps,  keeping  both  of  them  busily  at 
their  posts.  He  was  surprised  and  no  little  alarmed 
to  find  the  young  chief  gone  and  the  crew,  deprived 
of  their  boss,  in  a  demoralized  condition.  He  learned 
that  Nipmuk  had  started  to  the  post  for  supplies  a 
week  before  and  had  not  been  heard  from  since. 
Quickly,  then,  he  hurried  down  river  for  the  post, 
bent  on  gaining  any  possible  information  about  the 
friend  who  had  become  so  dear  to  him  and  about 
whom  he  was  now  more  worried  than  he  wished  to 
admit,  even  to  himself.  He  knew  that  nothing  short 
of  a  disaster  could  keep  the  young  chief  from  duty. 
At  the  post  he  heard  of  the  mission  of  Nipmuk,  and, 
becoming  still  more  alarmed,  hastened  on  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  trading  post  beyond  the  barrens.  All 
to  no  avail.  No  one  at  Taylor's  post  had  seen  or  heard 
of  the  young  chief.  Tt  least  that  was  their  claim, 
though,  knowing  that  Nipmuk  had  intended  a  visit 
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there,  Nathan  seriously  doubted  the  truth  of  their  as- 
sertions. And  it  was  a  query  from  a  trader  that 
gave  him  a  clue  to  the  truth. 

"How  is  Jake  making  it  attris  new  location  ?"  ask°d 
a  man  whom  Nathan  had  seen,  though  with  whom 
he  was  not  acquainted. 

Perhaps  Nathan  would  not  have  noticed  the  im- 
port of  the  question  had  not  Taylor  glanced  furtively 
in  his  direction  as  he  made  reply. 

By  much  observation  and  a  few  skilful  questions 
Nathan  learned  that  the  partners  had  started  a  new 
trading  post  farther  up  the  river.  Then  the  truth 
come  to  him  and  his  hands  clenched  in  anger.  No 
doubt  was  in  his  mind  that  Yellow  Breast  had  taken 
his  daughter  to  this  new  post,  nor  had  he  any  doubts 
that  Nipmuk  had  followed  them  there. 

Nathan  had  little  trouble  purchasing  a  canoe,  and 
lost  little  time  in  starting  on  his  search  for  his 
friend.  But  though  he  did  not  then  know  it,  he  had 
not  far  to  look.  The  sun  of  the  first  day's  journey 
up-river  had  just  set  and  Nathan  was  studying  the 
shore-line,  seeking  a  desirable  camping  place,  when 
a  fire  among  the  trees  attracted  his  attention.  Per- 
haps this  was  they  whom  he  sought,  and  he  turned 
his  canoe  so  that  it  glided  silently  in  among  the  wil- 
lows. 

Nathan's  heart  gave  a  leap  as  he  approached  the 
fire.  Not  only  was  the  tall  warrior  who  sat,  legs 
crossed  before  the  fire,  the  man  whom  he  sought, 
but  the  pretty  girlish  figure  bending  over  the  fire 
on  which  a  kettle  bubbled  was  none  other  than  Wild 
Flower  herself. 
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If  Nipmuk  was  surprised  at  the  visit  of  his  friend 
his  surprise  was  not  reflected  in  his  manner.  Silently 
he  made  room  for  the  white  man  at  his  side.  Nor 
did  either  of  the  friends  speak  for  some  little  time. 
Each  were  content  to  watch  the  young  squaw  as  she 
busied  herself  about  the  fire.  When,  at  last,  the 
silence  was  broken  it  was  by  Nipmuk,  and  Nathan 
wondered  if  he  were  talking-  to  him  or  only  thinking 
aloud:  f 

"Me,  too,  like  the  man  wlio  live  by  the  brook  whose 
sands  were  of  gold ;  but  some  day  I  think  to  gather 
the  treasure.  Others  come  to  get  the  gold  but  Nip- 
muk not  let  them.  That  the  treasure  Nipmuk  find. 
She  now  his  wife."  And  the  young  chief  pointed 
with  pride  to  the  figure  over  the  fire.  "Then  after 
a  few  more  moments'  silence  he  continued,  "Wild 
Flower  now  wife  of  chief  of  Winnebagoes.  Now  no 
man,  white  or  red,  dare  do  her  harm,  and  she  happy; 
now  she  sing  and  laugh  where  once  she  weep  and 
tremble." 


Chapter  Thirty-One 


"FINIS" 

The  McPhersons  had  returned,  and  with  the 
arrival  of  the  maid  of  the  forests,  joy  seemed 
again  to  return  to  the  little  settlement.  The 
only  perceptible  change  about  Nanita  was  the 
almost  unnoticeable  transmission  from  girl  to 
womanhood  with  its  added  degree  of  charm. 
All  agreed,  too,  in  pronouncing  her  more  beau- 
tiful even  than  she  had  been  when  a  girl. 

With  the  McPhersons  came  Nanita's  be- 
trothed and  to  the  surprise  of  the  settlement, 
who  had  decided  before-hand  not  to  like  him, 
he  soon  became  a  favorite  with  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Indians,  and  especially  the 
household  of  Chetok.  Nanita  was  more  than 
half  provoked  with  her  foster  brother  because 
of  the  coolness  with  which  he  received  the  new 
arrival.  But  hypocrisy  was  a  stranger  to  the 
character  of  the  young  chief  an*I  feigning  a 
friendship  he  did  not  feel  was  as  impossible 
to  him  as  man's  power  to  break  the  laws  of 
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the  universe.  After  Chetok's  introduction  to 
Everett  Hale,  he  turned  to  Wamba  and  in  his 
abrupt  way  remarked:  "Heap  no  good!"  and 
if  possible  with  more  emphasis  than  usual  on 
the  word  "heap". 

But  Pat  McPherson's  declaration  that  Hale 
was  a  likeable  chap  seemed  to  be  shared  by 
most  of  the  white  element  of  the  settlement, 
good  and  bad  alike,  and  very  soon  he  became  a 
favorite  in  the  little  settlement.  Perhaps  this 
very  comradeship  was  the  thing  that  was  to 
go  far  in  the  supporting  of  Chief  Chetok's  an- 
alysis of  his  character. 

During  the  latter  part  of  that  winter  dissi- 
pation among  the  Indians  grew  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  almost  equalling  the  days  of  the 
dance  hall.  Added  to  this,  Dame  Rumor  often 
connected  Hale's  name  with  the  transpiring 
of  unsavory  events.  That  Nanita  heard  these 
rumors,  Nathan  could  see  by  the  look  of  worry 
on  her  pretty  face.  Touched  by  these  tell-tale 
signs,  the  young  trader  determined  to  speak 
to  Hale,  and  lost  no  time  in  putting  his  deter- 
mination into  practice. 

"Everett,"  he  said  one  day  after  seeing  him 
in  conversation  with  Panther,  "you  are  engag- 
ed to  the  nicest  woman  in  the  North  coun- 
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try  and  one  for  whom  any  man  in  the  settle- 
ment would  suffer  almost  any  inconvenience, 
if  by  so  doing  they  might  save  her  pain.  You 
know —  you  surely  must — of  the  tales  that  are 
reaching  her  ears.  For  her  sake  cut  out  such 
companions  as  Panther,  and  stop  the  stories 
that  are  circulating  about  you." 

Hale's  reply  went  far  toward  restoring  Na- 
than's good  opinion  of  him.  "You  are 
Right,  Rogers,"  was  his  answer.  She  is  too 
good  for  me  and  the  little  I  might  do  to  make 
her  lot  easier  is  the  least  I  can  do. 

These  were,  indeed,  such  sentiments  as 
might  do  credit  to  any  man;  but  had  they  been 
sincere  they  would  not  have  led  him  into  the 
trouble  that  was  soon  to  come  upon  him. 

A  pampered  son  of  an  aristocrat,  Hale  had 
been  able  to  practice  little  deceits,  which, 
among  his  kind  went  unnoticed,  or  if  noticed, 
were  unheeded.  Here,  however,  in  a  place 
where  absolute  honesty  was  indispensible 
to  a  man  desiring  to  keep  his  good  reputa- 
tion, things  winked  at  in  the  city,  were  but 
the  ear-marks  of  undesirability.  PatVdecis- 
ion  to  return  to  the  West  was  speedily  proving 
a  lucky  move. 

Nathan  received  early  proof  that  Hale's 
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willingness  to  take  good  advice  was  only 
feigned.  On  a  late  winter  morning  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Number  One,  when  he  was  accosted 
about  a  mile  from  the  post  by  Nanita,  who 
was  sitting  on  a  log  beside  the  trail,  appar- 
ently waiting  for  him.  The  serious  expression 
of  her  face,  even  before  she  spoke,  told  that 
something  heavy  was  oppressing  her.  Silently 
he  approached  and  stood  waiting  for  her  to 
speak. 

After  some  moments  of  silence,  the  maid 
looked  up  at  him  and  in  her  abrupt  manner 
said:  "Nathan,  I  have  something  to  ask  you 
and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  my  abrupt  man- 
ner. I  wouldn't  ask  it  did  not  my  future  hap- 
piness depend  on  my  so  doing.  I  have  been 
told  that  you  love  me.  Is  it  the  truth  V 

Half  guessing  the  import  of  her  question, 
the  young  trader  replied:  "I  don't  know  why 
you  ask,  Nanita,  seeing  that  you  don't  care  for 
me,  which  your  query  proes  conclusively,  but 
since  you  have  made  only  a  direct  answer  pos- 
sible, I  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  T  do  love 
you,  Nanita,  Though  I  did  not  know  it, 
until  I  heard  of  your  engagement,  I  have 
always  loved  you." 

Slowly  the  girl  recoiled  as  though  he  had 
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struck  her.  "Then  it  is  true,  Nathan,"  she 
said,  "and  I  was  so  in  hopes  he  was  mistaken." 

Instantly  the  import  of  her  speech  dawned 
on  the  trader,  and  with  an  earnestness  such 
as  was  uncommon  even  to  him  he  turned  upon 
her,  and  his  voice,  when  he  spoke  was  tender, 
almost  entreating. 

"Little  girl,"  he  said,  "I  believe  I  know  why 
you  have  come  to  me  to-day.  You  have  known 
me,  Nanita,  for  a  long  time,  and  have  never 
caught  me  mixed  up  in  anything  underhanded. 
I  don't  say  that  you  have  been  wilfully  de- 
ceived, but  somebody  has  made  a  mistake.  No 
matter  what  my  feelings  as  regards  you  are, 
you  may  be  sure  of  this:  If  I  were  to  try  to 
win  you  it  would  be  by  clean,  honorable  meth- 
ods, and — "  A  moment  he  hesitated.  *  "And, 
though  I  had  no  thoughts  of  so  doing  before, 
I  have  entered  into  the  race  and  whether  I  win 
or  lose,  I  am  in  it  to  a  finish.  Not  under- 
handed, as  has  occurred  to  you,  but  in  as  hon- 
orable manner  as  I  am  capable  of.  I'm  not 
ready  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife  yet,  but  it  will 
come' to  that  some  day,  and  when  it  does  I 
hope  to  have  more  favorable  prospects  than 
1  have  to-day." 

"He  was  turning  to  leave,  when  the  girl 
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stopped  him  with  a  gesture. 

"I'm  sorry,  Nathan/'  she  said,  "for  what  I 
thought  when  I  stopped  you.  I  should  have 
known  that  such  as  that  was  beneath  you." 

That  was  all.  She  made  no  reference  to  the 
trader's  declared  intentions,  but  knowing  who 
had  sent  her  on  this  mission,  his  heart  was 
light  as  he  pursued  his  interrupted  journey  to 
Number  One.  Well  did  he  know  that  deceit 
was  so  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  girl  that 
she  would  never  overlook  it  in  others. 

As  for  Nanita,  she  sat  on  the  log,  gazing 
unseing  into  the  forest.  So  still  was  she,  that 
a  little  squirrel  ventured  from  his  hiding  place 
in  a  tall  pine,  and  shyly  advanced  almost  with- 
in reach  of  her  hand.  As  she  sat  thus  a  look 
of  tenderness  came  into  her  face.  What  caused 
this  expression  we  can  only  guess. 

Weeks  £ped;  still  Nathan  made  no  effort  to 
further  his  cause.  Well  content  was  he  to 
leave  the  future  to  the  quick  intuition  of  the 
maid,  relying  on  her  keen  insight  to  determine 
the  happiness  of  her  future  course. 

.  Thus  the  time  sped.  Spring  arrived  and  ush- 
ered in  its  log  drive,  the  most  exciting  event 
of  the  season.  Though  Nanita  knew  it  not, 
this  drive  was  to  prove  a  momentous  one  to 
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her.  That  day,  she  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  first  open  water  of  the  season  to  ride  in 
her  favorite  birch  bark  canoe,  and  Nathan, 
seeing  her  from  his  post  up  river,  thought  she 
had  never  been  so  beautiful  or  desirable.  But 
a  sudden  jamming  of  the  logs  momentarily 
drove  thoughts  of  all  else  from  his  mind  and 
sent  him  hurriedly  in  the  direction  of  the  in- 
terruption in  the  flow  of  logs,  while  Nanita, 
seeing  danger  in  the  jam,  turned  her  canoe 
and  glided  to  the  shore,  landing  at  a  spot  al- 
ready occupied  by  Nipmuk,  cant  hook  in  hand, 
and  Hale,  who  had  sauntered  down  to  the 
river  to  watch  the  excitment. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases  the  jam  grew  with 
terrifying  rapidity,  and  despite  Nathan's  best 
efforts  soon  reached  alarming  proportions. 
Nipmuk  was  looking  hastily  about  for  a  means 
of  going  to  his  white  friend's  assistance  when 
a  cry  of  alarm  from  Nanita  drew  his  attention 
again  to  the  jam.  What  he  saw  galvanized 
him  into  action. 

One  of  the  logs,  caught  by*  numbers  of  its 
companions,  was  forced  from  the  water  and 
hurled,  end  over  end,  upon  the  jam,  and-  in 
falling  struck  the  young  lumberman,  pinning 
him  unconscious  to  the  mountain  of  logs. 
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Qirck  as  a  flash  Nipmuk  took  in  the  situa- 
tion. The  jam  was  trembling  and  swaying 
under  the  weight  of  thousands  of  logs  and 
tons  of  water.  The  chances  for  success  were 
barely  one  in  a  hundred,  but  though  the  young 
chief  knew  that  the  odds  were  great  against 
his  coming  out  alive  he  siezed  the  only  chance 
there  was  for  saving  the  imprisoned  man's 
life.  Quickly  he  ran  to  the  canoe,  calling  upon 
Hale  to  accompany  him.  So  sure  was  he  that 
no  man  would  hesitate  in  a  time  like  this  he 
did  not  look  at  the  easterner,  only  looking 
around  when  he  realized  he  was  alone. 

Standing  in  the  place  where  he  left  him, 
Hale  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  help  ar- 
riving in  time  to  save  Nathan,  declaring  that 
he  could  see  no  reason  for  three  to  die  instead 
of  one. 

Nipmuk  was  preparing  to  reply  angrily 
when  Nanita,  after  looking  at  Hale,  indecision 
and  surprise  commingling  in  the  expression  of 
her  face,  sprang  to  her  brother's  side. 

A  look  of  gladness  and  admiration  leaped  to 
the  young  chief's  eyes  as  with  a  muttered 
"good"  he  turned  to  shove  the  canoe  from 
the  bank,  only  to  be  a  second  time  frustrated 
in  his  designs  by  Hale,  who  seized  Na- 
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nita  by  the  dress,  declaring  that  she  should 
not  risk  her  life  in  any  such  a  foolhardy  man- 
ner. 

Time  was  growing  precious.  It  seemed  im- 
possible that  the  trembling  mountain  of  logs 
could  hold  its  position  a  moment  longer.  With 
the  fierceness  of  one  in  desparation  the  red 
man  wheeled  and  with  a  blow  that  might  have 
felled  an  ox  stretched  his  tormentor  upon  the 
river  bank.  The  next  moment  the  canoe  was 
gliding  swiftly  toward  the  unconscious  river- 
man.  Of  that  rescue  and  the  return  to  the 
river  bank  Hale  knew  nothing.  Equally  un- 
conscious was  he  of  the  terrible,  swirling  ava- 
lanche of  logs  that  rolled  over  the  birch  bark 
canoe  almost  as  the  two  rescuers  bore  their 
unconscious  burden  from  its  hold.  A  moment 
Nanita  paused  as  she  passed  the  place  where 
he  lay.  Nipmuk,  misinterpreting  her  hesita- 
tion, turned  upon  her  angrily : 

"Urn  not  hurt  much/'  he  declared,  "and  the 
world  no  better  because  he  not.  You  blind, 
Nanita;  you  not  what  Nipmuk  thought.  You 
no  can  see  the  forked  tongue  that  Chetok  tell 
you  how  to  see."  He  paused  for  though  his 
sister  looked  at  him,  he  knew  that  she  saw  him 
not;  neither  did  she  hear.   Plainly  her  mind 
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was  deep  in  thought.  Fascinatedly  the  red  man 
watched  her  every  move. 

Seemingly  recovering  herself  with  an  effort, 
the  maid  drew  a  ring  from  her  finger,  stooped 
slowly,  unclasped  the  fingers  of  the  unconsci- 
ous Hale,  and  slipped  the  golden  band  into  his 
palm.  This  done,  she  turned  to  her  waiting 
brother  and  intimated  her  readiness  to  help 
bear  his  burden. 

Quickly  Nipmuk  and  Nanita  carried  Nathan 
to  his  room  at  the  post,  and  there  McPherson, 
who  had  heard  of  the  accident  and  hastened  to 
his  young  friend's  side,  found  them.  Nipmuk 
was  gone  from  the  room,  and  the  boy  the  old 
lumberman  had  expected  to  find  in  a  critical 
condition  was  not  only  alive  but  seemingly  in 
the  best  of  health  and  spirits.  But  what  made 
the  father  gasp  in  astonishment  and  gladness 
come  to  the  honest  heart,  was  the  fact  that  his 
daughter  stood  with  both  hands  clasped  in 
those  of  the  youth  he  loved  as  a  son. 

"Pat,"  said  Nathan,  as  he  drew  the  girl  to 
him,  "I'm  going  to  need  the  finest  house  that 
ever  graced  the  West.  There's  nothing  too 
good  for  the  girl  who's  going  to  be  its  mis- 
tress. We  need  workmen  such  as  is  not  to  be 
found  in  these  parts.  Do  you  want  to  take  the 
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contract  for  the  building  of  that  house  and 
the  importing  of  skilled  labor?" 

"Boy,"  replied  Pat,  and  his  great  happiness " 
was  echoed  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  "I'll  bring 
in  the  best  carpenters  to  be  found  in  the  state 
if  I  have  to  hog  tie  them  to  do  it" 


THE  END 


WANTED:  A  THANKSGIVING  DINNER 


The  snow  was  falling  silently  save  for  the 
low,  gentle  rustle  which  can  be  heard  only 
when  all  signs  of  animal  life  are  hushed  into 
silence,  and  nature  holds  sway  over  the  great, 
silent  streets  of  the  bustling  restless  city.  Why 
little  Ethel  had  wandered  so  far  from  her 
haunts  in  the  heart  of  the  throbbing,  conges- 
ted metropolis  into  this  lonely,  silent  suburb 
she  hardly  knew.  Mayhap  the  longing  her  little 
heart  felt  for  the  great,  open  country,  with  its 
tree  and  farmhouse-dotted  landscape,  had  led 
her  block  after  block  in  her  efforts  to  catch 
even  a  glimpse  of  this,  to  her,  quiet  paradise. 

Close  to  her  bosom  the  little  girl  hugged  a 
picture  which  she  had  been  cherishing  for 
weeks.  Even  now  she  would  shyly  take  it 
from  her  dress  front,  and  gaze  longingly  at  it 
as  she  trudged  al  ong  the  city  streets.  Could 
you  have  looked  over  her  slender  shoulder  you 
would  have  been  surprised.  It  was  not  a  phot- 
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ograph  of  some  loved,  but  dead,  relative;  nor 
was  it  the  picture  of  the  greatest  of  children's 
friends,  Jesus;  but  a  scene  at  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner  in  a  great  country  home.  It  was 
torn  from  a  magazine  cover,  and  was  similar 
to  the  many  we  see  decorating  Thanksgiving 
numbers  of  our  favorite  journals.  There  was 
the  grandma  and  grandpa,  the  father  and 
mother,  the  elder  brother  and  sister,  the  baby 
in  his  high  chair,  and  the  lordly  turkey,  reign- 
ing, king  of  the  feast,  over  a  conglomeration 
of  pies,  sausages,  nuts,  candies,  fruits,  cakes 
and  edibles  of  every  known  variety.  This  was 
what  she  longed  for — longed  for  with  an  in- 
tensity that  caused  her  tiny  heart  to  ache. 

As  she  looked  she  was  seized  with  a  longing 
to  see  and  talk  with  her  friend  and  business 
partner,  Micky  Donaven.  It  always  did  her 
good  to  share  her  thoughts  with  Micky.  Some- 
how he  always  understood  her  varying  moods. 
Then,  too,  working  together,  they  might  even 
find  a  way  of  bringing  her  dream  to  a  realiza- 
tion. Used  to  taking  care  of  themselves,  and 
that  in  no  uncertain  manner,  these  two  waifs 
had  grown  to  have  a  great  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  each  other.  Other  newsboys  and 
newsgirls  might  go  hungry,  or  even  starve, 
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but  not  so  Micky  Donaven  and  Ethel  Denham. 
They  understood  too  well  the  manner  in  which 
to  persuade  the  restless  throng  to  exchange 
their  coppers  for  evening  or  morning  papers. 

No  sooner  had  the  desire  to  see  and  hold 
converse  with  her  little  friend  entered  her 
mind  than  the  little  girl  set  about  its  realiza- 
tion. She  knew  exactly  the  street  corner  at 
which  she  would  find  him.  A  passing  truck, 
which  she  boarded  with  a  skill  born  of  long 
practice,  made  it  possible  for  her  to  arrive  at 
Micky's  corner  just  as  the  light  of  day  was 
handing  its  work  over  to  the  great  electric 
lights  of  the  city. 

Ke  was  where  she  expected  to  find  him.  Al- 
most the  first  figure  to  greet  her  vision  was 
the  well-known  one  of  Micky.  Plainly  he  was 
as  anxious  to  see  her  as  she  was  to  see  him. 
Ethel  knew,  instinctively,  that  something  was 
on  his  mind.  A  glance  at  his  rosy  face,  now 
wreathed  in  smiles,  told  her  that  his  thoughts 
were  pleasant. 

"  ?Lo !  Ethel,"  cried  he,  at  the  same  time 
thrusting  a  bundle  of  papers  into  her  capable 
little  hands.  "TV  firm  uv  Denham  and  Dona- 
ven are  in  luck  to-day.  We  could  have  a  bum- 
mer uv  a  supper  if  we  didn't  sell  another  pa- 
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per.  Can't  allow  these  papers  t'  go  t'  waste, 
though;  so  get  busy,  an'  after  they're  sold  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

Anxious  to  hear  the  news,  Ethel  went  to 
work  with  a  will,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
length  of  time,  returned  to  the  corner,  minus 
the  papers;  but  jingling  a  handful  of  coins. 
She  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  Micky  hand  his 
last  copy  to  a  tall,  bearded  stranger. 

"Now  for  a  place  to  talk,"  cried  Micky,  lead- 
ing the  way  down  the  crowded  street.  "Where 
shall  we  go  for  supper?  We  can  feed  at  the 
swellest  restaurant  in  this  burg." 

"We  won't  go  to  no  restaurant;  well  go 't 
Aunt  Milly's,"  answered  the  little  maid,  lead- 
ing the  way  in  the  direction  she  wished  to  go. 
"She  won't  be  home  till  midnight  if  she  comes 
at  all.  We  won't  be  'sturbed  there.  Let's  buy 
some  eats  and  some  oil  for  the  stove,  and  have 
a  comfy  time." 

"Good !"  cried  Micky,  "that's  just  the  stuff," 
and  the  two  little  friends  hurried  to  carry  out 
the  plan.  Soon  they  were  climbing  the  flight 
of  rickety,  wooden  stairs  which  led  to  the  top 
floor  of  the  dilapidate*?  tenenie  nt  where  Aunt 
Milly  had  hzr  rocm. 

Before  we  proceed  further  with  our  story 
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let  us  speak  a  word  about  the  woman  known  to 
Micky  and  Ethel  as  Aunt  Milly.  She  was  not, 
in  reality,  an  aunt  to  either  of  them.  Yet,  they 
had  called  her  that  ever  since  the  day,  some 
five  years  before,  she  had  taken  little  Ethel 
from  her  dying  mother's  arms,  and  promised 
to  care  for  her  as  though  she  were  her  own 
child.  That  promise,  so  long  as  she  was  a  true 
woman,  Aunt  Milly  religiously  kept.  Even 
now,  since  drugs  and  liquors  had  gained  the 
ascendancy  over  her,  she  allowed  the  little  girl 
to  share  her  room,  and  to  its  shelter  the  waif 
returned  nightly.  Ethel  did  not,  as  many  lit- 
tle unfortunates  did,  come  home  to  the  attic 
with  fear  in  her  heart.  No,  Aunt  Milly  loved 
her  as  much  as  her  drug  and  liquor  saturated 
being  was  capable  of  loving,  and  was  never 
known  to  strike  her. 

Aunt  Milly  possessed  a  moderate  income; 
enough  to  keep  her  supplied  with  what  had 
now  become  a  part  of  her  very  being.  She  had 
once,  before  an  unfortunate  marriage,  been  a 
woman  of  refinement  and  station.  For  a  long 
time  she-  resisted  the  influences  of  bad  com- 
pany, until  at  last  she  discovered  how  drugs 
would  make  her  forget  From  indulging  for 
the  sake  of  forgetfulness,  she  had  grown  to 
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take  the  stuff  because  of  her  love  for  it. 

Gradually  the  woman  and  her  little  charge 
had  drifted  from  a  state  of  loving  intimacy 
into  a  condition  where  they  seldom  spoke  to 
each  other,  or  seemed  more  than  passingly 
aware  of  each  other's  company.  Where  Aunt 
Milly  secured  her  meals  Ethel  never  learned. 
Often  when  she  would  offer  her  a  part  of  her 
owTn  frugal  meal,  the  elder  woman  would  mur- 
mur some  inarticulate  sentence;  so  the  little 
girl  had  gradually  grown  out  of  the  habit  of 
offering  her  a  part  of  her  food.  Thus,  for 
three  years,  they  had  shared  the  attic  cham- 
ber, neither  sociable  nor  more  than  passingly 
aware  of  each  other's  company. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  at  the  attic  the  two 
friends  had  a  fire  burning  in  the  little  oil 
stove,  and  a  grateful  warmth  was  pervading 
the  chilled  atmosphere  of  the  tiny,  bare  room, 
rendering  it  almost  homelike.  The  supper 
which  was  placed  upon  the  diminutive  stove 
was  one  such  as  the  boy  and  girl  could  seldom 
afford.  It  was  not  until  a  few  leisure  mo- 
ments were  offered  them  by  the  slowly  cook- 
ing steak  that  Micky  made  known  what  was 
on  his  mind.  Seeing  that  he  was  "just  dyin' 
t*  tell,"  as  she  expressed  it,  Ethel  begged  him 
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to  tell  of  his  good  luck,  and  how  he  had  be- 
come possessed  of  "all  th'  coin  that  had  been 
used  t'  buy  th;  eats." 

"Well,  Ethel/'  said  the  little  boy,  with  an  air 
of  importance,  "Bet  you  will  be  surprised  at 
what  I'm  a  goin'  t'  tell  you.  Now  listen,  for 
it's  worth  hearin'.  I  was  a  standin'  near  th' 
Star  office,  a  waitin'  for  my  stack  uv  papers 
when  a  buzz  wagon  come  a  tearin'  up  th' 
street  an'  turned  up  th'  hill  on  Harney  Street. 
Just  as  it  turned  the  corner  opposite  where  I 
stood  a  overcoat  flopped  out  on  the  pavement. 
Th'  man  in  th'  car  must  not  have  noticed  it  for 
he  kept  on  up  th'  hill.  It  was  too  late  t'  holler 
when  I  looked  up,  so  there  I  stood  a  holdin'  a 
overcoat  that  didn't  belong  t'  me. 

"While  I  was  a  standin'  there  a  wonderin' 
what  t'  do,  th'  car  came  to  a  stop  in  front  uv 
that  little,  brick  church  on  top  uv  that  hill  on 
Harney  Street.  Yuh  know  th'  one  I  mean, 
don't  you,  Ethel;  th'  one  with  th'  scraggly 
vines  all  a  climbin'  over  th'  walls?" 

Ethel  did  remember  the  homelike  little 
church,  and  assured  her  little  partner  that  she 
did,  whereupon  he  went  on  with  his  story. 
"Well,"  said  he,  "I  didn't  wait  for  my  papers ; 
but  raced  up  th'  hill  t'  return  th'  gentleman 
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his  coat.  I  knowed  th'  great,  fur-lined  thing 
was  wrorth  a  heap  uv  cash,  and  wanted  t'  get 
it  t'  him  afore  he  had  missed  it  and  got  wor- 
ried. 

"I  was  a  pantin'  a  little  when  I  reached  th' 
top  uv  th'  hill,  and  stopped  by  th'  door  t'  get 
my  breath.  Nobody  was  in  sight,  and  I  guessed 
that  all  uv  th'  folk  was  in  th'  meetin'  house. 
I  felt  a  queerly  sort  uv  feelin'  when  I  pushed 
open  th'  door  an'  stepped  into  th'  church.  It 
was  th'  first  time  I  was  ever  inside  a  church 
house.  I  didn't  know  what  they  done  in  there, 
but  I  thought  it  was  somethin  mighty  solemn 
an'  grand;  too  grand  for  ragged  little  news- 
boys like  me. 

"As  soon  as  I  had  got  a  hold  on  myself  I 
looked  around  an'  tried  t'  see  what  was  a  goin' 
on.  Then  come  th'  surprise  uv  my  life.  Who  do 
you  think  was  a  standin'  up  there  on  a  sort 
uv  raised  up  place  in  th'  floor  and  a  talkin' t' 
all  th'  folks  that  was  a  fillin'  th'  seats,  an'  a 
standin'  against  th'  wall  ?  It  was  th'  man  what 
had  been  a  ridin'  in  th'  buzz  wagon;  th'  one 
what  had  lost  th'  coat.  Well,  sir,  I  looked  at 
him,  and  he  looked  so  kind  that  I  forgot  about 
bein'  scared,  an'  soon  found  myself  a  listenin' 
t'  what  he  had  t'  say.  He  told  us  all  about  a 
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man  by  th'  name  uv  Jesus.  .1  wonder  if  this 
is  th'  same  Jesus  that  th'  boys  uv  th'  streets 
are  always  a  askin'  t'  damn  some  one  they 
don't  like?  I  guess  not,  though,  for  he  loves 
people,  an'  wouldn't  hurt  'em. 

"He  told  us  that  Jesus  was  th'  little  chil- 
dren's friend;  that  he  loves  'em  dearly,  an' 
cares  fer  all  th'  harmless  an'  sufferin'  little 
ones.  He  said  that  none  of  us  was  too  small 
or  no-account  for  him  to  hear  if  we  just  would 
kneel  down  and  talk,  earnest  like,  t'  him.  Then 
he  said  that  if  we  thought  enough  uv  him  t' 
believe  he  would  help  us  he  would  do  it.  That 
he  wxrald  give  us  what  we  asked  for,  if  he 
i   thought  it  wuz  good  fer  us." 

"Yes,  Micky,"  said  little  Ethel,  suspiciously, 
"but  yuh  don't  believe  all  uv  that,  do  you? 
Why,  no  man  could  hear  when  he  wasn't  where 
he  could  hear." 

"Yes,  I  do  believe  it,  Ethel,"  returned  Micky 
earnestly.  "If  yuh  could  uv  heard  that  kind 
lookin'  feller  talk  yuh  would  believe  it,  too. 
Besides,  this  Jesus  ain't  no  common  feller. 
Why,  just  wait  till  I  tell  yuh  about  him.  This 
man  said  that  he  could  do  anything  by  jest 
wishin'.  He  tells  mountains  t'  tumble  into  th' 
sea,  an'  down  they  goes,  kersplash.    Oh,  he 
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can  hear  us,  when  he  ain't  where  he  can  hear, 
all  right.  Don't  let  yourself  get  fooled  about 
that.  But,  where  did  I  leave  off?  Oh,  yes,  I 
was  a  tellin'  yuh  of  how  this  man  what  lost  th' 
coat  said  that  Jesus  could  hear  us  when  we 
prayed,*  that's  what  he  called  talkin' t'  him. 

"I  was  a  thinkin'  of  how  nice  that  would  be, 
an'  how  you  an'  me  would  never  grow  hungry 
again,  when  he  said  somethin'  else  that  made 
me  stop  an'  listen.  He  said  somethin'  about 
not  wantin'  us  to  get  the  idea  into  our  heads 
that  Jesus  would  give  us  what  we  wanted  if 
we  jest  set  down  and  wait  for  him  to  bring  it. 
He  said  we  had  t'  work  as  well  as  pray.  That 
sounded  reasonable  an'  I  jest  listened  an'  list- 
ened. I  was  sure  plumb  sorry  when  he  stop- 
ped talkin'  an'  set  down  in  a  big  high-backed 
chair. 

"Then  follered  some  of  the  nicest  singin'  I 
ever  heard.  I  wish't  you  would  have  been  there 
to  have  heard  it.  A  whole  lot  o  people  sang  of 
how  Jesus  loves  and  blesses  th'  little  children. 
I  tell  yuh  what,  it  made  me  feel  good.  After 
th'  singin'  th'  man  what  done  th'  talkin'  got  on 
his  feet  again  and  said  he  would  like  V  have  us 
stand  up.  Then  he  began  talkin' t'  Jesus.  He 
talked  t'  Jesus  jest  like's  if  he  was  a  talkin  t' 
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you.  He  ast  him  t'  take  all  of  us  in  charge.  I 
tell  you  I  wish't  you  had  uv  been  there  then, 
an'  he  would  have  you  in  charge  now,  just  like 
he  got  all  the  rest  uv  us  in  charge." 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  little  girl  heard  the  last 
of  what  her  friend  said.  Her  mind  was  filled 
with  the  great  possibilities  his  story  opened  to 
her.  It  was  with  an  effort  that  she  again  cen- 
tered her  mind  on  what  her  little  partner  was 
saying.  What  she  heard  him  say  was :  "Soon 
all  th'  folks  was  a  leavin'  th'  meetin'  house,  an' 
I  laid  fur  th'  man  what  lost  the  coat.  He  was 
a  edgin'  his  way  down  the  alley  made  by  two 
rows  of  chairs,  an'  was  a  gettin'  nearer  all  th' 
time.  I  was  a'  wonderin'  what  he  would  say 
when  he  stops  right  in  front  of  th'  place  where 
I  was  a  standin'  a  holdin'  his  coat  in  my  hands. 
I  hands  him  th'  coat  an'  says:  'Here,  mister, 
you  lost  your  coat  in  front  uv  th'  Star  Office, 
an'  I  brung  it  t'  you.  I  hope  yuh  didn't  get 
worried  about  it.' 

"He  started  t'  say  somethin'  about  me  bein' 
a  good,  honest  boy;  but  I  never  could  stand 
such  talk,  and  was  a  turnin'  around  a  intendin' 
t'  beat  it  when  he  grabs  me  by  th'  arm  an' 
holds  me  while  he  axes  me  t'  come  t'  th'  meetin' 
again.   At  th'  same  time  he  reaches  into  his 
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pocket  an'  fishes  out  a  big  silver  dollar.  Hand- 
ing it  t'  me  he  says :  'Here,  my  boy,  take  this 
fer  bein'  honest,  an'  don't  forget  V  be  at  th' 
meetin'  Sunday/ 

"I  tried  t'  make  him  believe  that  a  dollar 
was  too  much ;  that  I  hadn't  earned  more  than 
a  dime,  and,  anyway,  I  didn't  want  t'  take  pay 
fer  givin'  a  man  back  a  coat  that  belongs  t' 
him;  but  he  wouldn't  have  it  that  way,  an' 
made  me  keep  th'  coin.  That's  where  I  got  th' 
money  fer  th'  eats;  but  th'  steak's  done,  so  let's 
hop  V  it."  A  suggestion  which  was  readily 
seconded  by  the  little  girl. 

All  through  the  meal  the  pair  was  strangely 
silent.  Both  were  thinking  of  the  wonderful 
things  they  had  heard.  Slowly  an  idea,  which 
was  destined  to  lead  to  momentous  ends,  was 
forming  in  the  little  maid's  mind.  Suddenly 
she  broke  the  silence  by  drawing  the  maga- 
zine cover  from  her  dress  and  exclaiming! 
"Oh,  Mickey,  I  have  got  th'  swellest  idea.  Just 
listen.  We  can  have  our  thanksgiving  dinner. 
This  Jesus  will  help  us  t'  get  it.  Oh !  let's  ast 
him !"  And  she  sprang  from  the  table  in  her 
excitement. 

"Why,  I  never  thought  of  that,"  admitted 
Micky,  "and  it  is  th'  swellest  idea.  Of  course 
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he  will  help  us;  but  we  got  t'  work  as  well  as 
pray." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  agreed  Ethel.  "But  what 
can  we  do  t'  help  him?  I  don't  know  of  a 
blessed  thing  that  we  can  do ;  but  we  must  find 
somethin' t'  do.  Th'  prayin's  th'  easiest  part. 
1  don't  know  th'  first  thing  t'  do  about  th' 
workin'." 

"Well,  I  do,"  declared  the  little  lad.  "I  tell 
yuh  what  let's  do,  Ethel.  We're  workin'  to- 
gether, an'  th'  prayin's  th'  easiest  fer  you, 
while  th'  workin's  a  heap  th'  easiest  fer  me. 
Spozen  you  do  th'  prayin  an  I  do  th'  workin'." 

For  several  moments  the  little  maid  pon- 
dered on  his  words.  When  she  answered  there 
was  doubt  still  depicted  on  her  earnest  face. 
"Well,  no,  I  don't  think  that  would  do,  Micky," 
she  ventured.  "I'm  afraid  that  would  be  actin' 
as  that  preacher  said  we  shouldn't.  We  don't 
want  t'  lose  this  Thanksgivin'  dinner  by  bein' 
lazy;  so  we  must  both  work  and  pray,  too." 

"I  guess  y'ur  right,  Ethel,"  Micky  acceded, 
"an'  FU  pray;  but  what  had  we  better  do 
first?" 

"Let's  think,  Micky,"  returned  th'  little  girl, 
and  both  sank  into  thoughtful  silence.  A  si- 
lence that  was  soon  broken  by  Micky.  "I've 
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got  it,  Ethel,"  he  cried,  clapping  his  hands. 
4 'We'll  put  a  want  ad  in  th'  paper.  Yuh  know 
that  th'  fellers  say  that  a  want  ad  alius  gets 
what  yuh  asts  fer.  We'll  work  an'  earn  th' 
money,  an'  then  Jesus  won't  think  we're  lazy, 
an'  don't  want  t'  do  our  share  towards  gettin' 
what  we  want." 

"Good,"  cried  Ethel,  ecstatically,  "that  sure 
is  a  bummer  idea,  Micky.  Let's  write  th'  ad 
now.  Hurry!  Where's  th'  pencil  an'  paper?" 

By  dint  of  much  searching  Micky  found  the 
stub  of  a  pencil.  Then,  using  the  margin  of 
their  precious  Thanksgiving  picture,  after 
much  effort  they  wrote: 

"Wanted:  By  a  leetle  boy,  jest  10  years  old, 
an'  a  leetle  gurl,  not  quite  eight,  a  place  t'  eat 
Thanksgivin  dinner  Thur  must  be  a  baby,  an' 
a  gramma,  an  a  grampa,  an  a  turkee  an  a  fire 
place. 

"Micky  an  Ethel,  care  Star  Office. 

"There,"  exulted  Micky,  sitting  back  and  ey- 
ing the  ad  with  an  expression  of  pride  and 
confidence  on  his  little  round  face.  "That'll 
fetch  'em,  won't  it,  Ethel?" 

"You  just  bet  it  will,"  agreed  the  little  girl, 
her  blue  eyes  dancing.  "I  can't  hardly  wait 
until  mornin'  so  we  can  begin  earnin'  th'  mon\ 
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Let's  ast  Jesus  t'  help  us,  an'  then  beat  it  V 
bed,  an'  meet  at  th'  Star  Office  at  six  o'clock 
in  th'  mornin\  It  won't  do  any  hurt  t'  find 
out  how  much  money  we're  a  goin' t'  have  t' 
pay." 

The  prayer  sent  up  from  that  chamber,  very 
likely  the  first  to  ever  ascend  from  between  its 
walls,  was  as  earnest  and  sincere,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  faithful,  as  ever  ascended  to  the  throne 
of  grace.  The  little  ones  rose  up  from  their 
supplication  with  a  firm  conviction  that  Jesus 
had  heard  and  would  give  them  what  they 
wished.  The  only  thing  remaining  for  them 
to  do  was  to  work  faithfully  and  earn  the 
money  for  the  insertion  of  the  want  ad. 

"Gee,"  said  Micky,  as  he  stood,  cap  in  hand, 
ready  to  descend  the  flight  after  flight  or  rick- 
ety stairs,  "we  sure  had  a  bully  supper;  but  I 
kinda  wish't  we  hadn't  spent  the  dollar  for 
eats.  It  would  uv  helped  us  in  puttin'  that  ad 
in  th'  paper.  Micky  had  no  idea  of  what  the 
cost  of  inserting  the  want  ad  would  be;  but, 
thinking  of  the  great  benefits  usually  derived 
from  such  preceduer,  he  guessed  that  it  would 
be  tremendous.  The  only  question  in  his  mind 
was  whether  they  had  sufficient  time  to  earn 
the  necessary  money  in  the  short  week  left 
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them  before  Thanksgiving. 

Bright  and  early  the  following  morning  the 
two  waifs  appeared  at  the  Star  Office.  With 
fear  and  trembling  they  entered  the  great 
building,  and  stood  in  a  large  room,  before 
rows  of  desks  and  counters  alive  with  busy, 
bustling  people.  Who  were  they  to  speak  to? 
Were  they  not  afraid  they  might  lose  their 
Thanksgiving  dinner  they  would  have  turned 
and  beat  a  retreat. 

No  one  seemed  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
little  pair;  but  all  went  busily  about  their 
work.  A  long  time  they  stood  unnoticed  near 
the  great  double  door.  How  they  wished  some 
one  would  speak  to  them.  Suddenly  Micky 
seized  Ethel  by  the  arm  and  pointed  excitedly 
to  where  two  men  were  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation.  "I  know  that  feller,"  he  cried. 
"He's  a  trump;  he  talks  to  me  a  heap.  Let's 
go  to  him ;  he'll  help  us." 

Not  wishing  to  interrupt  Micky's  friend, 
while  engaged  in  conversation  they  stood  at  a 
respectable  distance  until  he  had  finished.  The 
stranger  did  not  notice  the  two  children  until 
Micky  pulled  him  by  the  sieve  and  said: 
"Please,  Mister,  could  I  speak  to  you  for  a 
minute?" 
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"Hello !"  exclaimed  his  friend,  "who  have  we 
here?  Sure,  you  can  speak  to  me.  Fire  ahead." 

"Well,  it's  like  this,"  explained  Micky,  not 
knowing  just  how  to  commence.  "Me  an'  Ethel 
here,  has  a  want  ad  we  want  t'  put  in  th'  Star 
an'  we  wants  t'  know  what  it'll  cost.  We 
thought  maybe  you  could  find  out  for  us." 

"A  want  ad?"  asked  the  man  in  some  sur- 
prise at  seeing  these  "ragged  children  wishing 
to  place  a  want  ad  in  the  paper.  May  I  see 
this!  (want  ad,  or  have  you  a  copy  of  it  with 
you?" 

The  look  of  amusement  on  the  kind  report- 
er's face,  for  Micky's  friend  was  a  reporter 
ever  on  the  lookout  for  a  story,  when  he  took 
the  worn  magazine  cover  from  the  child's 
eager  hand,  turned  to  a  chuckle  as  he  read, 
and  ended  in  a  hearty  laugh  when  he  had  fin- 
ished. 

Thinking  the  reporter  was  making  fun  of 
him,  Micky  bristled  up.  He  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  allowing  the  other  newsboys  to  make 
fiin  of  him;  nor  would  he  tamely  submit  to 
this  grown  man's  doing  so.  He  started  in  to 
remonstrate,  when  his  friend,  seeing  that  he 
had  unwittingly  offended  the  little  fellow,  has- 
tily made  amends  and  asked  the  little  boy  and 
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girl  to  accompany  him  to  a  place  where  they 
could  talk  without  being  disturbed.  Ever  on 
the  alert  for  copy,  he  was  in  hopes  that  the  in- 
terview might  yield  him  a  column  or  so. 

With  pencil  in  hand  he  learned  their  story 
more  fully  than  I  have  told  it  to  you.  They 
did  not  know  what  he  meant  when  he  finished 
the  interview  by  looking  once  more  at  their 
crude  want  ad,  pronounced  the  single  word, 
"rich,"  and  gave  vent  to  another  hearty  laugh. 

"Excuse  me,  my  little  friend,"  he  said  hast- 
ily, as  he  noted  the  little  lad's  squaring  shoul- 
ders, "I'm  not  making  fun  of  you ;  but  this  is 
too  good.  I  am  laughing  to  think  what  a  stake 
I  have  stumbled  upon.  Why,  I've  been  looking 
for  a  story  for  a  week,  and  here  one  flies  up^ 
and  slaps  me  in  the  face.  You  just  leave  this 
to  me,  son.  I'll  see  that  it  is  inserted  in  this 
morning's  paper,  and  Fll  see  that  somethings 
else  goes  in  the  same  edition.   I  wouldn't  be^ 
afraid  to  bet  that  this  ad  brings  results." 

"That's  all  right,"  replied  Micky,  who  had 
never  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the  want  ad 
bringing  results,  "but  how  much  is  it  goin' t' 
cost?  We  got  t'  earn  th'  money  afore  we  can  - 
get  it  put  in  th'  paper." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  the  cost,"  returned 
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his  friend.  "I'll  pay  that.  We'll  see  that  it  is 
inserted  in  to-day's  paper.  We  want  it  to  go 
in  time." 

"Well/'  agreed  Micky,  hesitatingly,  "I  guess 
we'll  let  you  put  it  in  th'  paper;  but  yuh  got 
t'  let  us  pay  yuh." 

"Oh,  well,"  assented  the  reporter,  "if  you 
must  pay  me,  you  can.  It  won't  amount  to 
much.  You  can  pay  it  when  you  happen  to 
have  it  to  spare.  After  Christmas  would  do 
just  as  well.  In  fact,  I  don't  want  to  be  both- 
ered with  collecting  debts  before  Christmas; 
so  I  would  rather  you  paid  it  then." 

Micky  could  not  see  how  the  receiving  of 
the  money  could  possibly  inconvenience  him; 
but,  if  he  wished  it  that  way,  he  could  see 
nothing  wrong  with  the  arrangement.  He  did 
not  know  that  the  kind-hearted  reporter 
wanted  him  to  keep  the  money  until  after  the 
holidays  for  fear  the  children  might  need  it. 
In  fact,  he  intended  that  the  debt  should  never 
be  paid. 

Eagerly  the  children  seized  upon  their  pa- 
pers that  evening  and  turned  to  the  want  ad 
columns.  They  were  delighted  to  see  their  ad 
just  as  they  had  written  it.  Now  they  were 
sure  of  their  Thanksgiving  dinner.  With  this 
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worry  off  his  mind,  Micky  went  about  other 
things. 

"You  see,  Ethel/'  said  he,  "they'll  come  after 
us  in  a  sleigh,  they  alius  do  that  on  Thanks- 
givings. It  wouldn't  be  Thanksgivin'  without 
th'  sleighride.  So  you  just  got  t'  have  a  new 
dress,  yu'r  shoes  ain't  bad,  an'  a  ,great  big 
scarf.  Wish't  I  could  get  yuh  a  new  coat;  but 
they'll  have  blankets,  an'  yuh  can  wrap  up  in 
'em.  My  cloths'll  do  I  guess,"  looking  down 
at  his  dilapidated  little  coat. 

The  week  preceding  Thanksgiving  was  a 
busy  one;  almost  day  and  night  did  the  little 
newsboy  and  newsgirlwork.  So  great  was 
their  industry  and  economy,  they  were  able 
not  only  to  purchase  the  dress  and  scarf  for 
Ethel;  but  a  brand  new  pair  of  mittens  for 
each. 

Had  their  want  ad  brought  results?  Yes, 
indeed.  Two  days  after  it  was  written  their 
reporter  friend  came  to  them  and  told  them 
that  a  man  from  Baden,  a  little  country 
town  some  fifteen  miles  to  the  south,  was 
coming  after  them  on  the  evening  preceding 
Thanksgiving.  They  were  to  meet  him  at  the 
Union  Station  at  seven- o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  reporter  would  accompany  them  to  that 
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imposing  edifice  and  see  that  they  found  their 
man. 

So  busy  were  they,  the  longed-for  day  came 
almost  before  they  realized  it.  What  was 
Micky's  surprise,  on  meeting  the  man  who  was 
to  be  their  host,  to  find  that  he  was  the  minis- 
ter w7hose  coat  he  had  picked  up  and  returned. 
If  Micky  was  surprised  and  pleased  the  min- 
ister was  doubly  so,  and  showed  it  in  every 
word  and  action.  How  happy  were  the  chil- 
dren when  the  great  train,  with  groans  and 
creaks,  began  slowly  moving  from  under  the 
long  shed!  It  was  night;  but  the  moon  shone, 
round  and  full,  bathing  the  universe  with  a 
soft,  mellow  light.  As  if  everything  had  been 
arranged  especially  to  please  our  young 
friends,  an  unusually  early  snowfall,  followed 
by, a  week  of  freezing  weather,  had  covered 
the  ground  with  a  beautiful  white  mantle. 

The  kind  minister  smiled  in  genuine  enjoy- 
ment when  the  great  open  country  was  reach- 
ed and  he  heard  the  children's  exclamations 
of  wonder  and  delight.  Taking  a  peep  from 
the  window  he  could  well  understand  the 
pleasure  they  must  derive  from  the  sight.  Al- 
though not  so  light  as  day,  the  moonlight  on 
the  snow  brought  out  objects  quite  clearly.  It 
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gratified  the  gentleman  immensely  to  note  the 
manner  in  which  Micky  gave  the  little  girl  the 
best  place  at  the  window,  and  eagerly  pointed 
out  several  places  of  interest. 

If  their  short  ride  on  the  train  was  interest- 
ing, the  six-mile  ride  in  the  great,  two-horse 
sleigh,  for  they  did  ride  in  just  such  a  sleigh 
as  Micky  had  imagined,  was  more  interesting 
still.  Bundled  in  furs  and  seated  in  great  arm- 
fuls  of  sweet-smelling  hay  which,  heaped  in 
the  body  of  the  sleigh  behind  the  driver's  seat, 
made  a  nest  that  even  a  squirrel  would  envy, 
they  rode  to  their  Thanksgiving  dinner  as 
children  have  ridden  to  Thanksgiving  dinners 
ever  since  the  day  was  made  famous  by  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  You  children  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  take  such  a  ride  can  well 
imagine  the  pleasure  our  two  waifs  took  in 
cuddling  down  in  the  furs  and  hay  and  watch- 
ing the  procession  of  posts,  trees,  rail  fences, 
haystacks,  barnyards  and  farm-houses,  which 
marched  by  in  a  never-ending  procession  as 
the  great  team  trotted  briskly  down  the 
pretty  country  road. 

Little  did  the  pair  talk  on  that  trip.  They 
were  content  to  sit,  hand  in  hand,  and  watch 
the  wonderful,  country  scenery.  At  first  they 
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had  felt  a  pang  of  disappointment  as  they  rea- 
lized that  their  long-looked-for  trip  was  to  be 
taken  at  night.  Now,  seeing  how  beautiful 
everything  was  under  the  bright  light  of  the 
great,  full  moon,  they  were  overjoyed  to  think 
that  their  trip  was  made  by  moonlight.  How 
pretty  were  the  farmhouses  with  the  lights 
shining  from  every  door  and  window,  and 
making  bright  paths  across  the  blackness  of 
their  own  shadows.  Once  Micky  almost  sprang 
from  the  sleigh  in  his  excitement  as  a  little 
rabbit  crossed  the  road  ahead  of  them,  and, 
seated  on  his  haunches  near  the  hedge,  gazed 
impudently  at  them  as  they  passed.  • 

The  minister  was  wondering  at  an  unusu- 
ally long  silence  on  the  part  of  his  little  guests 
when  it  was  broken  by  the  following  remark 
by  Ethel :  "Jesus  did  help  us  get  our  Thanks- 
giving dinner,  didn't  he,  Micky?" 

"He  sure  did,  Ethel,"  agreed  Micky.  "We'll 
sure  ast  him  for  whatever  we  want  after  this, 
won't  we?" 

"You  bet,"  answered  the  girl  with  a  con- 
tented little  sigh.  "But  we  must  work  as  well 
as  pray." 

The  climax  of  the  night's  enjoyment  was 
reached  when  they  saw  the  great  farmhouse 
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with  its  numerous  outbuildings.  Micky  al- 
lowed the  kind  lady,  who  came  to  the  sleigh  to 
welcome  them,  to  escort  his  little  companion 
to  the  house;  but  expressed  his  determination 
to  assist  in  unhitching  and  caring  for  the 
horses.  Fain  would  he  have  paid  a  visit  to 
every  horse,  cow,  pig,  chicken,  or  any  other 
representative  of  live  stock  which  the  farm 
boasted;  but  the  minister  deemed  it  too  late, 
and  the  little  fellow  retired  to  the  house  to 
dream  of  hunting  rabbits  across  vast  expanses 
of  snow  and  woodland. 

What  a  glorious  time  Micky  and  Ethel  had 
on  the  fallowing  morning !  Before  noon  they 
had  visited  every  place  of  interest  on  the 
farm,  ending  in  a  chase  after  a  rabbit  in  which 
they  were  ably  assisted  by  Bounce,  the  dog. 

On  their  return  to  the  farmhouse  they  were 
surprised  and  curious  at  seeing  a  great  sleigh 
drawTn  up  at  the  farmyard  gate.  They  were 
drawing  nearer  when  Ethel  seized  Micky  by 
the  sleeve  and  said,  excitedly:  "Oh,  Micky,  do 
look,  a  baby !"  and  there  was  wonder  and  sur- 
prise in  her  voice.  "Oh,  do  you  suppose  they 
would  let  me  hold  it?  I'd  be  awful  careful  and 
not  break  it." 

Micky  didn't  know.   It  looked  so  small  he 
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doubted  if  even  a  magician  could  handle  it 
without  breaking  it.  He  supposed  they  must 
lift  it  around  on  a  pillow.  A  belief  to  which 
Ethel  was  an  easy  convert.  Maybe  it  wouldn't 
look  so  delicate  when  it  was  unwrapped.  Ethel 
hoped  so  anyway. 

She  was  surprised  when,  on  entering  the 
farmhouse,  the  little  bundle  was  unwrapped 
and  the  tiny  mite  within  placed  in  a  sitting 
position  on  the  floor  and,  oh  wonders  of  won- 
ders, he  not  only  remained  in  a  sitting  posi- 
tion but  he  actually  looked  up  at  her  and 
smiled.  The  crowning  joy  of  the  day's  pleas- 
ures was  reached  when  the  tiny  tot  was  given 
her  to  hold. 

The  Thanksgiving  dinner  was  a  success. 
There  was  everything  just  as  Micky  and  Ethel 
had  planned  it.  There  was  the  grandma,  the 
grandpa,  the  papa,  the  mamma,  the  baby,  the 
turkey,  the  great  open  fireplace,  and  all  the 
other  things  which  were  necessary  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  successful  Thanksgiving  dinner.  How 
they  did  eat,  and  how  the  kind  grandma  did 
urge  them  to  eat  just  a  little  bit  more.  When 
they  were  again  out-of-doors  and  overlooking 
the  wonders  of  the  country  Micky  described 
the  dinner  in  the  following  expressive  man- 
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ner:  "Eat,  Ethel,  why,  a  balloon  ain't  got 
nothin'  on  my  skin  for  bein'  tight." 

Time  sped  rapidly  and  the  hour  for  their 
return  to  the  city  drew  on  apace.  How  they 
wished  that  they  could  live  out  here  in  the 
beautiful  country  forever.  Shortly  before  the 
hour  set  for  their  return,  the  minister  called 
them  into  the  house  with  the  statement  that 
he  wished  to  talk  over  their  future  with  them. 

In  the  conversation  which  followed  the  good 
man  was  surprised  at  the  judgment  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  little  boy.  In  their  talk  it 
was  agreed  that  Ethel  should  remain  on  the 
farm  while  Micky  should  return  to  the  city 
alone.  A  part  of  their  conversation  follows : 

"Micky,"  said  the  minister,  "how  would  you 
like  to  buy  the  five  acres  below  the  orchard 
and  turn  it  into  a  chicken  and  truck  farm,  and 
sometime  when  you  are  older,  perhaps  you 
will  be  able  to  pay  for  the  land  and  have  it 
for  your  own.  I  have  confidence  enough  in  a 
boy  of  your  stripe  to  help  you. 

"Come  to  the  little  church  on  Harney  Street 
every  Sunday,  and  there  your  little  friend  will 
ever  be  ready  to  welcome  you.  This,  together 
with  an  occasional  visit  to  the  farm,  will  keep 
your  life  from  growing  lonely." 
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"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  returned  Micky.  "Th'  time 
will  soon  pass.  It  alius  does  when  we  are  busy, 
an'  I'm  gonna  be  awfully  busy;  see  if  I  ain't." 

How  happy  the  little  fellow  was !  His  eyes 
shone  and  filled  with  tears  alternately,  as  vis- 
ions of  the  life  he  longed  for  rose  up  before 
him.  Yet,  a  pang  wrenched  his  heart  as  he 
bid  his  little  playmate  and  business  partner 
good-by.  Yet,  he  went  back  to  the  city  with 
his  heart  singing  as  it  had  never  sung  before. 

Did  Micky  earn  his  farm  ?  Had  he  not  done 
so  I  fear  this  story  would  never  have  been 
written.  It  was  there  in  after  years,  while  sit- 
ting at  his  table,  warmed  by  the  fire  from  his 
great,  open  fireplace,  and  waited  upon  by  his 
blue-eyed  wife,  Ethel,  that  I  learned  the  story 
of  that  Thanksgiving  dinner,  much  as  I  have 
told  it  to  ypu. 


